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SECTION  1 


Overview  of  Programs  Under  Finance  Committee  Jurisdiction 

Table  1.  Major  Spending  Programs  Under  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee. 

Table  2.  CBO  Baseline  Estimates  of  Programs  Under  Jurisdiction 
of  the  Finance  Committee. 

Table  3.  Selected  Other  Budget  Accounts  Under  Jurisdiction  of 
the  Finance  Committee. 


TABLE  L— MAJOR  SPENDING  PROGRAMS  UNDER  JURISDICTION  OF  THE  SENATE  FINANCE 

COMMITTEE  1 


[Outlays  in  billions] 


Fiscal  year- 
Program  and  classification   

1976  1881  1982 


Qnrial  <sPmritv- 

OASI,  entitlement  

$63.1 

$122.3 

$138.2 

Dl,  entitlement  

9.6 

17.3 

18.8 

Medicare: 

Part  A,  entitlement  

13.7 

29.2 

34.3 

Part  B,  entitlement  

5.2 

13.2 

15.5 

Unemployment  compensation,  entitlement  

19.5 

19.7 

25.0 

AFDC,  appropriated  entitlement  

5.8 

8.5 

8.1 

Medicaid,  appropriated  entitlement  

8.6 

17.3 

18.1 

Supplemental  security  income,  appropriated  entitle- 

ment  

5.1 

7.2 

8.0 

Earned-income  tax  credit,  entitlement  

.8 

1.3 

1.3 

Title  XX  social  services,  appropriated  entitlement1 

2.4 

2.6 

2.9 

Work  incentive  program,  authorization  program  

.3 

.4 

.3 

Revenue  sharing,  entitlement  

6.2 

5.1 

4.6 

Interest  on  the  public  debt,  entitlement  

37.1 

95.5 

118.8 

1  Includes  child  welfare,  which  is  not  an  entitlement. 


TABLE  2.— CBO  BASELINE  ESTIMATES  OF  PROGRAMS  UNDER  JURISDICTION  OF  THE 
FINANCE  COMMITTEE 

[Outlays  in  billions] 


Fiscal  year— 


1983 

1984 

1985 

1986 

Social  Security: 

OASI  

$153.5 

$167.0 

$182.2 

$197.8 

Dl  

20.0 

20.9 

21.5 

22.2 

Medicare: 

Part  A  

39.7 

46.2 

52.9 

60.4 

Part  B  

18.2 

21.4 

25.0 

29.1 

Unemployment  compensation  

23.0 

21.9 

22.3 

22.9 

AFDC  

8.3 

8.5 

9.0 

9.5 

Medicaid  

20.1 

21.9 

25.1 

27.6 

SSI  

9.1 

8.3 

9.5 

10.0 

Earned-income  tax  credit  

1.2 

1.1 

1.1 

1.0 

(3) 
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TABLE  2.-CB0  BASELINE  ESTIMATES  OF  PROGRAMS  UNDER  JURISDICTION  OF  THE 
FINANCE  COMMITTEE— Continued 

[Outlays  in  billions] 


Fiscal  year — 
1983  1984  1985  1986 


Revenue  sharing....   4.6         4.6         4.6  4.6 

Title  XX  social  services   2.5         2.5         2.6  2.7 

Interest  on  the  Public  Debt   145.5       172.7       186.0  196.5 


TABLE  3— SELECTED  OTHER  BUDGET  ACCOUNTS  UNDER  JURISDICTION  OF  THE  FINANCE 

COMMITTEE 

[In  millions] 


Fiscal  year  1982 
outlays 


Pension  Benefit  Guaranty  Corporation,  revolving  fund   -42 

Unemployment  trust  fund  (funding  of  employment  service  offices)   642 

Maternal  and  child  health  services   348 

Interest  on  IRS  collections,  entitlement   1,450 

IRS  collections  for  Puerto  Rico,  entitlement   245 

Annuities  to  widows  and  children  of  tax  court  judges,  entitlement   (*) 

Customs  service  expenses  and  salaries   496.9 

Energy  tax  credit   .4 

Policy  research  (poverty,  income  maintenance,  etc.)   18.3 

U.S.  International  Trade  Commission   18.5 

IRS  examinations  and  appeals   897.6 

IRS  taxpayer  service  and  return  processing   815.5 

IRS  investigations  and  collections   601.0 

IRS  salaries  and  expenses   149.5 

Office  of  Revenue  Sharing  salaries  and  expenses   6.2 


Less  than  0.5  million. 


SECTION  2 


Major  Programs  Under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Finance 

1.  Social  Security  Cash  Benefit  Programs — Old  Age  and  Survivors 

Insurance,  Disability  Insurance. 

2.  Medicare. 

3.  Unemployment  Trust  Fund  (Unemployment  Compensation). 

4.  Trade  Adjustment  Assistance. 

5.  Revenue  Sharing. 

6.  Earned  Income  Tax  Credit. 

7.  Pension  Benefit  Guaranty  Corporation. 1 

8.  Medicaid. 

9.  Aid  to  Families  With  Dependent  Children  (AFDC). 

10.  Supplemental  Security  Income  (SSI). 

11.  Social  Services  (Including  Child  Welfare  and  Training). 

12.  Low-Income  Energy  Assistance. 

13.  Black  Lung  Disability  Trust  Fund. 

14.  Work  Incentive,  Community  Work  Experience,  and  Work  Sup- 

plementation Programs. 

15.  Maternal  and  Child  Health  Services  (MCH)  Block  Grant. 


Shared  jurisdiction. 


1.  SOCIAL  SECURITY  CASH  BENEFIT  PROGRAMS 


OLD-AGE  AND  SURVIVORS  INSURANCE  (OASI)  AND 
DISABILITY  INSURANCE  (DI) 

General 

The  old-age  and  survivors  insurance  (OASI)  and  the  disability  in- 
surance (DI)  programs  provide  monthly  benefits  to  retired  and  dis- 
abled workers  and  their  dependents  and  to  survivors  of  deceased 
workers.  Old-age  benefits  for  retired  workers  age  65  or  older  were 
provided  by  the  original  Social  Security  Act  of  1935,  benefits  for  de- 
pendents and  survivors  by  the  1939  amendments,  benefits  for  dis- 
abled workers  age  50  or  older  by  the  1956  amendments,  and  bene- 
fits for  the  dependents  of  disabled  workers  by  the  1958  amend- 
ments. Early  retirement  benefits  (payable  at  age  62)  were  made 
available  to  women  by  the  1956  amendments  and  to  men  by  the 
1961  amendments.  Disability  benefits  for  disabled  workers  under 
age  50  were  authorized  by  the  1960  amendments.  Medicare  for  re- 
tired workers,  age  65  and  older,  was  authorized  by  the  1965  amend- 
ments and  for  disabled  workers  (who  have  been  on  the  benefit  rolls 
for  2  or  more  years)  by  the  1972  amendments. 

A  worker  gains  eligibility  for  benefits  under  the  OASDI  pro- 
grams by  working  in  employment  covered  under  the  law.  Approxi- 
mately 116  million  people,  or  9  out  of  10  workers,  are  covered  and 
paying  social  security  taxes.  The  tax  on  workers'  earnings  (up  to  a 
maximum  taxable  amount  of  annual  earnings  of  $32,400  in  1982)  is 
withheld  and  matched  by  employers.  Self-employed  persons  pay 
taxes  on  their  earnings  up  to  the  same  maximum  as  employees,  but 
at  a  rate  for  OASDI  that  is  150  percent  of  the  employee  rate.  (The 
rate  for  hospital  insurance  (HI)  is  the  same  for  wage  earners  and 
the  self-employed.) 

All  contributions  under  the  OASDI  tax  are  credited  to  the  two 
trust  funds  that  are  the  sources  of  payment  for:  (1)  monthly  bene- 
fits to  retired  or  disabled  workers  and  their  dependents  as  well  as 
to  the  survivors  of  deceased  workers  (including  a  financial  inter- 
change with  the  railroad  retirement  system);  (2)  administrative  ex- 
penses for  the  programs;  and  (3)  certain  vocational  rehabilitation 
services. 

The  OASI  program  provides  monthly  cash  benefits  for  covered 
workers  and  their  families  when  retirement  or  death  occurs.  About 
31  million  people  receive  benefits  each  month,  20  million  of  whom 
are  retired  workers.  In  1981  (December),  the  average  monthly  bene- 
fit was  $386  for  a  retired  worker,  $642  for  a  couple,  and  $859  for 
the  family  of  a  worker  who  died.  The  OASI  program  cost  $122  bil- 
lion in  fiscal  year  1981,  and  under  current  law,  the  Administration 
projects  it  will  cost  $138  billion  in  fiscal  year  1982. 

(7) 
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The  DI  program  provides  benefits  to  workers  (and  their  families) 
who  are  unable  to  work  due  to  a  disabling  condition.  It  has  about 
4.5  million  beneficiaries,  2.8  million  of  whom  are  disabled  workers. 
The  average  monthly  benefit  for  disabled  workers  is  $413  and  for 
disabled  workers  with  dependents  it  is  $803.  The  DI  program  cost 
$17.3  billion  in  fiscal  year  1981,  and  under  current  law,  the  Admin- 
istration projects  it  will  cost  $18.4  billion  in  fiscal  year  1982. 

Eligibility 

To  be  eligible  for  OASI  benefits,  a  worker  must  be  insured — that 
is,  have  credit  for  having  worked  in  covered  employment  for  a  cer- 
tain period  of  time.  In  1982,  a  worker  receives  credit  for  1  quarter 
for  each  $340  of  annual  earnings  (up  to  a  maximum  of  4  quarters). 
To  be  "fully"  insured,  a  worker  must  generally  have  one  quarter  of 
coverage  for  each  year  after  1950,  or  if  later,  after  age  21.  A  person 
who  has  40  quarters  of  coverage  is  fully  insured  for  life.  For  certain 
survivorship  benefits,  the  worker  need  only  have  been  "currently" 
insured  at  the  time  of  death,  which  requires  having  6  quarters  of 
coverage  in  the  13  quarters  which  concluded  in  death.  Survivor 
benefits  are  payable  on  the  death  of  the  worker;  retirement  bene- 
fits are  payable  for  the  first  full  month  in  which  the  retiree  is  62. 

To  be  eligible  for  DI  benefits,  a  worker  must  be  both  "fully"  in- 
sured, as  described  under  the  OASI  program,  and  "disability"  in- 
sured. To  be  disability  insured,  the  worker  must  have  20  quarters 
of  coverage  in  the  40  quarters  immediately  preceding  disability 
(there  are  exceptions  for  younger  workers  and  the  blind).  General- 
ly, disability  is  defined  as  the  inability  to  engage  in  gainful  activity 
by  reason  of  any  medically  determinable  physical  or  mental  im- 
pairment that  can  be  expected  to  result  in  death  or  to  last  for  a 
continuous  period  of  not  less  than  12  months.  Inability  to  engage  in 
gainful  activity  means:  (1)  for  a  nonblind  disabled  worker,  a  blind 
worker  under  age  55,  or  disabled  child,  the  inability  to  engage  in 
any  substantial  gainful  activity;  (2)  for  a  blind  worker  aged  55  or 
over,  inability  to  engage  in  substantial  gainful  activity  requiring 
skills  comparable  with  those  in  any  gainful  activity  in  which  he 
previously  engaged;  (3)  for  a  disabled  widow,  widower,  or  surviving 
divorced  wife,  inability  to  engage  in  any  gainful  activity. 

Except  in  cases  involving  second  and  subsequent  disabilities  the 
law  requires  that  a  person  be  disabled  continuously  for  a  5  full 
month  waiting  period  before  he  can  receive  disability  benefits. 

OASDI  Benefits 

Summary 

Benefit  levels  for  retired  and  disabled  workers,  dependents,  and 
survivors  are  generally  related  to  the  past  earnings  of  the  covered- 
insured  worker.  Benefits  for  dependents  and  survivors  are  calculat- 
ed as  a  percentage  of  the  insured  worker's  basic  benefit,  known  as 
the  primary  insurance  amount  (PIA),  which  is  the  amount  payable 
to  a  worker  retiring  at  age  65.  For  individuals  eligible  before  1982, 
the  law  provided  a  minimum  PIA.  In  cases  where  more  than  one 
person  is  entitled  on  the  basis  of  one  worker's  earnings,  a  maxi- 
mum limit  on  total  family  benefits  may  apply. 
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Benefits  payable  to  workers,  spouses,  and  widowers  who  start  to 
receive  them  before  age  65  are  subject  to  actuarial  reductions.  All 
benefits  are  reduced  when  a  beneficiary's  earnings  exceed  certain 
levels.  This  is  called  the  earnings  test  or  retirement  test  and  ap- 
plies to  beneficiaries  until  they  reach  age  72  (in  1983  and  later,  the 
retirement  test  will  not  apply  after  age  70).  The  amount  of  annual 
earnings  permitted  in  1982  without  causing  a  benefit  reduction  is 
$4,440  for  persons  under  age  65;  $6,000  for  persons  age  65-72.  Each 
$2  of  earnings  in  excess  of  these  amounts  reduces  annual  benefits 
by  $1. 

In  December  1981  there  were  36  million  OASDI  beneficiaries  in 
current  payment  status.  Benefits  paid  out  in  fiscal  year  1981 
amounted  to  $140  billion.  The  following  table  summarizes  various 
types  of  beneficiaries  and  average  benefit  amounts: 

TABLE  1A.— OASDI  CASH  BENEFITS  IN  CURRENT-PAYMENT  STATUS,  DECEMBER  1981 

Type  of  beneficiary  SaJ  Jjgfig^ 

Total  monthly  beneficiaries   36,006  100  $340 

Retired  workers   20,195  56  386 

Wives  and  husbands  of  retired  workers   3,031  8  195 

Children  of  retired  workers   633  2  161 

Disabled  workers   2,777  8  413 

Wives  and  husbands  of  disabled  workers   428  1  122 

Children  of  disabled  workers   1,252  3  123 

Widowed  mothers  and  fathers   548  2  277 

Surviving  children   2,546  7  271 

Widows  and  widowers   4,386  12  349 

Disabled  widow (er)s   122  (*)  227 

Parents   14  (*)  310 

Special  age-72    76  (*)  117 

1  Less  than  1  percent. 

TABLE  1B.-0ASDI  CASH  BENEFITS  IN  CURRENT-PAYMENT  STATUS,  NOVEMBER  1981 

Family  group  Average 


monthly  benefit 


Retired  couple   $642 

Young  survivor  family   848 

Disabled  worker  and  family   803 


Description  of  major  benefit  types 

Retired-worker  (old-age)  benefit.  Monthly  benefit  payable  to  a 
fully  insured  retired  worker  aged  62  or  over. 


89-843   0—  82   2 
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Disabled-worker  (disability  insurance)  benefit.  A  monthly  benefit 
payable  to  a  disabled  worker  under  age  65  insured  for  disability. 

Widow 's  benefit.  Monthly  benefit  payable  to  a  widow  or  surviving 
divorced  wife  of  a  worker  fully  insured  at  time  of  death,  if  she  is: 
(1)  aged  60  or  older;  (2)  aged  50-59  and  disabled;  or  (3)  a  widow  of  a 
transitionally  insured  worker  if  she  was  born  before  January  2, 
1897. 

Monthly  benefit  amount  payable:  100  percent  of  insured  worker's 
benefit  amount  (or  PIA,  if  the  insured  worker  was  not  in  benefit 
status  at  the  time  of  death).  (Subject  to  reduction  because  of  age.) 

Widower's  benefit.  Monthly  benefit  payable  to  a  widower  of  a 
worker  fully  insured  at  time  of  death  if  he  did  not  remarry  before 
age  60  (except  to  a  woman  entitled  to  widow's,  mother's,  parent's, 
wife's,  or  disabled  adult  child's  benefit)  and  is:  (1)  aged  60  or  older; 
or  (2)  aged  50-59  and  disabled. 

Monthly  benefit  amount  payable:  100  percent  of  insured  worker's 
benefit  amount  (or  PIA,  if  the  insured  worker  was  not  in  benefit 
status  at  the  time  of  death).  (Subject  to  reduction  because  of  age.) 

Wife's  benefit.  Monthly  benefit  payable  to  a  wife  or  divorced  wife 
of  a  retired  or  disabled  worker  under  one  of  the  following  condi- 
tions: (1)  wife  is  aged  62  or  older  or  has  an  entitled  child  or  chil- 
dren of  the  worker  in  her  care  (after  August  1983,  at  least  one  of 
whom  is  under  age  16  or  disabled).  (2)  divorced  wife  is  aged  62  or 
older  and  her  marriage  to  worker  had  lasted  10  years  before  di- 
vorce became  final;  or  (3)  wife  was  born  before  January  2,  1897, 
and  husband  is  transitionally  insured. 

Monthly  benefit  amount  payable:  50  percent  of  insured  worker's 
PIA.  (Subject  to  reduction  because  of  age.) 

Husband 's  benefit.  A  monthly  benefit  payable  to  a  husband  or  di- 
vorced husband  of  a  retired  or  disabled  worker  who  is  aged  62  or 
older  or,  if  under  age  62,  has  an  entitled  child  of  the  worker  in  his 
care.  For  entitlement,  divorced  husband's  marriage  to  worker  must 
have  lasted  10  years  before  divorce  became  final. 

Monthly  benefit  amount  payable:  50  percent  of  the  insured 
worker's  PIA.  (Subject  to  reduction  because  of  age.) 

Child's  benefit.  A  monthly  benefit  payable  to  an  unmarried  child 
(or  orphaned  grandchild)  of  a  retired  or  disabled  worker  or  of  a  de- 
ceased worker  who  died  fully  or  currently  insured  if  the  child  is 
under  age  18,  a  full-time  student  aged  18-21  or  reaching  age  22 
before  completing  the  current  semester  or  quarter,  or  a  dependent 
disabled  person  aged  18  or  over  whose  disability  began  before  age 
22.  The  benefit  for  18-21  year  old  post-secondary  students  is  being 
phased  out  over  a  3-year  period  ending  in  1985.  Students  entering 
post-secondary  institutions  after  April  1982  generally  will  not  be 
eligible  for  this  benefit.  High  school  students  can  receive  it  until 
age  19. 

Monthly  benefit  amount  payable:  50  percent  of  the  insured 
worker's  PIA  (75  percent  if  survivor). 

Disabled  child's  benefit.  A  monthly  benefit  payable  to  a  disabled 
person  aged  18  or  over — a  dependent  son  or  daughter  (or  orphaned 
grandson  or  granddaughter)  of  a  retired,  deceased,  or  disabled 
worker,  the  child's  disability  must  have  begun  before  age  22. 

Monthly  benefit  amount  payable:  50  percent  of  the  insured 
worker's  PIA  (75  percent  if  survivor). 
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Mother's  or  father's  benefit.  A  monthly  benefit  payable  to  a 
widow  (widower)  or  surviving  divorced  mother  (father)  if  (1)  the  de- 
ceased worker  on  whose  account  the  benefit  is  paid  was  fully  or 
currently  insured  at  time  of  death  and  (2)  the  widow  (widower)  or 
surviving  divorced  mother  (father)  has  1  or  more  entitled  children 
of  the  worker  in  her  (his)  care  (at  least  one  of  whom  is  under  age 
16  or  disabled). 

Monthly  benefit  amount  payable:  75  percent  of  the  insured 
worker's  PIA. 

Lump-sum  death  benefit.  A  $255  lump-sum  benefit  payable  on 
the  death  of  a  fully  or  currently  insured  worker  to  (1)  the  surviving 
spouse  if  she  (he)  was  living  with  the  worker  at  the  time  of  death 
or  is  eligible  for  a  widow's  (widower's)  benefit,  or  (2)  if  no  such 
spouse  exists,  to  children  eligible  for  monthly  benefits  at  time  of 
death. 

Transitionally  insured  benefit.  Monthly  benefit  payable  to  cer- 
tain persons  born  before  January  2,  1897,  who  have  fewer  than  the 
normally  required  quarters  of  coverage. 

"Special  age-72"  benefit.  Monthly  benefit  payable  to  certain  per- 
sons born  before  January  2,  1900,  who  do  not  have  any  or  have  an 
insufficient  number  of  quarters  of  coverage  to  qualify  for  a  retired- 
worker  benefit  under  either  the  full  or  the  transitional  insured- 
status  provisions.  The  benefit  is  payable  only  for  months  in  which 
the  individual  is  a  resident  of  the  50  States  or  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia and  receives  no  public  assistance  cash  payments  including 
SSI  payments.  It  is  reduced  by  the  amount  of  any  government  pen- 
sion (except  worker's  compensation  and  veterans'  service-connected 
compensation)  that  the  individual  is  receiving  or  is  eligible  to  re- 
ceive. When  husband  and  wife  are  both  eligible  for  these  benefits, 
the  amount  payable  to  the  wife  is  equal  to  half  the  amount  payable 
to  the  husband. 

Benefit  computations 

The  basic  steps  used  in  most  cases  to  compute  a  worker's  social 
security  benefits  are  as  follows: 

•  A  specified  number  of  years  of  earnings  are  selected  (generally 
5  less  than  the  number  of  years  between  age  21  and  the  year  of 
death,  disability,  or  the  attainment  of  age  62); 

•  The  earnings  of  each  year  are  converted  into  "more  recent" 
values  by  increasing  them  to  reflect  changes  in  wage  levels 
since  the  time  they  were  actually  earned; 

•  These  "indexed"  earnings  are  averaged  to  a  monthly  amount; 
and 

•  A  percentage  formula  is  applied  to  these  average  earnings  to 
derive  a  "primary  insurance  amount"  or  basic  benefit  amount. 

The  index  to  be  applied  to  earnings  and  the  dollar  amounts  in 
the  benefit  formula  are  updated  annually  to  reflect  the  increase  in 
average  wages  in  the  economy. 

For  years  after  the  initial  benefit  computation  is  made,  the  bene- 
fit is  "indexed"  to  increases  in  the  Consumer  Price  Index.  The 
individual's  benefit  is  so  adjusted  for  general  benefit  increases  oc- 
curring at  the  time  of  and  following  the  first  year  of  eligibility  (age 
62,  disability,  or  death),  even  if  the  filing  for  benefits  is  delayed  to 
a  later  time. 
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The  worker's  average  indexed  monthly  earnings,  or  AIME,  are 
used  as  the  basis  for  determining  the  primary  insurance  amount 
for  workers  who  attain  age  62,  become  disabled,  or  die  after  1978. 
Indexing  creates  an  earnings  record  that  reflects  the  value  of  the 
individual's  earnings  relative  to  national  average  earnings  in  the 
indexing  year.  The  indexing  year  is  the  second  year  before  the  year 
in  which  the  worker  attains  age  62,  becomes  disabled,  or  dies. 
Earnings  after  the  indexing  year  are  counted  at  their  nominal 
value. 

Earnings  are  indexed  by  increasing  the  actual  earnings  in  each 
year  after  1950  l}y  the  percentage  increase  in  national  average 
wages  between  that  year  and  the  indexing  year.  Once  the  earnings 
record  has  been  indexed,  the  AIME  is  computed  by  (1)  determining 
the  number  of  computation  years — the  number  of  years  after  1950 
(or  the  year  of  attainment  of  age  21,  if  later)  and  up  to  the  year  the 
worker  attains  age  62,  becomes  disabled,  or  dies,  minus  dropout 
years,  generally  5  (the  minimum  number  of  computation  years  is 
2);  (2)  selecting  the  actual  computation  years,  based  on  highest  in- 
dexed earnings,  from  any  years  after  1950;  and  (3)  dividing  the  sum 
of  earnings  in  the  computation  years  by  the  total  number  of 
months  in  the  computation  years. 

For  workers  becoming  entitled  to  disability  benefits  after  June 
1980  the  number  of  dropout  years  will  vary  by  age  in  the  year  of 
disability  onset.  The  number  of  dropout  years  will  be  0,  1,  2,  3,  4, 
and  5,  respectively,  for  workers  aged  26  and  under,  27-31,  32-36, 
37-41,  42-46,  and  47  and  over.  Effective  for  months  after  June 
1981,  however,  disabled  workers  under  age  37  may  obtain  up  to  3 
additional  dropout  years  (3,  2,  and  1,  respectively,  for  those  aged  26 
and  under,  27-31,  and  32-36)  for  years  otherwise  included  as  com- 
putation years  in  which  the  worker  had  no  earnings  and  was  living 
with  a  child  (of  the  worker  or  his  or  her  spouse)  under  age  3. 

To  illustrate,  if  a  worker  retired  at  age  62  in  1982  and  had 
earned  $2,900  in  1960,  the  $2,900  would  be  multiplied  by  the  ratio 
of  average  annual  wages  in  1980  ($12,513)  to  average  annual  wages 
in  1960  ($4,007),  as  follows:  $2,900  x  $12,513 + $4,007 =$9,056. 

Thus,  while  the  worker's  actual  earnings  for  1960  were  $2,900, 
his  relative  or  indexed  earnings  would  be  $9,056.  This  procedure 
would  be  followed  for  adjusting  the  worker's  earnings  for  each  year 
since  1951  up  to  1980  (the  second  year  prior  to  attaining  age  62). 
These  "relative"  earnings  would  then  be  averaged  over  the  time 
the  worker  could  reasonably  be  expected  to  have  worked  in  covered 
employment.  The  final  average  would  be  computed  on  a  monthly 
basis.  The  result,  known  as  averaged  indexed  monthly  earnings 
(AIME),  is  used  in  the  benefit  formula. 

A  further  look  at  this  example  demonstrates  how  the  social  secu- 
rity benefit  computation  works.  Assume  that  after  this  worker's 
entire  wage  record  is  indexed,  his  AIME  is  $420.  For  workers  retir- 
ing in  1982  the  benefit  formula  is: 

90  percent  of  the  first  $230  of  AIME,  plus 

32  percent  of  AIME  over  $230  through  $1,388,  plus 

15  percent  of  AIME  over  $1,388. 

An  AIME  of  $420  would  then  produce  an  initial  benefit,  known 
as  a  primary  insurance  amount  (PIA),  of  $267.80  (0.9x230  =  $207, 
plus  0.32x190  =  $60.80).  Since  the  worker  here  would  be  retiring  at 
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age  62  instead  of  65,  the  PIA  would  be  actuarially  reduced  by  20 
percent,  generating  an  ultimate  payable  monthly  benefit  of  $214.00 
(0.8  x  $267.80). 

Benefit  maximums  and  minimums 

Maximum  family  benefit.  The  maximum  monthly  amount  that 
can  be  paid  on  a  worker's  earnings  record  varies  with  his  PIA.  For 
benefits  payable  on  the  earnings  records  of  retired  and  deceased 
workers,  and  of  disabled  workers  entitled  before  July  1980,  the 
maximum  varies  between  150  and  188  percent  of  the  PIA.  For  dis- 
abled workers  entitled  after  June  1980,  the  maximum  represents 
the  smaller  of  (1)  85  percent  of  the  worker's  AIME  (or  100  percent 
of  his  PIA,  if  larger),  or  (2)  150  percent  of  his  PIA.  Whenever  the 
total  of  the  monthly  benefits  payable  to  all  the  beneficiaries  enti- 
tled on  the  basis  of  one's  earnings  record  exceeds  the  maximum, 
each  dependent's  or  survivor's  benefit  is  proportionately  reduced  to 
bring  the  total  within  the  maximum.  In  computing  the  total 
amount  of  benefits  payable  on  a  single  earnings  record,  benefits 
payable  to  divorced  spouses  or  to  surviving  divorced  wives  are  not 
included.  Such  benefits  neither  affect,  nor  are  they  affected  by, 
benefits  payable  to  other  dependents  and  survivors  of  the  insured 
worker. 

Minimum  benefit.  The  lowest  benefit  (before  actuarial  reduction) 
payable  under  the  regular  insurance  programs  to  a  retired  worker, 
a  disabled  worker,  or  a  sole  survivor  of  a  deceased  worker.  It  ex- 
ceeds the  amount,  based  on  the  worker's  earnings,  that  would  be 
calculated  using  the  regular  benefit  formula.  Beneficiaries  who 
turned  62,  became  disabled,  or  became  newly  eligible  for  survivor 
benefits  in  1978  or  earlier  receive  the  minimum  benefit  in  effect  in 
1978  ($122),  plus  any  subsequent  cost-of-living  adjustments  since 
that  time.  For  instance,  a  worker  who  retired  in  June  1981  at  age 
65  received  a  minimum  benefit  of  $170.30  per  month.  For  persons 
who  became  eligible  after  1978  and  before  1982,  the  minimum 
benefit  was  frozen  at  $122.  A  beneficiary  entitled  to  the  frozen 
minimum  receives  cost-of-living  adjustments  beginning  with  the 
year  he  reaches  age  62  or  otherwise  becomes  eligible. 

Workers  who  reach  age  62  or  otherwise  become  eligible  in  1982 
or  later  receive  whatever  benefit  is  determined  under  the  regular 
benefit  formula,  described  earlier  (or,  if  advantageous,  under  the 
special  minimum  rules  described  below).  The  frozen  minimum 
benefit  rules  will  continue  to  apply  through  December  1991  for 
members  of  religious  orders  under  a  vow  of  poverty. 

Special  Minimum  Benefit.  The  special  minimum  differs  from  a 
regularly  computed  benefit  and  the  regular  minimum  benefit  in 
that  it  is  not  based  on  the  level  of  an  individual's  average  earnings. 
It  is  based  solely  on  the  amount  of  time  an  individual  worked  in 
covered  employment.  It  originated  with  the  Social  Security  Amend- 
ments of  1972  (effective  in  1973),  as  a  means  of  increasing  the  bene- 
fits of  workers  who  had  low  average  earnings,  but  who  had  many 
years  of  covered  employment.  It  provides  that  an  individual  with 
more  than  10  years  of  covered  employment  can  receive  a  benefit 
that  rises  with  the  number  of  such  years  he  has  in  excess  of  10,  as 
an  alternative  to  the  regular  benefit  computation  procedures.  The 
number  of  countable  years  cannot  exceed  20,  and  a  year  cannot  be 
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countable  unless  the  individual's  earnings  exceed  a  specified 
amount  which  is  indexed  each  year.  For  1982,  a  year  is  countable 
only  if  earnings  exceed  $6,075.  An  individual  with  30  or  more  years 
of  covered  employment  would  have  a  maximum  of  20  countable 
years. 

As  of  June  1981,  the  special  minimum  ranged  from  $16.30  for  a 
person  with  1  countable  year  ($24.50  for  a  couple)  to  $321.40  for  a 
person  with  20  countable  years  ($482.10  for  a  couple). 

Automatic  benefit  increases 

If  the  cost  of  living,  as  measured  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis- 
tics' Consumer  Price  Index  For  Wage  Earners  and  Clerical  Work- 
ers (CPI-W),  rises  by  3  percent  or  more  over  a  1-year  period  (or 
since  the  last  cost  of  living  increase)  a  benefit  increase  for  social 
security  recipients  is  triggered.  The  change  in  the  CPI  is  measured 
from  the  first  calendar  quarter  of  one  year  over  the  first  calendar 
quarter  of  the  preceding  year.  If  there  is  an  increase  of  3  percent 
or  more,  a  benefit  increase  of  equivalent  amount  is  due  for  the 
month  of  June  following  the  end  of  the  measuring  period.  This 
means  that  the  benefit  increase  first  appears  in  the  July  benefit 
checks,  3  months  after  the  close  of  the  measuring  period. 

The  benefit  increase,  rounded  to  the  nearest  0.1  percent,  applies 
to  all  types  of  beneficiaries.  The  Administration  estimates  that  the 
cost  of  living  benefit  increase  in  1982  will  be  7.6  percent. 

Actuarial  reduction 

Reduction  in  the  monthly  benefit  amount  payable  (a)  at  ages  62- 
64  if  the  beneficiary  is  a  retired  worker,  a  wife  of  a  retired  or  dis- 
abled worker  (with  her  entitlement  not  dependent  on  having  a 
child  beneficiary  in  her  care),  a  husband  or  a  divorced  spouse;  (b)  at 
ages  60-64  if  the  beneficiary  is  a  widow,  widower,  or  a  surviving 
divorced  wife;  or  (c)  at  ages  50-59  if  the  beneficiary  is  entitled  by 
reason  of  disability  to  benefits  as  a  widow,  widower,  or  surviving 
divorced  wife. 

At  the  time  of  award,  the  following  reduction  in  benefit  amounts 
are  made: 

A  retired-worker  beneficiary — 5/9  of  1  percent  for  each 
month  before  age  65  (maximum  reduction  of  20  percent  at  age 

62); 

A  wife  or  husband  beneficiary — 25/36  or  1  percent  for  each 
month  before  age  65  (maximum  reduction  of  25  percent  at  age 

62); 

A  nondisabled  widow  or  widower  or  surviving  divorced 
wife — 19/40  of  1  percent  for  each  month  before  age  65  (maxi- 
mum reduction  of  28.5  percent  at  age  60);  and 

A  disabled  widow  or  widower  or  surviving  divorced  wife — 
28.5  percent  plus  an  additional  43/240  of  1  percent  for  each 
month  before  age  60  (maximum  reduction  of  50  percent  at  age 
50). 

The  benefit  continues  to  be  paid  at  a  reduced  rate,  even  beyond 
the  age  at  which  they  would  have  been  payable  in  full.  The  re- 
duced rate  is  refigured  at  age  65  for  all  beneficiaries  (and  also  at 
age  62  for  a  widow,  widower,  and  a  surviving  divorced  wife)  to  omit 
months  for  which  the  reduced  benefit  was  not  paid;  for  example, 
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because  of  the  retirement  test.  Benefits  are  also  recomputed  when- 
ever additional  earnings  would  result  in  a  higher  benefit  amount. 
The  increased  benefit  rate  is  subject  to  the  same  percentage  actuar- 
ial reduction  as  the  initial  benefit. 

Delayed  retirement  credit.  A  benefit  credit  or  increase  given  to  a 
worker  for  delaying  retirement  after  attaining  age  65  for  each 
month  the  worker  (1)  was  fully  insured,  (2)  had  attained  age  65  but 
was  not  yet  age  72,  and  (3)  did  not  receive  benefits  because  he  had 
not  filed  an  application  or  was  working.  Each  credit  serves  as  a 
basis  for  increasing  the  monthly  benefit  (except  in  the  case  of  the 
special  minimum  PIA)  by  V12  of  1  percent  for  workers  who  attained 
age  62  before  1979  (1  percent  per  year)  and  by  V4  of  1  percent  for 
workers  attaining  age  62  after  1978  (3  percent  per  year).  A  surviv- 
ing spouse  (including  divorced)  receiving  widow(er)'s  benefits  is  en- 
titled to  the  same  increase  that  had  been  applied  to  the  benefit  of 
the  deceased  worker  or  for  which  the  worker  was  eligible  at  the 
time  of  death. 

Selected  Data  on  Beneficiary  Population 

The  following  tables  provide  detailed  information  on  the  number 
of  OASDI  beneficiaries,  the  average  amount  of  monthly  benefits  by 
type  of  beneficiary,  and  the  beneficiary  population  by  age  group, 
type  of  benefit,  State,  and  other  characteristics. 

TABLE  2.-T0TAL  OASDI  BENEFICIARIES 


Beneficiaries  (in  thousands) 2 

Calendar  year 1   

OASI  Dl  Total 


1945  

  1,106  

1,106 

1950  

  2,930   

2,930 

1955  

  7,563   

7,563 

1960  

  13,740 

522 

14,262 

1965  

  18,509 

1,648 

20,157 

1970  

  23,185 

2,568 

25,753 

1975  

  27,244 

4,125 

31,369 

1980  

  30,384 

4,734 

35,118 

1981  

  31,550 

4,456 

36,006 

xAs  of  June  of  each  year,  except  1981,  which  is  based  on  December  1981  data. 
2  Beneficiaries  in  current  pay  status. 

Source:  SSA. 


TABLE  3— RETIRED  WORKERS  AND  DEPENDENTS:  NUMBER  OF  AND  AVERAGE  MONTHLY 

BENEFITS 


woS       SP°uses  Children 


1970: 

Number  of  current  beneficiaries  (in  thousands)  1         13,349       2,668  546 

Average  payment   $118        $61  $45 
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TABLE  3.— RETIRED  WORKERS  AND  DEPENDENTS:  NUMBER  OF  AND  AVERAGE  MONTHLY 

BENEFITS-Continued 

 woS  SP°uses  Children 

Number  of  new  awards  (in  thousands)   1,338  339  183 

Average  payment   $124  $58  $45 

1975: 

Number  of  current  beneficiaries  (in  thousands)  1   16,588  2,671  643 

Average  payment   $207  $105  $77 

Number  of  new  awards  (in  thousands)   1,506  351  226 

Average  payment   $206  $96  $82 

1981: 

Number  of  current  beneficiaries  (in  thousands)  1   20,195  3,031  633 

Average  payment   $386  $195  $161 

Number  of  new  awards  (in  thousands)  2   1,590  343  280 

Average  payment   $374  $175  $178 

1  As  of  December  1981. 

2  Fiscal  year  1981. 

Source:  SSA,  February  1982. 

TABLE  4— SURVIVORS:  NUMBER  OF  AND  AVERAGE  MONTHLY  BENEFITS 1 

Phiwmn      Mothers  and  Widows/ 

innaren  fathers  wj(jowers 

1970: 

Number  of  current  beneficiaries  (in  thousands)  2   2,688  523  3,227 

Average  payment   $82  $87  $102 

Number  of  new  awards  (in  thousands)   592  112  363 

Average  payment   $78  $87  $106 

1975: 

Number  of  current  beneficiaries  (in  thousands)  2   2,919  582  3,889 

Average  payment   $139  $147  $192 

Number  of  new  awards  (in  thousands)   591  116  354 

Average  payment   $137  $150  $193 

1981: 

Number  of  current  beneficiaries  (in  thousands)  2   2,546  548  4,386 

Average  payment   $271  $277  $349 

Number  of  new  awards  (in  thousands)  3   488  104  464 

Average  payment   $244  $245  $319 

1  Minor  categories  (Disabled  widows/widowers  and  parents)  are  excluded  from  table. 

2  As  of  December  1981. 

3  Fiscal  year  1981. 

Source:  SSA,  February  1982. 
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TABLE  5— DISABLED  WORKERS  AND  DEPENDENTS:  NUMBER  OF  AND  AVERAGE  MONTHLY 

BENEFITS 


Disabled 
workers 

Spouses 

Children 

1970: 

Number  of  current  beneficiaries  (in  thousands) 1  

1,493 

283 

889 

Average  payment  

$131 

$43 

$39 

Number  of  new  awards  (in  thousands)  

350 

96 

317 

Average  payment  

$140 

$40 

$37 

1975: 

Number  of  current  beneficiaries  (in  thousands) 1  

2,489 

453 

1,411 

Average  payment  :  

$226 

$67 

$62 

Number  of  new  awards  (in  thousands)  

592 

149 

515 

Average  payment  

$234 

$68 

$63 

1981: 

Number  of  current  beneficiaries  (in  thousands) 1  

2,777 

428 

1,252 

Average  payment  

$413 

$122 

$123 

Number  of  new  awards  (in  thousands) 2  

358 

101 

364 

Average  payment  

$402 

$107 

$112 

1  As  of  December  1981. 

2  Fiscal  year  1981. 


Source:  SSA,  February  1982. 

TABLE  6.-0ASDI  BENEFICIARIES,  SELECTED  AGE  DATA,  JUNE  1981 


Type  of  OASDI  beneficiary  Beneficiaries 


Total   35,709,830 

Retirement1   23,441,142 

Workers  65  and  over   17,693,096 

Men   9,519,131 

Women   8,173,965 

Wives  and  husbands  65  and  over   2,390,903 

Disabled  adult  children   141,975 

Workers  62-64    2,098,834 

Men   1,052,690 

Women   1,046,144 

Wives  and  husbands  62-64   429,674 

Children  under  18  and  students  18-21    497,451 

Wives  with  children   189,209 

Disability   4,635,831 

Workers  under  65  ,   2,835,471 

Men   1,911,506 

Women   923,965 

Wives  and  husbands  65  and  over   36,781 

Disabled  adult  children   33,000 

Wives  and  husbands  62-64   39,610 

Children  under  18  and  students  18-21   1,317,022 

Wives  with  children   373,947 
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TABLE  6.-0ASDI  BENEFICIARIES,  SELECTED  AGE  DATA,  JUNE  1981 — Continued 


Type  of  OASDI  beneficiary  Beneficiaries 


Survivors   7,632,857 

Widows  and  widowers  65  and  over   3,751,928 

Disabled  widows  and  widowers  50-59   124,240 

Disabled  adult  children   281,156 

Parents  65  and  over   13,893 

Parents  62-64   248 

Nondisabled  widows  and  widowers  60-64   569,430 

Children  under  18  and  students  18-21    2,343,242 

Widowed  mothers  and  fathers   548,720 


1Excludes  87,265  special  age-72  beneficiaries. 
Source:  SSA. 


TABLE  7. — OASDI  BENEFICIARIES,  STATE-BY-STATE  DATA 

[Dollars  in  millions] 


Beneficiaries— as  of        Fiscal  year  1981 
June  1980  benefits  payments 


Total   35,219,930  $136,266 

Alabama   636,923  2,163 

Alaska   20,880  78 

Arizona   414,688  1,645 

Arkansas   438,479  1,449 

California   3,179,084  12,697 

Colorado   327,514  1,257 

Connecticut   472,490  2,059 

Delaware   86,115  355 

District  of  Columbia   87,690  303 

Florida   2,038,867  8,096 

Georgia   764,043  2,619 

Hawaii   111,003  414 

Idaho   130,046  497 

Illinois   1,620,344  6,740 

Indiana   811,096  3,336 

Iowa   489,191  1,922 

Kansas   372,822  1,465 

Kentucky   594,936  2,035 

Louisiana   578,705  1,959 

Maine   196,631  723 

Maryland   525,682  2,093 

Massachusetts   918,712  3,736 

Michigan   1,349,424  5,656 

Minnesota   612,321  2,342 

Mississippi   426,810  1,307 
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TABLE  7.— OASDI  BENEFICIARIES,  STATE-BY-STATE  DATA— Continued 


[Dollars  in  millions] 


State1 

Beneficiaries — as  of 

Fiscal  year  1981 

June  1980 

benefits  payments 

Missouri  

QCA  flOQ 

0  OAC 

Montana  

110  A.A7 

  110,00/ 

A  CI 

451 

Nebraska  

OCO  007 

  lo5,l6f 

n7n 

970 

no  ooo 

  9z:,333 

07n 

370 

New  Hampshire  

  138,535 

560 

New  Jersey  

1  1  C 1  Cftft 

  1,151,500 

A  C\AC 

4,946 

New  Mexico  

170  CCA 

  l/Z,ob4 

cnc 

59b 

11.,.,  V/\rl/ 

1  0  nQ7 
U,\)ol 

North  Carolina  

007  AC1 

o  nno 

North  Dakota  

  104,346 

375 

Ohio  

  1,611,006 

6,522 

Oklahoma  

  476,212 

1,731 

Oregon   

Af\c  con 

  40b,639 

1  ccc 
1,030 

Pennsylvania  

o  nco  oai 

  2,052,847 

o  cnc 

8,505 

Rhode  Island  

  168,213 

679 

South  Carolina  

A  A  0  000 

.,   443,333 

1  C07 

1,527 

ooutn  Dakota  

110  A  00 

  118,438 

A  00 

4zo 

Tennessee  

7on  cm 

  /o0,591 

o  con 

Texas  

1  7nn  ono 

  1,799,293 

C  A  Aft 

6,449 

Utah  

1  A  C  TOO 

  145,738 

C77 

577 

Vermont  

  80,073 

308 

Virginia  

  712,313 

0  C77 

2,577 

Washington  

  574,855 

2,358 

West  Virginia  

  358,438 

1  IOC 

1,325 

Wisconsin  

  761,058 

3,080 

Wyoming  

  48,981 

191 

Other  areas: 

American  Samoa  

  2,394 

3 

Guam  

  3,013 

8 

Puerto  Rico  

  568,427 

1,215 

Virgin  Islands  

  7,578 

24 

Abroad  

  311,600 

950 

1  Beneficiary  by  State  of  residence. 


Source:  SSA 
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Administration  of  the  Programs 

The  Social  Security  Administration  (SSA),  of  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services,  administers  the  old-age,  survivors  and 
disability  insurance  programs.  In  fiscal  year  1981,  SSA  had  a  per- 
manent staff  of  75,186.  Administrative  expenses,  averaging  about 
1.3  percent  of  benefits,  are  paid  out  of  the  two  trust  funds.  The  na- 
tional headquarters  offices  are  located  principally  in  Baltimore, 
Md.  There  are  10  regional  offices  located  in  major  cities  throughout 
the  country  which  direct  and  coordinate  most  SSA  activities  in 
their  respective  regions.  There  are  over  1,300  District  and  Branch 
offices  and  4,000  contact  stations  through  which  SSA  deals  directly 
with  the  public.  Claims  not  processed  in  the  field  offices  are  adjudi- 
cated in  6  geographically  dispersed  program  service  centers. 

For  the  DI  program,  State  agencies  gather  medical  and  vocation- 
al evidence  and  make  the  original  determination  of  disability,  after 
the  social  security  field  office  has  taken  the  claim  and  assembled 
information  on  the  claimant's  condition,  treatment  sources,  and 
ability  to  work.  The  SSA  field  office  generally  completes  all  of  the 
nondisability  portions  of  the  claim  (for  example,  whether  the 
person  has  sufficient  quarters  of  coverage). 

Recent  Legislation 

Significant  changes  in  OASDI  were  made  in  1981  by  Public  Law 
97-35  and  Public  Law  97-123.  The  major  changes  were: 

Prospective  Elimination  of  the  Minimum  Benefit. — Under  the  old 
law,  beneficiaries  whose  average  lifetime  earnings  under  the  social 
security  were  low  received  a  "minimum  benefit"  which  was  higher 
than  the  benefit  they  would  have  otherwise  received  under  the  reg- 
ular benefit  computation  formula.  The  new  provision  eliminates 
the  minimum  benefit  for  beneficiaries  who  initially  become  eligible 
for  benefits  after  December  1981.  Instead,  their  benefits  will  be 
computed  using  the  regular  benefit  formula. 

Elimination  of  the  Student  Benefit — Since  1965,  unmarried  child 
beneficiaries  received  benefits  from  age  18  through  21  if  they  were 
attending  a  high  school,  college,  or  vocational  school  full  time.  The 
new  law  eliminates  benefits  to  new  post-secondary  students  age  18- 
21  who  are  full-time  students  at  institutions  of  higher  education  or 
other  post-secondary  schools,  and  allows  benefits  to  elementary  or 
secondary  students  only  up  to  age  19,  effective  with  benefits  pay- 
able for  August  1982.  Certain  students  who  begin  post-secondary 
school  before  May  1982  may  continue  to  receive  benefits  up  until 
age  22;  however,  these  benefits  will  be  reduced  25  percent  each 
year,  and  no  cost-of-living  adjustments  or  summer-month  benefits 
will  be  paid  beginning  in  1982.  No  post-secondary  student  benefits 
will  be  payable  after  April  1,  1985. 

Extension  of  Disability  Benefit  Offset — Under  old  law,  a  disabled 
worker  could  not  receive  more  than  80  percent  of  his  pre-disability 
earnings  in  combined  DI  and  worker's  compensation  (WC)  pay- 
ments. The  new  provision  extends  this  concept  to  payments  other 
than  WC.  The  worker's  DI  benefits  are  reduced  (if  necessary)  so 
that  the  sum  of  disability  benefits  payable  under  Federal,  State, 
and  local  public  programs  (with  certain  exceptions,  such  as  Veter- 
ans Administration  benefits)  plus  DI  will  not  exceed  the  higher  of 
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80  percent  of  the  worker's  '  'average  current  earnings  or  the  DI 
benefits  aione."  In  contrast  to  the  old  law  which  ended  the  offset  at 
62,  the  new  provision  extends  the  disability  offset  to  disabled  work- 
ers up  to  age  65. 

Termination  of  Mother's  and  Fathers  Benefits  When  Youngest 
Child  Attains  Age  16. — Under  this  provision,  benefits  will  no 
longer  be  paid  to  a  mother  or  father  caring  for  a  child  receiving 
child's  benefits  beyond  the  time  the  child  reaches  age  16  (rather 
than  age  18,  as  under  prior  law).  A  two-year  phase-out  was  includ- 
ed for  current  recipients.  New  recipients  were  affected  upon  enact- 
ment. 

Payment  of  Benefits  in  Month  of  Entitlement. — Workers  and 
their  spouses  (including  divorced  spouses)  can  no  longer  receive  old- 
age  benefits  for  a  month  unless  they  meet  the  requirements  for  en- 
titlement throughout  that  month.  The  major  effect  is,  for  persons 
who  claim  benefits  in  the  month  in  which  they  reach  age  62,  to 
postpone  entitlement  to  old-age  benefits  to  the  next  month. 

Modification  Lump  Sum  Death  Benefit. — Under  the  old  law,  a 
one-time  payment  of  $255  was  made  to  the  surviving  spouse  of  a 
deceased  worker  or  to  some  other  person  or  institution  (e.g.,  funer- 
al home)  incurring  expenses  in  connection  with  the  deceased 
worker's  funeral.  The  lump  sum  death  benefit  could  be  paid  wheth- 
er or  not  regular  monthly  cash  benefits  were  payable  to  survivors 
of  the  deceased  worker.  Under  the  new  law,  effective  for  insured 
workers  who  die  after  August  1981,  the  lump-sum  death  payment 
may  be  paid  only  to  the  spouse  living  with  the  worker  at  the  time 
of  death  or  to  a  spouse  (excluding  a  divorced  spouse)  who  is  eligible 
for  widow's  or  widower's  benefits  for  the  month  in  which  the 
worker  died.  If  there  is  no  spouse  eligible  for  the  payment,  it  will 
be  made  to  children  who  are  eligible  for  monthly  benefits  in  the 
month  of  death.  Otherwise,  no  lump-sum  will  be  payable. 

Rounding  of  Benefits. — Under  the  old  law,  when  benefit  amounts 
were  calculated,  they  were  rounded  to  the  next  higher  10  cents. 
This  upward  rounding  could  occur  at  several  stages  in  the  compu- 
tation process,  so  that  a  benefit  could  have  been  rounded  upward 
several  times  before  the  final  amount  was  determined.  Under  the 
new  procedure,  OASDI  benefit  amounts  are  rounded  to  the  next 
lower  10  cents  at  every  step  of  the  benefit  calculation  and  then  to 
the  next  lower  dollar  at  the  final  step. 

Retention  of  Social  Security  Earnings  Test  Exempt  Age  at  72 
through  1982— This  provision  retains,  through  1982,  age  72  as  the 
age  at  which  the  earnings  test  no  longer  applies;  beginning  in  1983, 
the  age  will  be  lowered  to  70.  (Under  prior  law,  the  age  at  which 
the  earnings  test  no  longer  applies  would  have  been  lowered  from 
72  to  70  beginning  in  1982.) 

Reimbursement  of  States  for  Successful  Rehabilitation  Services. — 
Prior  law  authorized  the  use  of  social  security  trust  fund  monies  to 
purchase  rehabilitation  services  for  disabled  beneficiaries.  The  new 
provision  provides  that  the  cost  of  vocational  rehabilitation  (VR) 
services  provided  by  the  States  to  social  security  disability  benefici- 
aries are  to  be  reimbursed  from  the  trust  funds  only  if  the  disabled 
beneficiaries  engage  in  Substantial  Gainful  Activity  (SGA)  for  9 
continuous  months  and  if  the  VR  services  contributed  to  the  suc- 
cessful return  to  SGA. 
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Interfund  Borrowing. — Because  of  the  precarious  financial  condi- 
tion of  the  OASI  fund,  Congress  authorized  the  OASI,  DI  and  Hos- 
pital Insurance  (HI)  trust  funds  to  borrow  from  one  another  until 
December  31,  1982,  as  necessary  to  meet  benefit  payments. 

Tax  on  Sick  Pay. — Under  the  old  law,  sick  pay  made  during  the 
first  6  months  of  sickness  was  generally  excluded  from  FICA  tax- 
ation, if  made  under  a  qualified  sick-pay  plan  (payments  after  6 
months  were  and  continue  to  be  excluded).  The  new  provision  pro- 
vides that  all  sick  payments  (except  those  made  under  a  worker's 
compensation  plan)  are  subject  to  the  social  security  payroll  tax  in 
the  first  6  months  the  employee  is  off  work.  Any  portion  of  such 
sickness  benefits  paid  for  by  employee  contributions  would  not  be 
covered. 

OASDI  Financing 

The  OASDI  programs  are  self-financed  on  a  pay-as-you-go  basis; 
that  is,  current  income  to  the  system  goes  to  meet  current  benefit 
obligations.  No  provision  is  made  for  accumulating  the  funds' 
assets  at  a  given  level  equal  to  anticipated  payments.  Instead,  the 
tax  rates  are  established  according  to  actuarial  projections  with  a 
view  to  assuring  that  revenues  will  be  sufficient  to  meet  benefit  ob- 
ligations. Moneys  accumulated  in  the  trust  fund  provide  a  reserve 
to  cushion  temporary  shortfalls  in  revenues  or  unexpected  in- 
creases in  outlays  due  to  economic  fluctuations. 

Current  Financing  Provisions 

Social  security  is  financed  by  a  payroll  tax  on  earnings,  with  por- 
tions of  its  revenues  earmarked  for  each  of  the  trust  funds.  All  per- 
sons who  work  in  employment  covered  by  the  programs  pay  a  tax 
on  their  earnings  up  to  a  maximum  annual  dollar  amount.  Em- 
ployers pay  an  equal  tax  for  these  workers.  Under  current  law,  as 
of  1982,  the  tax  is  levied  at  a  rate  of  6.70  percent  of  the  first 
$32,400  of  earnings  for  both  the  employer  and  employee.  This  maxi- 
mum amount  is  called  the  "taxable  earnings  base"  and  rises  each 
year  at  the  same  rate  that  average  earnings  in  the  economy  rise. 

Tables  8-10  which  follow  show  the  tax  rates  and  taxable  earn- 
ings bases  which  will  go  into  effect  under  present  law.  As  illustrat- 
ed in  table  9B,  the  maximum  annual  tax  payment  for  the  worker, 
just  $374  in  1970,  is  $2,171  in  1982,  projected  to  reach  $4,705  in 
1990,  an  amount  matched  by  the  employer.  For  the  self-employed, 
the  maximum  tax  payment  is  projected  to  reach  $6,611  by  1990. 

Evidently,  significant  increases  in  the  taxes  were  established  in 
the  1977  amendments.  At  the  time  those  amendments  were  adopt- 
ed, the  funds  were  projected  to  be  adequate  to  meet  benefit  obliga- 
tions for  many  years.  However,  the  1977  changes  did  not  provide 
adequate  margin  for  error  and  the  economic  situation  has  turned 
out  to  be  far  less  favorable  than  assumed  at  that  time. 


TABLE  8.-TAX  RATES  FOR  THE  SOCIAL  SECURITY  TRUST  FUNDS,  1977  AND  AFTER 
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[In  percent] 


EMPLOYERS  AND  EMPLOYEES,  EACH 


1977    4.375  0.575  4.95  0.90  5.85 

1978    4.275  .775  5.05  1.00  6.05 

1979   .'.   4.330  .750  5.08  1.05  6.13 

1980   4.520  .560  5.08  1.05  6.13 

1981    4.700  .650  5.35  1.30  6.65 

1982-84   4.575  .825  5.40  1.30  6.70 

1985    4.750  .950  5.70  1.35  7.05 

1986-89   4.750  .950  5.70  1.45  7.15 

1990  and  later   5.100  1.100  6.20  1.45  7.65 


SELF-EMPLOYED  PERSONS 


1977    6.1850  0.8150  7.00  0.90  7.90 

1978   6.0100  1.0900  7.10  1.00  8.10 

1979   6.0100  1.0400  7.05  1.05  8.10 

1980   6.2725  .7775  7.05  1.05  8.10 

1981    7.0250  .9750  8.00  1.30  9.30 

1982-84   6.8125  1.2375  8.05  1.30  9.35 

1985   7.1250  1.4250  8.55  1.35  9.90 

1986-89   7.1250  1.4250  8.55  1.45  10.00 

1990  and  later   7.6500  1.6500  9.30  1.45  10.75 


1  Old-age  and  survivors  insurance. 

2  Disability  insurance. 

3  Hospital  insurance  (part  A  of  medicare). 

TABLE  9A— ANNUAL  EARNINGS  SUBJECT  TO  THE  SOCIAL  SECURITY  TAX  (TAXABLE 

EARNINGS  BASE) 


Calendar  year  Administration  CBO 


1980   $25,900  $25,900 

1981   29,700  29,700 

1982   32,400  32,400 

19831   35,100  35,100 

19841   38,100  37,800 

1985 1   40,500  40,500 

19861  „   42,600  43,500 

19871  ,   45,600  46,500 


1  Estimates. 

Source:  SSA  and  CBO. 
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TABLE  9B.— MAXIMUM  ANNUAL  OASDHI  TAX  PAYMENTS:  1970-90 


Maximum  annual  tax  payment 


Employee 

(matched  by  Self-employed 
employer) 


1970   $374  $538 

1975   825  1,114 

1980   1,588  2,098 

1981   1,975  2,762 

1982   2,171  3,030 

1983 1    2,392  3,338 

1984   2,613  3,647 

1985   3.024  4,247 

1986   3,346  4,680 

1987   3,625  5,070 

1988   3,882  5,430 

1989   4,140  5,790 

1990   4,705  6,611 


1  Beginning  in  1983,  based  on  1981  Board  of  Trustees'  Intermediate  II — B  Assumptions,  adjusting  for  actual 
level  in  1982. 

TABLE  10. — ADDITIONAL  TAX  INCOME  TO  SOCIAL  SECURITY  TRUST  FUNDS  RESULTING 
FROM  1977  AMENDMENTS  (CALENDAR  YEARS  1983-87) 

[In  billions] 


Additional  tax  income 

Calendar  years  


OASDI  HI  Total 


1983   26.3  1.5  27.8 

1984   29.1  1.7  30.8 

1985   43.0  3.6  46.6 

1986   47.4  2.4  49.7 

1987   51.0  2.4  53.4 


Note:  Based  on  the  1981  Trustees'  Report  Intermediate  (ll-B)  economic  assumptions. 
Source.-  Office  of  Actuary,  SSA. 

Public  Law  97-123  authorizes  interfund  borrowing  on  a  tempo- 
rary basis.  After  consulting  with  the  other  trustees,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  until  December  31,  1982  to  transfer 
funds  among  the  OASI,  DI,  and  HI  trust  funds.  Such  transfers  are 
to  be  made  on  a  loan  basis,  repayable  with  interest.  The  conference 
report  states  that  loans  may  not  be  made  to  a  trust  fund  to  insure 
the  payment  of  benefits  for  a  period  in  excess  of  6  months,  or 
beyond  June  1983. 

Status  of  the  trust  funds — short  range  situation 

Despite  this  and  other  changes  enacted  in  1981,  the  social  secu- 
rity system  faces  significant  financial  problems.  Weak  economic 
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growth  has  constrained  payroll  tax  collections  while  inflation  has 
resulted  in  relatively  large  increases  in  indexed  benefits.  Trust 
fund  assets  relative  to  cash  benefit  program  outlays  have  been  seri- 
ously eroded  because  aggregate  outgo  has  exceeded  income  in  the 
last  6  years. 

Under  the  President's  fiscal  year  1983  budget  assumptions,  the 
present  law  reserves  of  the  OASI  trust  fund,  including  the  supple- 
ments permitted  under  the  interfund  borrowing  authority,  are  in- 
sufficient to  finance  full  OASI  benefit  payments  beyond  June  1983. 
If  Congress  reauthorizes  interfund  borrowing,  reserves  of  OASI  and 
the  other  trust  funds,  together,  are  projected  to  fall  below  the  po- 
tential danger  level  of  13  percent  of  1  year's  outgo  sometime  late  in 
fiscal  year  1984  and  remain  there  throughout  the  5-year  budgeting 
period.  (See  Table  11.)  Social  Security  actuaries  consider  13  percent 
the  critical  point  because  even  a  small  error  in  the  estimates  or  un- 
foreseen fluctuations  in  the  flow  of  income  and  outgo  may  cause  re- 
serves to  fall  below  a  month's  benefits  at  some  point  during  the 
year.  The  actuaries  point  out  that  a  minimum  4  to  5  percentage- 
point  spread  between  the  potential  danger  level  (13  percent)  and 
the  actual  level  of  insolvency  (9  percent)  is  needed  to  avoid  cash- 
flow problems. 

According  to  the  Office  of  the  Actuary  of  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration: "There  is  virtually  no  margin  of  safety  in  these  pro- 
jections. In  other  words,  if  actual  future  economic  and  demographic 
conditions  are  even  slightly  less  favorable  than  those  assumed  in 
the  budget,  scheduled  OASDI  and  HI  tax  income  would  be  insuffi- 
cient and  tax  rate  reallocation  or  extended  interfund  borrowing 
could  only  postpone  temporarily  the  financing  problems  of  the 
trust  funds. 

The  Congressional  Budget  Office  (CBO)  fiscal  year  1983  "base- 
line" budget  projections  are  even  more  pessimistic.  They  show  the 
combined  reserves  of  the  three  trust  funds  falling  below  the  level 
required  for  solvency  in  fiscal  year  1984  and  remaining  below  that 
level  throughout  the  remainder  of  the  5-year  budgeting  period. 
Under  these  assumptions,  insolvency  could  even  result  before  the 
end  of  1983. 

The  following  table  compares  the  combined  OASDHI  reserve 
ratios  for  fiscal  and  calendar  years  1983-87  projected  by  the  Ad- 
ministration and  CBO. 

TABLE  11.— ASSETS  OF  THE  COMBINED  OASDHI  PROGRAMS  AT  THE  BEGINNING  OF  THE 
YEAR  AS  A  PERCENT  OF  OUTGO  DURING  THE  YEAR 1 

[In  percent] 


Administration ... 
CBO  base-line.... 
CBO  pessimistic. 


Fiscal  year— 


1983 

1984 

1985 

1986 

1987 

21 

17 

12 

11 

12 

19 

13 

8 

5 

5 

19 

13 

5 

-1 

-5 
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Calendar  year 2 

1983 

1984 

1985 

1986  1987 

Administration  

  18 

14 

8 

8  9 

1  Assumes  interfund  borrowing  is  reauthorized. 

2  CBO  projections  not  available  on  calendar  year  basis.  They  would  be  approximately  4  percentage  points 
lower  than  the  fiscal  year  projections. 


Source:  SSA  and  CBO. 

Shown  below  are  the  projections  of  the  operations  of  the  individ- 
ual and  combined  trust  funds  under  the  Administration's  budget 
assumptions  and  CBO's  "base-line"  assumptions. 

TABLE  12.— ESTIMATED  OPERATIONS  OF  THE  OASI,  Dl  AND  HI  TRUST  FUNDS  BASED  UPON 
THE  PRESIDENT'S  FISCAL  YEAR  1983  BUDGET  ASSUMPTIONS 


[Dollars  in  billions] 


Fiscal  year — 

1982 

1983 

1984 

1985 

1986 

1987 

Old  age  and  survivors  insurance: 

Outgo  

138.2 

152.7 

166.6 

179.8 

193.1 

207.5 

Income  

130.1 

144.1 

147.7 

163.7 

179.7 

194.3 

Year-end  balance  

15.8 

7.2 

-11.8 

-27.9 

-41.3 

-54.5 

Start-of-year  balance  (as  percent  of 

outgo)  

17 

10 

4 

-7 

-14 

-20 

Disability  insurance: 

Outgo  

18.4 

18.9 

19.6 

20.4 

21.4 

22.6 

Income  

22.0 

19.4 

28.8 

35.5 

41.5 

46.3 

Year-end  balance  

6.9 

7.4 

16.6 

31.8 

51.9 

75.6 

Start-of-year  balance  (as  percent  of 

outgo)  

18 

37 

38 

81 

148 

230 

Hospital  insurance: 

Outgo  

34.3 

39.5 

45.0 

51.7 

59.1 

67.4 

Income  

38.7 

42.2 

45.7 

50.9 

58.6 

64.4 

Year-end  balance  

22.5 

25.2 

26.0 

25.2 

24.7 

21.7 

Start-of-year  balance  (as  percent  of 

outgo)  

53 

57 

56 

50 

43 

37 

Combined  OASDHI: 

Outgo  

190.9 

211.1 

231.2 

251.9 

273.6 

297.5 

Income  

190.8 

205.7 

222.2 

250.1 

279.8 

305.0 

Year-end  balance  

45.2 

39.8 

30.8 

29.0 

35.2 

42.7 

Start-of-year  balance  (as  percent  of 

outgo)  

24 

21 

17 

12 

11 

12 

Notes:  The  income  figures  for  1983,  and  the  end-of-year  asset  figures  for  1983  and  later,  reflect  the  transfer 
of  $6.4  billion  from  the  Dl  trust  fund  to  the  OASI  trust  fund  under  the  interfund  borrowing  authority  provided 
by  Public  Law  97-123. 

The  estimated  operations  for  OASI,  OASDI,  and  total  OASDI  and  HI  in  1983  and  later  are  theoretical  since, 
following  the  expiration  of  the  present  law  interfund  borrowing  authority,  the  OASI  trust  fund  would  become 
depleted  in  the  second  half  of  1983  when  assets  become  insufficient  to  pay  benefits  when  due. 

Source:  Social  Security  Administration,  Office  of  the  Actuary. 
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TABLE  13.-CB0  BASELINE  PROJECTIONS  OF  SOCIAL  SECURITY  TRUST  FUND  OUTLAYS, 
INCOMES,  AND  BALANCES,  BY  FISCAL  YEAR,  ASSUMING  $6.4  BILLION  TRANSFER  FROM 
DITOOASI  IN  FISCAL  YEAR  1983 1 

[In  billions  of  dollars] 


1981      1982      1983      1984      1985      1986  1987 


Old  age  and  survivors 

insurance: 

Outlays  

Income 2  

Year-end  balance  

Start-of-year  balance  (as 

percent  of  outlays)  

Disability  insurance: 

Outlays  

Income 2  

Year-end  balance  

Start-of-year  balance  (as 

percent  of  outlays)  

Hospital  insurance: 

Outlays  

Income 2  

Year-end  balance  

Start-of-year  balance  (as 

percent  of  outlays)  

Combined  OASI,  Dl,  and  HI: 

Outlays  

Income 2  

Year-end  balance  

Start-of-year  balance  (as 

percent  of  outlays)  


122.3 
121.6 

93  R 

£0.0 

139.3 
128.7 
13  3 

10.0 

153.7 
143.1 

9  7 

L.I 

167.4 
149.4 
is  3 

—  1  J.O 

182.7 
167.7 

3ft  3 
—  ou.o 

198.4 
184.6 

AA  1 

214.4 
200.5 
ftf  ft 

?fi  1 

17  1 

8  fi 

o.u 

l.U 

—  84 

—  o.t 

—  IS  3 

—  1  J.O 

9ft  fi 

—  £0.0 

17.3 
13.0 

3  A 

O.t 

18.8 
21.8 
fi  s 

U.J 

20.0 
19.0 
j.j 

20.9 
28.4 

IL.Q 

21.6 
35.0 

9fi  3 

£0.0 

22.3 
40.6 

AA  fi 

23.6 
45.6 
fifi  fi 

00.0 

44.4 

18.1 

32.3 

26.2 

59.7 

117.9 

189.0 

29.3 
32.9 
18.1 

34.3 
38.0 
21.8 

40.0 
41.3 
23.2 

46.3 
45.1 
22.0 

53.1 
50.1 
19.0 

60.6 
57.4 
15.8 

69.1 
62.8 
9.5 

49.5 

52.8 

54.6 

50.1 

41.4 

31.3 

22.8 

168.8 
167.4 
45.3 

192.3 
188.5 
41.5 

213.6 
203.5 
31.4 

234.6 
222.8 
19.6 

257.4 
252.8 
15.0 

281.3 
282.6 
16.3 

307.2 
308.9 
18.0 

27.7 

23.6 

19.4 

13.4 

7.6 

5.3 

5.3 

1  The  projections  assume  a  $6.4  billion  transfer  from  Dl  in  fiscal  year  1983  to  OASI.  The  individual  trust 
fund  balances  at  the  end  of  fiscal  years  1983  to  1987  are  similarly  adjusted.  The  combined  OASI  and  Dl  funds' 
balances  remain  the  same  under  this  calculation,  implicitly  assuming  interest  payments  from  one  fund  to  the 
other.  No  interest  adjustment  was  made  in  each  of  the  two  accounts  individually,  however,  since  the  mechanism 
and  scorekeeping  of  these  is  not  yet  entirely  certain.  These  estimates  are  not  strictly  comparable  with  those  of 
the  Administration  because  no  interest  outlay  is  shown  from  the  OASI  to  the  Dl  fund  (which  would  receive  it  as 
income),  nor  is  added  interest  income  shown  to  the  OASI  fund. 

2  Income  to  the  trust  fund  is  treated  as  budget  authority  under  the  budget  process.  It  includes  payroll  tax 
receipts,  interest  on  balances,  and  certain  general  fund  transfers. 

Source:  CB0.  Based  on  CBO's  economic  assumptions. 
Note:  Minus  sign  denotes  a  deficit. 
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TABLE  14.— ADMINISTRATION  AND  CBO  ECONOMIC  ASSUMPTIONS  (RELATED  TO  OASDI 

PROGRAM) 

[In  percent] 

Increase  in  CPI         Social  security  benefit        Unemployment  rate 
increase 


CalendaryMr         Ad«fra-      CBO      Administra-      CB0      Ad"™fra-  CBO 


1982  

7.3 

7.5 

8.1 

8.5 

8.9 

8.9 

1983  

6.0 

6.9 

6.5 

6.5 

7.9 

8.0 

1984  

4.6 

6.9 

4.8 

7.2 

7.1 

7.4 

1985  

4.8 

6.4 

4.8 

6.5 

6.4 

7.2 

1986  

4.6 

6.0 

4.6 

6.1 

5.8 

6.9 

1987  

4.5 

5.7 

4.5 

5.8 

5.3 

6.7 

Source:  SSA  and  CBO. 


The  Long-Range  Situation 


Because  the  social  security  program  has  been  designed  as  a 
system  in  which  those  who  pay  the  taxes  supporting  it  are  consid- 
ered to  be  earning  the  right  to  future  benefits,  Congress  has  tradi- 
tionally required  long-range  estimates  of  the  program's  actuarial 
balance  and  has  set  future  tax  rates  with  a  view  to  assuring  that 
the  income  of  the  program  will  be  sufficient  to  cover  its  outgo. 
These  estimates  are  re-evaluated  every  year  and  are  published  as 
part  of  an  annual  report  made  by  the  Trustees  of  the  social  secu- 
rity programs.  This  report  is  due  April  1.  Under  current  proce- 
dures, the  long-range  actuarial  analysis  of  the  cash  benefits  pro- 
gram covers  a  75-year  period — generally  long  enough  to  cover  the 
anticipated  retirement  years  of  those  currently  in  the  work  force. 
Since  the  enactment  in  1965  of  the  Hospital  Insurance  program, 
long-range  actuarial  analyses  of  that  program  have  also  been 
made,  but  official  HI  estimates  are  made  only  over  a  25-year 
period. 

The  long-range  status  of  the  trust  fund  is  estimated  on  the  basis 
of  a  variety  of  economic  and  demographic  factors.  Many  of  these 
are  highly  subject  to  fluctuation  and  very  difficult  to  predict  with  a 
high  degree  of  accuracy.  Included  are  such  factors  as  birth  and  im- 
migration rates,  level  of  economic  activity,  inflation,  and  mortality. 
Three  paths  have  usually  been  projected  in  making  long-range  esti- 
mates: a  pessimistic  path,  an  optimistic  path,  and  an  intermediate 
path.  (The  1982  Trustees'  report  also  included  a  fourth  path  (II- A) 
which  reflects  more  optimistic  economic  assumptions  combined 
with  intermediate  demographic  assumptions). 

It  is  unlikely,  of  course,  that  the  actuaries  will  actually  succeed 
in  projecting  an  intermediate  path  which  exactly  predicts  the  net 
outcome  of  all  the  various  elements  over  a  75-year  period.  Howev- 
er, the  projections  do  represent  a  "best  estimate"  as  of  any  point  in 
time.  As  such,  the  long-range  projections  provide  a  valuable  guide 
to  trends  which  indicate  an  imbalance  in  the  system,  allowing  Con- 
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gress  to  make  necessary  corrections  gradually  and  thus  avoid 
sudden  shocks  that  the  system  would  have  difficulty  absorbing,  and 
that  taxpayers  and  beneficiaries  would  have  difficulty  accepting. 
Precisely  because  of  their  long-range  nature,  the  intermediate  as- 
sumptions are  generally  considered  to  be  an  acceptable  gauge  of 
long-range  soundness. 

The  long-range  financial  condition  of  the  social  security  trust 
funds  is  ordinarily  expressed  in  terms  of  ' 'percent  of  taxable  pay- 
roll" rather  than  in  dollar  amounts.  This  permits  a  direct  compari- 
son between  the  tax  rate  actually  in  the  law  and  the  cost  of  the 
program.  For  example,  if  the  program  is  projected  to  have  a  deficit 
of  "one  percent  of  taxable  payroll",  this  means  that  the  social  secu- 
rity tax  rates  now  in  the  law  would  have  to  be  increased  by  .5  per- 
centage points  on  employee  and  employer,  each,  in  order  to  pay  for 
the  benefits  due  under  present  law.  (Alternatively,  the  program 
could  be  brought  back  into  balance  by  an  equivalent  reduction  in 
benefit  outgo  or  by  a  combination  of  revenue  increases  and  outgo 
reductions.)  If  the  program  is  projected  to  have  a  deficit  of  1.5  per- 
cent of  taxable  payroll  and  expenditures  are  projected  to  be  10  per- 
cent of  taxable  payroll,  then,  under  the  given  set  of  assumptions, 
15  percent  (1.5  divided  by  10)  of  expenditures  could  not  be  met  with 
that  tax  schedule.  At  the  present  time,  total  taxable  payroll 
amounts  to  almost  $1.4  trillion  so  that  in  1982,  1.5  percent  of  pay- 
roll represents  about  $20  billion. 

The  following  table  provides  estimates  of  the  long-range  actuar- 
ial status  of  the  social  security  cash  benefit  programs  over  the  next 
75  years.  These  estimates  are  based  on  the  intermediate  II-B  as- 
sumptions used  in  the  1981  Trustees'  report.  The  leftmost  column 
in  the  table  shows  that  the  cash  benefits  trust  funds,  despite  their 
deficit  in  the  next  few  years,  have  a  surplus  over  the  next  25  years. 
However,  the  HI  program  has,  over  that  same  period,  a  deficit  of 
more  than  3  times  the  magnitude  of  the  cash  benefit  surplus. 
When  all  three  funds  are  combined,  the  programs  have  an  aggre- 
gate deficit  both  over  the  next  25  years  and  throughout  the  75-year 
valuation  period. 

TABLE  15— LONG-RANGE  STATUS  OF  THE  OASDHI  TRUST  FUNDS 

[Percent  of  taxable  payroll] 

25-year  periods  75-year 

  period,  1982- 

1982-2006      2007-2031      2032-2056  2056 


0ASDI: 

Income   12.01  12.40        12.40  12.27 

Outgo   11.37  14.08        16.81  14.09 

Balance   ,64  -1.68       -4.41  -1.82 

HI: 

Income   2.86  

Outgo   4.83  


Balance   -1.97 


Source:  1982  Board  of  Trustees'  Intermediate  ll-B  Assumptions.  HI  trust  fund  status  only  projected  for  25- 
year  period. 
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Over  the  next  75  years,  the  cash  benefits  programs  have  a  deficit 
of  1.82  percent  of  payroll.  This  means  that— under  the  actuaries' 
best  current  estimates — social  security  taxes  would  have  to  be  in- 
creased by  a  combined  1.82  percentage  points  (or  $25  billion  in  1982 
terms)  for  each  of  the  next  75  years.  This  (again  in  1982  terms)  rep- 
resents a  total  deficit  of  $1.9  trillion  over  the  next  75  years. 

If  the  deficit  in  the  OASDI  program  is  not  addressed  in  the  near 
term,  it  becomes  substantially  larger  on  an  annual  basis  in  the 
future.  For  the  last  one-third  of  the  75-year  period,  an  average 
annual  deficit  of  4.41  percent  of  taxable  payroll  (over  $60  billion 
per  year  in  1982  terms)  is  projected. 

Although  the  official  long-range  estimates  of  the  HI  program  are 
made  on  a  25-year  basis,  that  program  faces  some  of  the  same 
longer  range  problems  as  the  cash  benefits  program — for  example, 
the  increased  size  of  the  beneficiary  population  relative  to  the  tax- 
paying  population.  In  1981,  the  staff  asked  the  Health  Care  Financ- 
ing Administration  actuaries  to  make  a  75-year  estimate  of  the 
status  of  the  HI  trust  fund.  Under  that  projection,  the  HI  fund  has 
a  75-year  deficit  of  4.45  percent  of  taxable  payroll.  When  this  is 
combined  with  the  1.82  percent  deficit  of  the  OASDI  system,  the 
total  social  security  program  shows  an  average  deficit  in  each  of 
the  next  75  years  of  6.27  percent — in  1982  terms,  $85  billion  per 
year  or  $6.4  trillion  over  the  entire  period. 

Shortly  after  the  turn  of  the  century,  the  cost  of  the  OASDHI 
programs  rises  sharply,  growing  to  a  level  which  would  require  a 
payroll  tax  in  excess  of  25  percent  in  the  year  2035.  Under  pessi- 
mistic assumptions,  the  cost  of  paying  for  present-law  benefits 
under  OASDHI  would  require  a  payroll  tax  of  almost  50  percent  in 
the  year  2055. 


2.  MEDICARE 


Summary 

Medicare,  authorized  under  title  XVIII  of  the  Social  Security 
Act,  is  a  nationwide  health  insurance  program  for  the  aged  and 
certain  disabled  persons.  Medicare  has  two  parts,  the  hospital  in- 
surance or  part  A  program  and  the  supplementary  medical  insur- 
ance or  part  B  program. 

Legislative  Objective 

Section  1811  of  the  Social  Security  Act  specifies  that  the  part  A 
program  provides  basic  protection  against  the  costs  of  hospital,  re- 
lated posthospital,  and  home  health  services  for  eligible  individ- 
uals. Section  1831  of  the  act  establishes  a  voluntary  insurance  pro- 
gram to  provide  medical  insurance  benefits  for  aged  and  disabled 
individuals  who  elect  to  enroll  in  the  program. 

Eligibility  Criteria 

The  vast  majority  of  persons  reaching  age  65  are  automatically 
entitled  to  protection  without  cost  under  the  hospital  insurance 
program.  Persons  aged  65  and  older  not  entitled  to  coverage  may 
voluntarily  obtain  hospital  insurance  protection,  providing  they 
pay  the  full  cost  of  such  coverage  (currently  $89  per  month  rising 
to  $113  per  month  on  July  1,  1982).  Also  eligible  are  disabled  work- 
ers at  any  age,  disabled  widows  and  disabled  dependent  widowers 
between  the  ages  of  50  and  65,  beneficiaries  aged  18  or  older  who 
receive  benefits  because  of  disability  prior  to  reaching  age  22,  and 
disabled  railroad  annuitants  (all  after  a  certain  period  of  disabil- 
ity). Fully  or  currently  insured  workers  under  Social  Security  and 
their  dependents  with  chronic  renal  disease  are,  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances, considered  to  be  disabled  for  purposes  of  hospital  in- 
surance coverage. 

The  supplementary  medical  insurance  portion  of  medicare  is  a 
voluntary  program.  All  persons  aged  65  or  older  (whether  or  not 
they  are  entitled  to  hospital  insurance)  and  all  other  persons  enti- 
tled to  hospital  insurance  (i.e.,  the  disabled)  may  elect  to  enroll  in 
the  supplementary  medical  insurance  program.  Persons  aged  65  or 
older  who  elect  to  "buy  into"  the  hospital  insurance  program  are 
required  to  buy  part  B  supplementary  protection  as  well. 

The  number  of  persons  with  medicare  protection  is  shown  in 
table  1. 
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Benefits 


PART  A  BENEFITS 

During  each  benefit  period,1  hospital  insurance  pays  the  "reason- 
able costs"  for  the  following  services: 

Inpatient  hospital  care — 90  days.  For  the  first  60  days,  the 
reasonable  cost  of  all  covered  services,  except  for  an  initial  in- 
patient hospital  deductible  ($260  in  1982).  For  the  61st  day 
through  the  90th  day,  the  costs  of  all  covered  services,  except 
for  a  daily  coinsurance  ($65  in  1982).  An  additional  "lifetime 
reserve"  of  60  hospital  days  may  be  drawn  upon  when  more 
than  90  days  per  benefit  period  is  needed.  Each  reserve  day 
pays  for  all  covered  services,  except  for  a  coinsurance  of  $130 
per  reserve  day  in  1982.  Special  limitations  apply  in  the  case  of 
treatment  in  mental  hospitals. 

Skilled  nursing  facility  care — 100  days  in  a  skilled  nursing 
facility  for  persons  in  need  of  skilled  nursing  care  and/or 
skilled  rehabilitation  services  on  a  daily  basis.  All  covered 
services  are  paid  for  the  first  20  days,  after  which  patients 
must  pay  a  daily  coinsurance  amount  ($32.50  in  1982).  Patients 
must  be  in  a  hospital  for  3  consecutive  days  and  must,  except 
for  special  circumstances,  be  admitted  to  the  skilled  nursing  fa- 
cility within  30  days  following  hospital  discharge. 

Home  health  care — Medically  necessary  home  health  visits 
by  nurses,  therapists,  and  other  health  workers  to  individuals 
in  need  of  skilled  nursing  care,  physical  therapy,  or  speech 
therapy.  Eligibility  for  home  health  services  may  be  extended 
solely  on  the  basis  of  need  for  occupational  therapy;  however, 
occupational  therapy  cannot  serve  as  an  initial  qualifying  cri- 
terion. 


PART  B  BENEFITS 

During  any  calendar  year,  supplementary  medical  insurance 
(with  certain  exceptions)  pays  80  percent  of  the  "reasonable 
charges"  for  covered  services,  after  the  insured  pays  the  first  $75 
toward  the  costs  of  such  services.  Covered  services  include: 

Services  of  independent  practitioners — Includes  the  services 
of  medical  doctors,  osteopaths,  chiropractors,  and  certain  other 
practitioners  regardless  of  where  their  services  are  provided 
(hospital,  office,  home,  etc.).  Special  limitations  apply  in  the 
case  of  psychiatric  care  outside  of  hospitals  and  for  certain 
therapy  services  provided  by  an  independent  therapist  practi- 
tioner. 

Medical  and  other  services — Certain  diagnostic  services;  X- 
ray  or  other  radiation  treatments;  surgical  dressings;  casts, 
braces,  artificial  limbs  and  eyes;  certain  other  equipment;  cer- 
tain medical  supplies;  ambulance  services;  rural  health  clinic 
services;  kidney  dialysis  services  and  supplies;  comprehensive 
outpatient  rehabilitation  facility  services;  pneumococcal  vac- 


1 A  "benefit  period"  begins  the  first  time  an  insured  person  enters  a  hospital  after  his  hospital 
insurance  begins.  It  ends  after  he  has  not  been  an  inpatient  in  a  hospital  or  skilled  nursing 
facility  for  60  days  in  a  row.  There  is  no  limit  to  the  number  of  benefit  periods  an  insured 
person  may  have. 
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cine  and  its  administration  without  regard  to  the  coinsurance 
and  deductible;  and  home  health  services  for  individuals  not 
covered  under  part  A. 

Outpatient  and  laboratory  services — Certain  physical  therapy 
and  speech  pathology  services;  clinical  lab,  X-ray  and  other 
services  of  pathologists  and  radiologists.  The  coinsurance  ex- 
emption for  inpatient  radiology  and  pathology  services  only  ap- 
plies where  the  physician  accepts  medicare  payments  as  pay- 
ments in  full  for  all  program  eligibles. 

Financing 

For  the  most  part,  the  part  A  hospital  insurance  program  is  fi- 
nanced by  means  of  a  special  hospital  insurance  payroll  tax  levied 
on  employees,  employers,  and  the  self-employed.  During  calendar 
year  1982  each  will  pay  a  tax  equal  to  1.30  percent  of  the  first 
$32,400  of  covered  yearly  earnings.  The  tax  rate  is  slated  to  remain 
at  1.30  percent  through  1984  and  rise  to  1.35  percent  in  1985  and 
1.45  percent  in  1986;  covered  yearly  earnings  subject  to  the  tax  will 
be  automatically  adjusted  each  year. 

The  part  B  supplementary  medical  insurance  program  is  fi- 
nanced on  a  current  basis  from  monthly  premiums  paid  by  persons 
insured  under  the  program  and  from  the  general  revenues  of  the 
Treasury.  Aged  persons  protected  by  the  supplementary  program 
pay  only  about  one-quarter  of  the  costs  of  benefits  and  program  ad- 
ministration while  the  disabled  pay  about  one-seventh  of  such 
costs;  the  balance  is  paid  for  by  the  Federal  Government.  The 
monthly  premium  charge  for  enrollees  under  the  part  B  program  is 
$11.00  for  the  period  July  1981-June  1982  rising  to  $12.20  for  the 
period  July  1982-June  1983. 

Federal  outlays  in  selected  years  are  shown  in  table  1. 

Payment  for  Services 

Payments  under  medicare  are  made  on  the  basis  of  "reasonable 
costs"  to  institutional  providers  and  "reasonable  charges"  to  physi- 
cians and  other  practitioners.  Specific  criteria  are  established  in 
medicare  law  and  regulations  for  making  these  determinations.  In- 
stitutional providers  of  services  submit  bills  on  behalf  of  the  benefi- 
ciary and  agree  to  accept  the  program's  reasonable  cost  reimburse- 
ment as  payment  in  full  for  covered  services.  Beneficiaries  are 
liable  only  for  the  applicable  deductible  and  coinsurance  amounts 
in  connection  with  such  services. 

For  services  paid  on  a  reasonable  charge  basis,  payment  is  made 
either  to  the  doctor  or  beneficiary  depending  on  whether  or  not  the 
physician  or  supplier  has  accepted  assignment  for  the  claim.  In  the 
case  of  assigned  claims,  beneficiaries  are  liable  for  the  applicable 
deductible  and  coinsurance  amounts.  In  addition,  for  nonassigned 
claims,  the  patient  is  responsible  for  any  difference  between  the 
reasonable  charge  determined  by  medicare  and  the  physician's 
actual  bill. 
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Administration 

The  medicare  program  is  administered  by  the  Health  Care  Fi- 
nancing Administration  (HCFA)  of  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services.  Much  of  the  day-to-day  operational  work  of  the 
program  is  performed  by  ' 'intermediaries"  and  ' 'carriers' '  which 
have  responsibility  for  reviewing  claims  for  benefits  and  making 
payments. 

Hospitals  and  other  providers  that  are  paid  on  a  reasonable  cost 
basis  can  nominate,  subject  to  HCFA's  approval,  a  national,  State, 
or  other  public  or  private  agency  to  serve  as  a  fiscal  intermediary 
between  themselves  and  the  Federal  Government.  Presently,  there 
are  nine  organizations  serving  as  medicare  intermediaries:  this 
figure  includes  the  Blue  Cross  Association  which  carries  out  its 
claims  administration  activities  through  69  statewide  and  local 
Blue  Cross  plans. 

Medicare  payments  that  are  based  on  reasonable  charges  are 
made  by  insurance  organizations,  referred  to  as  carriers,  that  have 
been  selected  by  the  Secretary  to  serve  specified  geographical 
areas.  There  are  44  carriers,  including  29  Blue  Shield  plans. 

Program  Data 


TABLE  1— MEDICARE  OVERVIEW 

[In  millions  of  dollars;  fiscal  years] 1 


1982 

1983 

1970 

1975 

1981 

(current 

(current 

(actual) 

(actual) 

(actual) 

law 

law 

estimate) 

estimate) 

Part  A— Federal  Hospital  Insurance 

Trust  Fund: 

Federal  outlays  

4,952.9 

10,611.5 

29,248 

34,280 

39,241 

Persons  with  protection 2  

20.0 

23.7 

28.0 

28.4 

28.9 

Aged  

20.0 

21.6 

25.0 

25.4 

25.9 

Disabled  

2.1 

3.0 

3.0 

3.0 

Persons  receiving  services  

4.4 

5.5 

7.3 

7.3 

7.5 

Aged  

Disabled  

4.4 

4.9 

6.5 

6.5 

6.7 

0.6 

.8 

.8 

.8 

Part  B.— Federal  Supplementary  Insur- 

ance Trust  Fund: 

Federal  outlays  

2,196.3 

4,169.9 

13,240 

15,520 

17,858 

Persons  with  protection 2  

19.2 

23.3 

27.7 

28.2 

28.8 

Aged  

19.2 

21.5 

24.9 

25.5 

26.0 

Disabled  

1.8 

2.7 

2.8 

2.8 

Persons  receiving  services  

9.2 

12.6 

18.6 

19.0 

19.4 
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TABLE  1— MEDICARE  OVERVIEW— Continued 


[In  millions  of  dollars;  fiscal  years] 1 


1970 
(actual) 

1975 
(actual) 

1981 
(actual) 

1982 
(current 

law 
estimate) 

1983 
(current 

law 
estimate) 

Aged  

Disabled  

  9.2 

11.2 
1.4 

16.8 
1.8 

17.1 
1.8 

17.6 
1.9 

1  Source:  Budget  of  the  United  States. 

2  Annual  average. 


PROFESSIONAL  STANDARDS  REVIEW  ORGANIZATIONS 

(PSRO's) 

Program  Description 

The  "Social  Security  Amendments  of  1972"  provided  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  Professional  Standards  Review  Organizations 
(PSRO's),  which  are  charged  with  the  comprehensive  and  on-going 
review  of  services  provided  under  medicare,  medicaid,  and  the  ma- 
ternal and  child  health  programs.  PSRO's  determine,  for  purposes 
of  reimbursement  under  these  programs,  whether  services  are:  (1) 
medically  necessary,  (2)  provided  in  accordance  with  professional 
standards,  and  (3)  in  the  case  of  institutional  services,  rendered  in 
the  appropriate  setting. 

Public  Law  97-35,  the  "Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of 
1981,"  required  the  Secretary  to  develop  PSRO  performance  crite- 
ria and  assess,  not  later  than  September  30,  1981,  the  relative  per- 
formance of  each  PSRO  in:  (1)  monitoring  the  quality  of  patient 
care;  (2)  reducing  unnecessary  utilization;  and  (3)  managing  its  ac- 
tivities effectively.  Based  on  this  assessment,  the  Secretary  was  au- 
thorized to  terminate  up  to  30  percent  of  existing  PSRO's  during 
fiscal  year  82.  Pursuant  to  this  requirement,  46  PSRO's  were  pro- 
posed for  termination.  Of  these,  22  were  terminated  after  appeals, 
6  terminated  without  appeals,  and  18  were  continued  after  winning 
their  appeals.  However,  two  of  those  which  were  continued  after 
appeals  subsequently  withdrew.  Six  additional  PSRO's  recently 
withdrew  from  the  program.  The  total  number  of  operational 
PSRO's  was  therefore  reduced  from  187  in  May  1981  to  151  in  Jan- 
uary 1982.  Three  of  these  were  slated  to  discontinue  their  partici- 
pation in  February  and  March  1982. 

Public  Law  97-35  also  provided  for  the  optional  use  of  PSRO's 
under  State  medicaid  plans.  States  may  contract  with  PSRO's  for 
the  performance  of  required  review  activities;  75  percent  Federal 
matching  is  available  for  this  purpose. 
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Program  Data 
TABLE  1.-PSR0  PROGRAM  FUNDING 


[In  millions;  fiscal  years] 


1975 
(actual) 

1980 
(actual) 

1981 
(actual) 

1982 
(current 

law 
estimate) 

1983 
(current 

law 
estimate) 

Program  level  

$36.2 

$155.2 

$145 

$109 

$49 

Hospital  reviews  

96.6 

99 

73 

34 

Other  

58.6 

45 

36 

15 

3.  UNEMPLOYMENT  COMPENSATION 


Summary 

The  unemployment  compensation  system  was  enacted  as  a  part 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  of  1935  to  provide  partial  wage  replace- 
ment to  qualified  umemployed  workers  during  periods  of  tempo- 
rary and  involuntary  unemployment.  The  program  is  a  joint  Feder- 
al-State system  composed  of  programs  administered  by  the  50 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands. 

The  framework  of  the  unemployment  compensation  system  is  es- 
tablished under  the  provisions  of  title  III  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
and  the  Federal  Unemployment  Tax  Act  (FUTA),  chapter  23  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code.  The  major  provisions  of  the  program  are 
determined  by  State  laws.  In  general,  States  establish  eligibility  re- 
quirements, the  number  of  weeks  an  individual  may  collect  unem- 
ployment compensation,  the  amount  of  the  weekly  benefit,  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  benefits  may  be  denied,  the  length  of 
denial,  and  the  State  unemployment  tax  structure. 

The  1980  amendments  to  the  Federal  law  and  the  Omnibus 
Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1981  (Public  Law  97-35)  established 
certain  eligibility  requirements  and  other  limitations  with  respect 
to  the  extended  benefits  program,  one-half  of  which  is  financed  by 
the  Federal  Government.  In  addition,  Public  Law  97-35  amends 
FUTA  dealing  with  Federal  unemployment  loans  to  the  States  and 
modifies  eligibility  requirements  for  ex-service  members. 

FINANCING  THE  UNEMPLOYMENT  COMPENSATION 

SYSTEM 

The  unemployment  compensation  system  is  financed  by  State 
and  Federal  payroll  taxes  on  employers.  Three  States  also  levy  un- 
employment taxes  on  employees. 

Under  the  Federal  Unemployment  Tax  Act  (FUTA),  a  payroll  tax 
of  3.4  percent  on  the  first  $6,000  of  wages  is  levied  on  employers 
who,  in  the  current  or  last  year,  employed  at  least  one  person  for 
20  weeks  or  had  a  quarterly  payroll  of  at  least  $1,500.  The  FUTA 
tax  is  also  levied  on  agricultural  employers  who  employ  10  or  more 
workers  for  20  weeks  or  who  have  quarterly  payrolls  of  $20,000  or 
more,  and  on  employers  who  pay  at  least  $1,000  a  quarter  for  serv- 
ices performed  by  household  workers. 

If  the  State's  unemployment  compensation  program  meets  the 
requirements  of  Federal  law,  as  set  forth  in  section  3304  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code,  employers  in  that  State  receive  a  2.7  percent 
credit  against  the  3.4  percent  Federal  unemployment  tax.  Thus,  the 
Federal  tax  rate  in  a  State  which  has  an  approved  program  is  0.7 

(37) 
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percent.  The  tax  may  be  higher  in  States  having  outstanding  un- 
employment insurance  loans  from  the  Federal  Government. 

Receipts  from  the  Federal  tax  are  deposited  in  the  Federal  Un- 
employment Trust  Fund  and  are  used  to  pay  both  State  and  Feder- 
al administrative  costs  associated  with  the  unemployment  compen- 
sation and  State  employment  service  programs,  to  fund  50  percent 
of  the  extended  benefits  paid  to  unemployed  workers  under  the 
Federal-State  Extended  Unemployment  Compensation  Act  of  1970, 
and  to  maintain  a  loan  fund  from  which  an  individual  State  may 
borrow  (title  XII  of  the  Social  Security  Act)  whenever  it  lacks  funds 
to  pay  State  unemployment  compensation  benefits  due  for  a 
month. 

States  also  levy  unemployment  compensation  taxes  on  covered, 
private  employers  in  the  State.  State  taxes  finance  regular  State 
benefits  and  one-half  the  cost  of  extended  benefits.  State  unemploy- 
ment funds  are  deposited  with  the  Federal  Government  in  the  un- 
employment trust  fund,  which  is  a  part  of  the  unified  Federal 
budget.  States  then  pay  benefits  from  this  fund. 

The  method  and  level  of  taxation  varies  considerably  among  the 
States.  Most  States  have  a  number  of  tax  rate  schedules  and  will 
use  higher  or  lower  schedules  depending  on  the  solvency  of  the 
State's  trust  fund.  All  jurisdictions,  with  the  exception  of  Puerto 
Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands,  provide  a  system  of  experience  rating 
under  which  State  tax  rates  vary  among  employers  according  to 
the  total  amount  of  unemployment  benefits  that  have  recently 
been  paid  to  former  employees  of  each  employer.  Federal  law  re- 
quires that  no  reduced  rate  (usually  a  rate  below  2.7  percent)  may 
be  assigned  to  an  employer  except  on  the  basis  of  the  employer's 
experience  rating. 

In  1981,  the  estimated  average  State  tax  rate  was  2.4  percent  of 
taxable  wages,  ranging  from  0.5  percent  in  Texas  to  4.0  percent  in 
Michigan.  All  States  have  a  wage  base  of  at  least  $6,000.  Twenty- 
four  States  have  a  higher  wage  base,  ranging  from  $6,600  to 
$14,600.  In  1981,  22  jurisdictions  increased  their  unemployment  tax 
wage  base  by  amounts  ranging  from  $200  to  $2,000.  The  average  in- 
crease was  $930. 

In  the  case  of  nonprofit  organizations  and  government  entities, 
Federal  law  requires  the  State  to  provide  the  employer  the  option 
of  reimbursing  the  fund  for  the  actual  cost  of  benefits  to  unem- 
ployed workers  rather  than  being  taxed. 

Table  1  shows  the  tax  base  in  each  State,  the  payroll  tax  rate  as 
a  percent  of  taxable  wages  and  all  wages,  and  those  States  not  re- 
ceiving the  maximum  Federal  credit  of  2.7  percent  because  of  out- 
standing Federal  unemployment  loans. 
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TABLE  1.— STATE  UNEMPLOYMENT  TAX  DATA 


Estimated  1981  average  tax  iqoo 

1982  tax       rates  as  a  percent  of-  FJ™ 

base           TaxahlP  credit 

™       All  wages  (percent) 


U.S.  average   t1)  2.4  1.0  (2) 

Alabama   $6,600  1.8  1.0  2.7 

Alaska   14,600  3.3  2.1  2.7 

Arizona   6,000  1.6  0.6  2.7 

Arkansas   6,900  1.4  1.3  2.7 

California   6,000  2.6  1.0  2.7 

Colorado   6,000  0.8  0.4  2.7 

Connecticut   6,000  2.2  0.8  2.0 

Delaware   6,600  3.0  0.9  2.1 

District  of  Columbia   7,500  2.6  1.0  2.1 

Florida   6,000  1.1  0.5  2.7 

Georgia   6,000  1.4  0.7  2.7 

Hawaii   13,000  1.6  1.1  2.7 

Idaho   13,200  1.9  1.3  2.7 

Illinois   7,000  3.3  1.3  2.1 

Indiana   6,000  1.7  0.7  2.1 

Iowa   8,700  2.4  1.3  2.7 

Kansas   7,800  2.1  1.0  2.7 

Kentucky   6,000  3.2  1.4  2.7 

Louisiana   6,000  2.0  1.0  2.7 

Maine   6,000  3.1  1.5  2.1 

Maryland   6,000  2.8  1.0  2.7 

Massachusetts   6,000  3.3  1.5  2.7 

Michigan   6,000  4.0  1.7  2.7 

Minnesota   8,000  1.9  0.9  2.7 

Mississippi   6,000  2.1  1.0  2.7 

Missouri   6,600  1.6  0.6  2.7 

Montana   8,000  2.9  1.6  2.7 

Nebraska   6,000  1.7  0.7  2.7 

Nevada   9,300  2.4  1.4  2.7 

New  Hampshire   6,000  1.3  0.6  2.7 

New  Jersey   8,200  3.4  1.6  2.1 

New  Mexico   8,500  1.8  1.0  2.7 

New  York   6,000  3.2  1.2  2.7 

North  Carolina   6,000  1.7  0.9  2.7 

North  Dakota   9,240  2.6  1.5  2.7 

Ohio  ...   6,000  2.8  1.1  2.7 

Oklahoma   6,000  0.9  0.4  2.7 
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TABLE  l.-STATE  UNEMPLOYMENT  TAX  DATA-Continued 


Estimated  1981  average  tax  ]m 

ctatp                        1982  tax       rates  as  a  percent  of-  ^ 

base         Taxable  credit 

]™™       All  wages  (percent) 


Oregon                                    $11,000         3.0         1.8  2.7 

Pennsylvania                                6,600         3.6         1.5  2.1 

Puerto  Rico3                                  (3)         3.0         3.0  2.1 

Rhode  Island                                8,600         4.2         2.3  2.1 

South  Carolina                               6,000         2.1         1.1  2.7 

South  Dakota                                6,000         1.7         0.9  2.7 

Tennessee                                  6,000         2.4         0.9  2.7 

Texas                                      6,000         0.6         0.2  2.7 

Utah                                       12,300         1.7         1.2  2.7 

Vermont                                    6,000         3.2         1.5  2.1 

Virginia                                     6,000         1.9         0.8  2.7 

Virgin  Islands                                8,000         3.7         2.2  2.1 

Washington                                10,800         3.0         1.7  2.7 

West  Virginia                                8,000         2.8         1.1  2.7 

Wisconsin                                   6,000         2.6         1.1  2.7 

Wyoming                                   6,000         0.9         0.4  2.7 

^he  1982  tax  base  is  $6,000  except  as  otherwise  shown  in  this  column 

2  All  figures  are  2.7  percent  except  as  otherwise  shown  in  this  column.  To  the  extent  that  this  credit  is 
lower  than  2.7  percent,  these  additional  taxes  are  due  January  30,  1982. 

3  All  wages  are  taxable. 

Note.— This  table  showns  the  State  unemployment  tax  levels.  It  does  not  include  the  Federal  unemployment 

taxes. 

Source:  Department  of  Labor  (based  on  estimates  by  State  agencies). 

Table  2  shows  recent  data  on  unemployment  compensation-cov- 
ered employment,  wages,  taxable  wages,  the  ratio  of  taxable  to 
total  wages,  and  average  weekly  wages. 

TABLE  2.— 12-MONTH  AVERAGE  EMPLOYMENT  AND  TOTAL  WAGES  COVERED  BY 
UNEMPLOYMENT  INSURANCE  (Ul)  FOR  PERIOD  ENDING  MARCH  1981 


State 

Average  Total 
employment      wages 1 
(thousands)  (millions) 

Taxable 
wages 
(millions) 

Ratio  of 
taxable 
wages  to 
total  wages 

Average 
weekfy 
wages  for  Ul 

United  States  

87,337  $1,251,991 

$472,176 

0.38 

$278 

Alabama  

1,251  15,936 

6,721 

0.42 

245 

Alaska  

151  3,584 

1,394 

0.39 

458 

Arizona  

984  13,665 

5,202 

0.38 

267 

Arkansas   

708  8,328 

3,692 

0.44 

226 

California  

9,822  152,454 

53,198 

0.35 

299 
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TABLE  2.-12-MONTH  AVERAGE  EMPLOYMENT  AND  TOTAL  WAGES  COVERED  BY 
UNEMPLOYMENT  INSURANCE  (Ul)  FOR  PERIOD  ENDING  MARCH  1981 -Continued 


State 

Average 
employment 
(thousands) 

lotai 
wages  1 
(millions) 

Sse 

toWes 

Average 
weekly 
wages  for  Ul 

Colorado 2  

1,191 

$17,435 

fl*C  coo 

$o,oZ3 

ft  O  ft 

0.38 

282 

Connecticut 3  

1  on  1 

1,391 

20,428 

7,365 

0.36 

283 

Delaware  

249 

0  O  A  1 

3,841 

1,223 

0.32 

296 

District  of  Columbia  

o  t  o 

372 

p  on 

6,267 

1    OP  A 

1,864 

ft  OA 

0.30 

324 

Florida  

o  m  p 

3,8/6 

a  r  ft  a  p 

45,046 

1  ft  1  ft  A 

19,104 

n  in 

0.42 

224 

Georgia  

2,036 

26,388 

1  ft  7 1  0 

10,712 

ft  A  1 

0.41 

249 

Hawaii  

384 

C  ftOft 

5,020 

2,759 

0.55 

251 

Idaho  

303 

O  OftO 

3,898 

2,149 

0.55 

248 

in"  ■ 

Illinois  

A  AAA 

4,444 

"7ft  C  A  0 

70,643 

07  OftO 

ft  Oft 

0.39 

306 

Indiana  

o  nop 

2,036 

ftft  ft  Aft 

29,628 

1  ft  CftC 

10,505 

ft  o  r 

0.35 

280 

Iowa  

1,051 

13,897 

c  ceo 

5,662 

ft  A  1 

0.41 

254 

Kansas   

890 

11  7  A  C 

11,745 

4,423 

0.38 

O  C  A 

254 

Kentucky   

1   1  ftft 

1,109 

1  A  ft  A  ft 

14,946 

5,634 

0.38 

o  rPi 

259 

Louisiana  

1   C  1  ft 

1,519 

Oft  ft  1  ft 

22,212 

8,680 

0.39 

Oft  1 

281 

Maine  

393 

a  no 

4,572 

1,895 

0.41 

224 

Maryland 2  

1,552 

21,119 

7,183 

0.34 

262 

Massachusetts  

2,538 

35,262 

13,610 

0.39 

267 

Michigan  

3,204 

54,546 

16,231 

0.30 

327 

Minnesota  

1,684 

23,716 

9,737 

0.41 

271 

Mississippi  

770 

8,744 

3,841 

0.44 

218 

Missouri  

1,846 

25,515 

9,281 

0.36 

266 

Montana  

251 

3,199 

2  004 

0  63 

245 

Nebraska  

585 

7,183 

2|642 

0.37 

236 

Nevada  

390 

5,594 

2,885 

0.52 

276 

New  Hampshire  

374 

4,591 

1,864 

0.41 

236 

New  Jersey  

2,962 

45,165 

17,246 

0.38 

293 

New  Mexico  

415 

5,423 

2  346 

0  43 

251 

New  York  

6,950 

110,517 

34,360 

0.31 

306 

North  Carolina  

2,288 

27,625 

11,738 

0.43 

232 

North  Dakota  

213 

2,625 

1,153 

0.44 

237 

Ohio  

4,088 

61,874 

20,746 

0.34 

291 

Oklahoma  

1,089 

$15,375 

$5,980 

0.39 

$272 

Oregon   

983 

14,116 

6,977 

0.49 

276 

Pennsylvania 2  

A  AC  A 

4,464 

CA  AOO 

64,483 

22,721 

0.35 

070 
I/O 

Puerto  Rico2  

712 

5,975 

4,261 

0.71 

161 

Rhode  Island  

388 

4,858 

2,109 

0.43 

241 

South  Carolina  

1,121 

13,394 

5,686 

0.42 

230 

South  Dakota  

214 

2,352 

955 

0.42 

211 

89-843   0—82  4 
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TABLE  2.— 12-MONTH  AVERAGE  EMPLOYMENT  AND  TOTAL  WAGES  COVERED  BY 
UNEMPLOYMENT  INSURANCE  (Ul)  FOR  PERIOD  ENDING  MARCH  1981— Continued 


State 

Average 
employment 
(thousands) 

Total 
wages  1 
(millions) 

Taxable        *a ' 0  °f  AveraPe 
wa2es         wag  s  o  week'V 
(millions>     toTalwaes  wa8esforUI 

Tennessee2  

1,642 

$20,707 

$8,418 

0.41 

243 

Texas  

5,651 

83,488 

32,246 

0.39 

284 

Utah  

486 

6,621 

3,548 

0.54 

262 

Vermont  

189 

2,252 

899 

0.40 

229 

Virginia 3  

1,924 

24,760 

10,100 

0.41 

248 

Virgin  Islands  

37 

424 

161 

0.38 

221 

Washington 2  

1,527 

23,038 

11,198 

0.49 

290 

West  Virginia  

600 

8,888 

3,174 

0.36 

285 

Wisconsin  

1,844 

25,434 

8,656 

0.34 

265 

Wyoming  

201 

3,190 

1,209 

0.38 

306 

1  Total  wages  exceed  taxable  wages  because  wages  from  reimbursable  employers  are  included  in  the  former 
and  because  wage  base  is  limited. 

2  Data  estimated  for  1  quarter. 

3  Data  estimated  for  3  quarters. 


Coverage 

More  than  87  million  workers,  or  about  97  percent  of  wage  and 
salary  workers,  are  covered  by  the  unemployment  compensation 
system.  (See  Table  3.)  "Covered"  employment  is  employment  sub- 
ject to  the  Federal  and/or  State  unemployment  taxes;  or,  employ- 
ment (such  as  employment  for  State  and  local  governments  and 
nonprofit  organizations)  that  States  are  required  by  Federal  law  to 
cover  under  their  programs  even  though  such  employment  is  not 
subject  to  the  Federal  unemployment  tax. 

As  already  noted,  an  employer  is  subject  to  the  Federal  unem- 
ployment tax  if,  during  the  current  or  last  year,  he  employed  one 
or  more  individuals  during  some  part  of  a  day  in  each  of  at  least  20 
calendar  weeks,  or  if  he  paid  wages  of  $1,500  or  more  during  one 
calendar  quarter  of  either  year.  In  addition,  agricultural  employers 
who  employ  10  or  more  farmworkers  in  20  weeks  or  have  quarterly 
payrolls  for  agricultural  services  of  $20,000  or  more  are  covered. 
Also  covered  are  employers  who  pay  $1,000  cash  wages  or  more  in 
a  quarter  to  domestic  workers.  Federal  law  also  requires  coverage 
of  employment  for  nonprofit  organizations  with  four  or  more  work- 
ers and  coverage  of  employment  for  State  and  local  governments. 

Failure  by  a  State  to  cover  employment  required  to  be  covered 
under  Federal  law  results  in  employers  in  the  State  being  denied 
the  credit  against  the  Federal  tax.  Further,  employees  not  covered 
under  State  law  are  not  eligible  for  benefits  if  they  become  unem- 
ployed. Hence,  coverage  in  all  States  is  at  least  as  broad  as  Federal 
law  with  minor  exceptions. 
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Where  employment  is  specifically  exempt  from  Federal  taxation, 
under  the  provisions  of  FUTA,  a  State  may  provide  coverage  at  its 
option.  Employment  exempt  under  Federal  law  includes  self-em- 
ployment, employment  for  relatives,  employment  of  a  student  by  a 
school  or  university,  and  employment  of  agricultural  or  domestic 
workers  which  does  not  meet  the  quarterly  payroll  minimum  speci- 
fied above.  Most  States  have  chosen  not  to  cover  this  exempt  em- 
ployment, although  some  States  cover  a  portion  of  the  services. 
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Benefits 

The  States  have  developed  diverse  methods  for  determining  if  an 
individual  qualifies  for  unemployment  compensation  and,  if  so,  the 
amount  and  duration  of  his  or  her  weekly  payments.  Among  the 
most  important  of  these  factors  are  (1)  a  demonstrated  ability  and 
willingness  to  seek  and  accept  suitable  employment,  (2)  specified 
disqualifications  related  primarily  to  the  circumstances  of  separa- 
tion from  the  most  recent  employment  and  refusal  of  a  job  offer, 
and  (3)  the  amount  of  employment  and  wages  prior  to  becoming 
unemployed. 

Eligibility  conditions 

All  State  laws  provide  that,  to  receive  benefits,  a  claimant  must 
be  (1)  able  to  work  and  (2)  available  for  work.  These  requirements 
are  positive  conditions  that  must  be  continually  met  in  order  to  re- 
ceive benefits. 

Only  minor  variations  exist  in  State  laws  setting  forth  the  re- 
quirements concerning  "ability  to  work."  A  few  States  specify  that 
a  claimant  must  be  mentally  and  physically  able  to  work. 

"Available  for  work"  is  often  translated  to  mean  being  ready, 
willing,  and  able  to  work.  In  addition  to  registration  for  work  at  a 
local  employment  office,  most  State  laws  require  that  a  claimant  be 
actively  seeking  work  or  making  a  reasonable  effort  to  obtain 
work.  Without  good  cause,  a  person  generally  may  not  refuse  an 
offer  of  or  referral  to  "suitable  work." 

"Suitable  work"  is  generally  work  in  a  claimant's  customary  oc- 
cupation, which  meets  certain  health,  safety,  moral,  and  labor 
standards.  Most  State  laws  list  certain  criteria  by  which  the  "suit- 
ability" of  a  work  offer  is  to  be  tested.  The  usual  criteria  include 
the  degree  of  risk  to  a  claimant's  health,  safety,  and  morals;  the 
physical  fitness  and  prior  training,  experience,  and  earnings  of  the 
person;  the  length  of  unemployment  and  prospects  for  securing 
local  work  in  a  customary  occupation;  and  the  distance  of  the  avail- 
able work  from  the  claimant's  residence.  Generally,  as  the  length 
of  unemployment  increases  the  claimant  is  required  to  accept  a 
wider  range  of  jobs. 

In  addition,  Federal  law  requires  States  to  deny  benefits  provided 
under  the  extended  benefit  program  to  any  individual  who  fails  to 
accept  any  work  that  is  offered  in  writing  or  is  listed  with  the 
State  employment  service,  or  fails  to  apply  for  any  work  to  which 
he  or  she  is  referred  by  the  State  agency,  if  the  work  is  within  the 
person's  capabilities,  pays  wages  equal  to  the  highest  of  the  Federal 
or  any  State  or  local  minimum  wage,  pays  a  gross  weekly  wage 
that  exceeds  the  person's  average  weekly  unemployment  compensa- 
tion benefits  plus  any  supplemental  unemployment  compensation, 
and  is  consistent  with  the  State  definition  of  "suitable"  work  in 
other  respects. 

States  must  refer  extended  benefits  claimants  to  any  job  meeting 
these  requirements.  If  the  State,  based  on  information  provided  by 
the  individual,  determines  that  the  individual's  prospects  for  ob- 
taining work  in  his  or  her  customary  occupation  within  a  reason- 
ably short  period  are  good,  the  determination  of  whether  any  work 
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is  "suitable  work"  is  made  in  accordance  with  State  law  rather 
than  the  above. 

There  are  certain  circumstances  under  which  Federal  law  pro- 
vides that  State  and  extended  benefits  may  not  be  denied.  A  State 
may  not  deny  benefits  to  an  otherwise  eligible  individual  for  refus- 
ing to  accept  new  work  under  any  of  the  following  conditions:  (1)  If 
the  position  offered  is  vacant  due  directly  to  a  strike,  lockout,  or 
other  labor  dispute;  (2)  if  the  wages,  hours,  or  other  conditions  of 
the  work  offered  are  substantially  less  favorable  to  the  individual 
than  in  those  prevailing  for  similar  work  in  the  locality;  (3)  if  as  a 
condition  of  being  employed  the  individual  would  be  required  to 
join  a  company  union  or  to  resign  from  or  refrain  from  joining  any 
bona  fide  labor  organization.  Further,  benefits  may  not  be  denied 
solely  on  the  grounds  of  pregnancy.  The  State  is  prohibited  from 
canceling  wage  credits  or  totally  denying  benefits  except  in  cases  of 
misconduct,  fraud,  or  receipt  of  disqualifying  income. 

There  are  also  certain  conditions  under  which  Federal  law  re- 
quires that  benefits  be  denied.  For  example,  benefits  must  be 
denied  to  teachers  and  other  professional  employees  of  education 
institutions  during  summer  (and  other  vacation  periods)  if  they 
have  a  reasonable  assurance  of  reemployment;  to  professional  ath- 
letes between  sport  seasons;  and  to  aliens  not  legally  admitted  to 
work  in  the  United  States. 

TABLE  4.— WEEKLY  STATE  UNEMPLOYMENT  COMPENSATION  BENEFITS  IN  1982 


Weekly  benefit       Required  total  earnings  in 


amount 1 

base  year 2 

Minimum 

work  in 

Average 

State 

For 

For 

base  year 

weekly 

Minimum 

Maximum 

minimum 
weekly 

maximum 
weekly 

(quar- 
ters) 3 

benefit 

benefit 

benefit 

Alabama  

$15 

$90 

$522 

$3,204 

2 

75 

Alaska  

34-58 

150-222 

1,000 

15,500 

2 

118 

Arizona  

25 

95 

938 

3,544 

2 

85 

Arkansas  

31 

136 

930 

4,080 

2 

88 

California  

30 

136 

1100 

4,641 

89 

Colorado  

25 

176 

750 

18,201 

116 

Connecticut  

15-22 

146-196 

600 

5,840 

2 

104 

Delaware  

20 

150 

720 

5,400 

103 

District  of  Columbia 

13-14 

206 

450 

7,071 

2 

128 

Florida  

10 

125 

400 

4,960 

2 

78 

Georgia  

27 

115 

413 

4,275 

2 

77 

Hawaii  

5 

169 

150 

5,070 

2 

109 

Idaho  

36 

145 

1,138 

4,680 

2 

97 

Illinois  

45 

148-198 

3,829 

4,214 

2 

130 

Indiana  

40 

84-141 

1,500 

2,413 

2 

89 

Iowa  

17-18 

146-176 

600 

4,168 

2 

120 

Kansas   

37 

149 

1,110 

4,470 

2 

109 
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TABLE  4.— WEEKLY  STATE  UNEMPLOYMENT  COMPENSATION  BENEFITS  IN  1982 — 

Continued 


Weekly  benefit       Required  total  earnings  in 
amount 1  base  year 2  Minimum 


work  in  Average 

State  For  For       base  year  weekly 

wimimnm  wiovimnm  minimum  maximum  (quar-  benefit 
Minimum    Maximum      week|y  week|y 

benefit  benefit 


Kentucky  

22 

140 

1,000 

4,412 

2 

100 

Louisiana  

10 

183 

300 

5,490   

114 

Maine  

20- 

-25  115-173 

1,322 

2,519 

2 

85 

Maryland  

25- 

-28 

140 

900 

5,040 

2 

97 

Massachusetts...  

12- 

-18  156-234 

1,200 

4,030 

100 

Michigan  

41- 

-44 

182 

4 1,318 

4  5,850 

2 

115 

Minnesota  

30 

177 

750 

6,345 

2 

122 

Mississippi  

10 

90 

360 

3,240 

2 

72 

Missouri  

14 

105 

450 

3,150 

2 

87 

Montana  

36 

145 

1,000 

5,780 

2 

101 

Nebraska  

12 

106 

600 

2,750 

2 

92 

Nevada  

16 

136 

562 

5,063 

2 

103 

New  Hampshire 

26 

132 

1,700 

16,500 

2 

81 

New  Jersey 

20 

145 

600 

4,340 

2 

103 

New  Mexico 

26 

130 

813 

4193 

2 

87 

New  York  

25 

125 

800 

4^980 

2 

91 

North  Carolina  

15 

152 

1,368 

5,909 

2 

85 

North  Dokota 

42 

156 

1  680 

6  240 

2 

112 

Ohio 

10  147-233 

400 

5,840 

2 

124 

16 

176 

i  Ann 
1,UUU 

0,000 

9 
L 

1  AG 
1UO 

Oregon  

41 

158 

1,000 

12,600 

2 

103 

Pennsylvania  

35- 

-40  190-198 

1,320 

7,520 

2 

116 

Rhode  Island  

35- 

-40  143-163 

1,240 

5,163 

2 

93 

South  Carolina  

10 

118 

300 

4,563 

2 

82 

South  Dakota  

28 

129 

1,568 

7,198 

2 

102 

Tennessee  

20 

110 

720 

3,960 

2 

80 

Texas  

21 

147 

750 

5,475 

2 

94 

Utah  

10 

166 

700 

4,290 

2 

110 

Virgin  Islands  

15 

115 

396 

3,450 

2 

68 

Vermont  

18 

135 

700 

5,380 

2 

90 

Virginia  

44 

138 

2,200 

6,901 

2 

94 

Washington  

45 

163 

1,113 

4,062 

112 

West  Virginia  

18 

194 

1,150 

18,200 

2 

106 

Wisconsin 
Wyoming. 


34  179 
24  165 


990 
958 


5,340  2  119 

6,560  2  116 
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TABLE  4— WEEKLY  STATE  UNEMPLOYMENT  COMPENSATION  BENEFITS  IN  1982 — 

Continued 


Weekly  benefit       Required  total  earnings  in 
amount1  base  year2  Minimum 


work  in  Average 

State  For  For       base  year  weekly 

Minimum  Maximum  minimum  maximum  (quar-  benefit 
Minimum    Maximum      week|y       week|y  ters)3 

benefit  benefit 


Puerto  Rico   7        84       280      3,360  2  55 


1 A  range  of  amounts  is  shown  for  those  States  which  provide  dependents'  allowances. 

2  In  some  States  larger  total  earnings  may  be  required  in  order  for  the  benefits  to  be  paid  for  the  maximum 
number  of  weeks. 

3  Required  to  qualify  for  minimum  benefits.  "2Q"  denotes  that  State  directly  or  indirectly  requires  work  in  at 
least  2  quarters  of  the  base  year.  States  without  an  entry  have  the  minimum  work  requirement  specified  as  a 
wage  amount. 

4  Effective  March  31,  1981,  through  March  31,  1983.  Michigan's  weekly  benefit  amount  is  70  percent  of  an 
individual's  average  weekly  after-tax  wage  up  to  58  percent  of  the  State's  average  weekly  wage.  The  qualifying 
wage  is  20  times  the  State  minimum  hourly  wage  for  18  weeks.  Figures  shown  were  calculated  by  assuming 
that  the  after-tax  wage  is  80  percent  of  the  pre-tax  wage  ( (41  xl8)/(0.7x  0.8)  =  1,318;  and  (182x18)/ 
(0.7x0.8)  =  5,850). 

Source:  Department  of  Labor. 


Amount  and  Duration  of  Weekly  Benefits 

All  States  require  that  in  order  to  receive  benefits  an  individual 
must  have  earned  a  specified  amount  of  wages  and/ or  worked  for  a 
certain  period  of  time  prior  to  filing  for  unemployment  compensa- 
tion. The  amount  of  wages  or  duration  of  previous  unemployment 
that  is  required  varies  significantly  from  State  to  State.  In  general, 
the  amount  of  a  qualified  claimant's  weekly  payment  (up  to  a 
maximum  amount  specified  in  State  law),  and  the  number  of  weeks 
he  or  she  can  draw  benefits,  vary  according  to  the  claimant's  previ- 
ous wages. 

The  period  of  past  wages  used  and  the  formulas  for  computing 
benefits  from  these  past  wages  vary  greatly  among  the  States.  In 
most  of  the  States,  the  formula  is  designed  to  compensate  for  a 
fraction  of  the  full-time  weekly  wage  the  individual  was  receiving 
while  working,  within  the  limits  of  State  established  minimum  and 
maximum  benefit  amounts.  Most  of  the  States  use  a  formula  which 
determines  benefits  on  the  basis  of  wages  earned  in  that  quarter  of 
recent  employment  in  which  wages  were  highest.  A  worker's 
weekly  benefit  rate,  intended  to  represent  a  certain  proportion  of 
his  or  her  average  weekly  wages  in  the  high  quarter,  is  computed 
directly  from  these  wages.  Table  4  provides  information  on  the 
weekly  benefit  amounts  payable  in  each  State. 

In  most  States,  the  number  of  weeks  a  person  can  collect  benefits 
varies  according  to  the  amount  of  previous  wages  earned  or  weeks 
of  employment  prior  to  unemployment.  Ten  States  provide  '  'uni- 
form duration"  of  benefits  and  entitle  all  qualifying  claimants  to 
the  same  maximum  potential  number  of  weeks  of  benefits,  al- 
though the  weekly  benefit  amount  varies  according  to  each 
claimant's  previous  employment  record.  Generally,  States  provide 
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up  to  a  maximum  of  26  weeks  of  State  unemployment  compensa- 
tion benefits  to  unemployed  individuals  who  meet  the  qualifying 
requirements  of  State  law.  As  shown  in  Table  5,  many  claimants 
qualify  for  less  than  the  maximum  26  weeks,  and  in  8  States, 
claimants  may  receive  more  than  26  weeks  of  State  benefits.  In 
fiscal  year  1981,  the  average  length  of  time  a  recipient  received 
benefits  was  15.4  weeks. 

During  1981,  the  minimum  duration  (in  weeks)  of  regular  unem- 
ployment benefits  increased  in  eight  States;  the  minimum  and 
maximum  duration  decreased  in  one  State.  Minimum  weekly  bene- 
fit amounts  increased  in  23  States.  The  maximum  weekly  benefit 
payable  as  well  as  the  required  base  year  earnings  increased  in  all 
but  3  jurisdictions. 


TABLE  5— DURATION  (IN  WEEKS)  OF  REGULAR  UNEMPLOYMENT  BENEFITS  IN  1982  1 


Earnings  in 

Minimum  Maximum  J^JPL 
potential  potential  rgg™r 
duration       duration  — 

benefits 2 


Alabama  

Alaska  

Arizona  

Arkansas  

California  

Colorado  

Connecticut  

Delaware  

District  of  Columbia. 
Florida  

Georgia  

Hawaii  

Idaho  

Illinois  

Indiana  

Iowa  

Kansas   

Kentucky  

Louisiana  

Maine  

Maryland  

Massachusetts  

Michigan  

Minnesota  

Mississippi  


11 

26 

$7,017 

14 

26 

15,500 

12 

26 

7,409 

10 

26 

10,605 

12 

26 

7,070 

7 

26 

18,201 

26 

26 

5,840 

18 

26 

7,798 

17 

34 

14,006 

10 

26 

12,897 

4 

26 

11,956 

26 

26 

5,070 

10 

26 

12,168 

26 

26 

4,214 

9 

26 

8,736 

15 

26 

11,388 

10 

26 

11,619 

15 

26 

10,919 

12 

28 

12,808 

7 

26 

8,969 

26 

26 

5,040 

9 

30 

12,997 

13 

26 

3  6,309 

11 

26 

13,061 

12 

26 

7,017 
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TABLE  5— DURATION  (IN  WEEKS)  OF  REGULAR  UNEMPLOYMENT  BENEFITS  IN  1982  1— 

Continued 


Earnings  in 

Minimum      Maximum  JjSJfL 
State  potential       potential  Sum 

duration       duration  — 

benefits 2 


Missouri   10  26  8,190 

Montana....   8  26  12,210 

Nebraska   17  26  8,189 

Nevada   11  26  10,605 

New  Hampshire   26  26  16,500 

New  Jersey   15  26  7,595 

New  Mexico   18  26  5,632 

New  York   26  26  4,980 

North  Carolina   13  26  11,856 

North  Dakota   12  26  11,929 

Ohio   20  26  7,592 

Oklahoma   20  26  13,725 

Oregon   8  26  12,600 

Pennsylvania   26  30  7,520 

Rhode  Island   12  26  10,844 

South  Carolina   10  26  9,201 

South  Dakota   18  26  10,059 

Tennessee   12  26  8,577 

Texas   9  26  14,152 

Utah   10  36  14,157 

Virgin  Islands   26  26  3,450 

Vermont   26  26  5,380 

Virginia   12  26  13,800 

Washington   16  30  14,669 

West  Virginia   28  28  18,200 

Wisconsin   1  34  15,308 

Wyoming   12  26  13,750 

Puerto  Rico   20  20  3,360 


1  Based  on  benefits  for  total  unemployment.  Amounts  payable  can  be  stretched  out  over  a  longer  period  in 
the  case  of  partial  unemployment. 

2  Based  on  maximum  weekly  benefit  amount  paid  for  maximum  number  of  weeks.  Total  potential  benefits 
equals  a  worker's  weekly  benefit  amount  times  his  potential  duration. 

3  Effective  March  31,  1981,  through  March  31,  1983.  Michigan's  weekly  benefit  amount  is  70  percent  of  an 
individual's  average  weekly  after  tax  wage  up  to  58  percent  of  the  State's  average  weekly  wage.  The  current 
maximum  is  $182  per  week.  The  figure  of  $6,309  was  calculated  based  on  $182  ((182x26)/0.75=6,309). 

Source:  Department  of  Labor. 
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Disq  ua  lifica  Hons 

The  major  causes  for  disqualification  from  benefits  are  not  being 
able  to  work  or  available  for  work,  voluntary  separation  from  work 
without  good  cause,  discharge  for  misconduct  connected  with  the 
work,  refusal  of  suitable  work  without  good  cause,  and  unemploy- 
ment resulting  from  a  labor  dispute.  Disqualification  for  one  of 
these  reasons  may  result  in  a  postponement  of  benefits  for  some 
prescribed  period,  a  cancellation  of  benefit  rights,  or  a  reduction  of 
benefits  otherwise  payable. 

Of  the  23.5  million  1  'monetarily  eligible"  initial  UI  claimants  in 
fiscal  year  1980,  19.2  percent  were  disqualified.  This  figure  subdi- 
vides into  5.6  percent  for  not  being  able  to  work  or  available  for 
work,  5.7  percent  for  voluntarily  leaving  a  job  without  good  cause, 
2.9  percent  for  being  fired  for  misconduct  on  the  job,  0.3  percent  for 
refusing  suitable  work,  and  4.7  percent  for  committing  other  dis- 
qualifying acts.  The  total  disqualification  rate  ranged  from  a  low  of 
5.7  percent  in  North  Carolina  to  a  high  of  88.4  percent  in 
Nebraska. 

Service  members  who  leave  the  military  at  the  end  of  an  enlist- 
ment period  are  disqualified  from  benefits  if  they  were  eligible  to 
reenlist.  Specifically,  effective  for  separations  from  military  service 
occurring  on  or  after  July  1,  1981,  federally  financed  unemploy- 
ment benefits  are  not  payable  unless  the  individual:  (1)  was  dis- 
charged or  released  under  honorable  conditions;  (2)  did  not  resign 
or  voluntarily  leave  the  service;  and  (3)  was  not  released  or  dis- 
charged for  cause  as  defined  by  the  Department  of  Defense.  The 
provision  is  effective  with  respect  to  weeks  of  unemployment  begin- 
ning after  August  13,  1981. 

Federal  law  requires  that  benefits  provided  under  the  extended 
benefits  program  will  be  denied  to  an  individual  for  the  entire 
period  of  his  or  her  unemployment  if  he  or  she  was  disqualified 
from  receiving  State  benefits  because  of  voluntarily  leaving  em- 
ployment, discharge  for  misconduct,  or  refusal  of  suitable  work.  Ex- 
tended benefits  will  be  denied  even  though  the  disqualification  was 
subsequently  lifted  with  respect  to  the  State  benefits  prior  to  reem- 
ployment. The  person  could  receive  extended  benefits  if  the  dis- 
qualification is  lifted  because  he  or  she  became  reemployed  and 
met  the  work  or  wage  requirement  of  State  law. 

Pension  offset 

In  addition,  Federal  law  requires  that  an  individual's  unemploy- 
ment benefit  must  be  reduced  by  the  amount  of  any  public  or  pri- 
vate work-related  pension  income  a  claimant  is  receiving  if  such 
pension  was  maintained  or  contributed  to  by  a  base  period  or 
chargeable  employer.  In  determining  the  amount  of  the  offset, 
States  are  permitted  to  take  into  account  any  employee  contribu- 
tions to  the  pension.  Because  almost  all  employers  are  covered  by 
the  social  security  old-age  and  survivor's  program  and  contribute 
social  security  payroll  taxes  to  the  social  security  trust  fund,  most 
social  security  old-age  recipients  who  claim  unemployment  compen- 
sation are  subject  to  this  pension  offset. 
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Federal  Unemployment  Loans  to  States 

A  State  that  has  depleted  its  own  unemployment  funds  may  re- 
ceive Federal  loans  as  necessary  to  pay  regular  State  benefits. 
States  that  borrow  funds  have  two  to  three  years  to  repay  the  loan, 
depending  on  the  month  the  loan  is  received.  (Technically,  a  State 
has  until  November  10  of  the  calendar  year  in  which  the  second 
consecutive  January  1  passes  with  the  State  still  having  an  out- 
standing advance.  This  means  that  a  State  may  have  from  22 
months  and  10  days  to  34  months  and  10  days  to  repay  the  ad- 
vance, depending  on  when  it  obtained  the  outstanding  loan.)  If  a 
State  does  not  fully  repay  the  loan  within  the  two  to  three  year 
period,  employers  in  the  State  become  subject  to  an  annual  reduc- 
tion in  the  2.7  percent  credit  against  the  3.4  percent  FUTA  tax  of 
0.3  percent.  In  other  words,  the  0.7  percent  net  Federal  unemploy- 
ment tax  rate  becomes  subject  to  annual  increases  up  to  a  maxi- 
mum of  3.4  percent  until  sufficient  revenue  has  been  raised  to 
repay  the  State's  entire  outstanding  loan  balance  (See  Figure  1). 

The  Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1981  modifies  FUTA 
provisions  regarding  Federal  unemployment  loans  to  the  States.  Ef- 
fective April  1,  1982  through  December  31,  1987,  States  will  be 
charged  interest  on  new  loans  that  are  not  repaid  by  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year  in  which  they  are  obtained.  Under  previous  law,  States 
could  receive  these  loans  interest-free.  The  interest  rate  will  be  the 
same  rate  as  that  paid  by  the  Federal  Government  on  State  re- 
serves in  the  Federal  Unemployment  Trust  Fund  for  the  quarter 
ending  December  31  of  the  preceding  year,  but  not  higher  than  10 
percent  per  annum.  A  State  may  not  pay  the  interest  directly  or 
indirectly  from  funds  in  their  State  accounts  in  the  Federal  Unem- 
ployment Trust  Fund. 

Effective  for  taxable  years  beginning  January  1,  1981,  and 
ending  December  31,  1987,  in  States  that  meet  certain  solvency  re- 
quirements, the  0.3  percent  per  year  increase  in  the  net  FUTA  tax 
resulting  from  overdue  Federal  loans  would  be  limited  to  the 
higher  of:  (a)  the  total  of  any  such  increases  in  effect  in  the  year 
prior  to  the  year  the  State  meets  the  solvency  requirements;  or  (b) 
0.6  percent.  There  are  four  solvency  requirements.  The  first  two  re- 
quirements apply  for  taxable  years  1981  through  1987;  the  last  two 
requirements  apply  only  for  taxable  years  1983  through  1987.  A 
State  qualifies  for  the  limitation  if  the  Secretary  of  Labor  deter- 
mines by  November  10  of  the  tax  year  in  question  that: 

(1)  the  State  has  not  reduced  its  State  unemployment  taxes; 

(2)  the  State  has  taken  no  action  that  results  in  a  decrease  in 
the  solvency  of  the  State  unemployment  trust  fund  (e.g.,  if  it 
increases  benefits  it  must  provide  for  a  commensurate  increase 
in  State  unemployment  taxes); 

(3)  the  average  unemployment  tax  rate  (taxes  divided  by 
total  wages)  in  the  State  equals  or  exceeds  the  average  unem- 
ployment benefit-cost  rate  (i.e.,  benefits  divided  by  total  wages) 
for  the  past  five  years;  and 

(4)  the  State's  outstanding  loan  balance  on  September  30  of 
the  tax  year  in  question  is  not  greater  than  its  outstanding 
loan  balance  on  the  second  preceding  September  30  for  tax 
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year  1983,  and  the  third  preceding  September  30  for  subse- 
quent years. 

As  of  December  31,  1981,  outstanding  unemployment  loans  to- 
taled $6,271  billion.  Table  6  shows  the  loans  made  to  each  State.  In 
1981,  $1,613  billion  in  new  loans  were  approved  for  9  jurisdictions. 
Figure  1  shows  the  potential  FUTA  tax  increase  in  States  with  out- 
standing loans. 
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Figure  1. 

The  Potential  Net  Federal  Unemployment  Tax  Act 
(FUTA)  Tax  Rate  in  States  with  Outstanding  Advances 
from  the  Federal  Unemployment  Account  for  Two   .  . 
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TABLE  6.— ADVANCES  TO  STATES  FROM  THE  FEDERAL  UNEMPLOYMENT  ACCOUNT  (FUA) 

AS  OF  DEC.  31, 1981 

[In  millions  of  dollars,  calendar  year] 


States 


1972- 
74 


1975-77  1978 


1979 


1980 


Loans 
requested 

and 
approved 
in  1981 


Repay- 
ments 


Total 
outstand- 
ing 


Alabama. 
Arkansas 

Conn  

Delaware 
D.C  


Florida  

Hawaii  

Illinois  

Kentucky 
Maine  


62.0 


56.7 
30.0 
415.0 
36.6 
59.0 

42.0 
22.5 
758.6 


37.0 
10.4 
8.4 


187.9 


22.9  13.5 


29.2  34.8 


6.1 


37.5 


9.5 


487.0 
52.1 


56.7 
30.0 
193.1 
10.1 
22.4 


64.0 
320.9 
46.4 
51.1 


42.0  

22.5  

65.6  1,405.4 

  52.1 

5.0  31.4 


Maryland , 
Mass....... 

Michigan , 

Minn  

Montana., 


62.7 
265.0 
624.0 
172.0 
9.3 


1.2 


842.0 
28.2 


233.0 
85.8 


62.7 
265.0 
624.0 
172.0 

10.5 


1,075.0 
114.0 


Nevada, 

N.J  

N.Y  

Ohio  

Oregon , 


P.R  

R.I  

Vermont 
V.I  


Wash.... 
W.  Va... 

Total 


5.3 
44.1 


7.6 
638.9 
155.8 
1.9 
18.5 


75.2 
74.8 
42.6 
10.9 

105.3 


96.0 
180.0 


Pa   926.3  261.0 


13.5 
31.0 


  246.1 

35.0  222.0 


5.0  18.5 


353.8 
305.0 


47.2  52.6 


7.6 
122.5 
335.8 

1.9 
18.5 


612.4 
599.9 


183.0  1,566.3 

7.9  80.8 

17.3  112.0 

11.7  36.2 

6.7  4.2 

149.4  


99.8 


111.4  4,634.1    839.9     46.1   1,470.7  1,613.6  2,443.9  6,271.9 


Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Labor.  Unemployment  Insurance  Service,  Division  of  State  Program  Management, 
Tax  Administration  Group. 


Extended  Benefits 

Under  the  permanent  Federal-State  extended  benefits  program, 
additional  weeks  of  unemployment  compensation  are  payable  to  in- 
dividuals who  exhaust  their  State  benefits  during  periods  of  high 
unemployment.  Under  the  extended  benefits  program,  an  individu- 
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al  may  receive  additional  weeks  of  benefits  equal  to  one-half  of  the 
number  of  weeks  of  State  benefits  to  which  he  or  she  was  entitled. 
No  one  may  receive  more  than  13  weeks  of  extended  benefits,  or 
more  than  39  weeks  of  State  plus  extended  benefits. 

Until  September  25,  1982,  extended  benefits  are  payable  in  a 
State  when,  for  the  most  recent  13-week  period,  the  State  insured 
unemployment  rate  (IUR — the  percentage  of  workers  covered  by 
the  State  unemployment  compensation  program  who  are  currently 
claiming  State  benefits)  averages  or  exceeds  at  least  4  percent  and, 
in  addition,  is  20  percent  higher  than  it  was  during  the  same  13- 
week  period  in  the  two  previous  years.  When  the  "20  percent" 
factor  is  not  met,  a  State,  at  its  option,  may  provide  extended  bene- 
fits when  the  State  IUR  averages  5  percent.  (39  States  have  incor- 
porated the  optional  5  percent  trigger  into  their  State  law.) 

Effective  September  25,  1982,  as  a  result  of  modifications  enacted 
in  the  1981  Budget  Reconciliation  Act,  extended  benefits  are  pay- 
able in  a  State  when  its  insured  unemployment  rate  equals  or  ex- 
ceeds 5.0  percent  (rather  than  4.0  percent  as  under  current  law) 
and  is  20  percent  higher  than  the  rate  for  the  same  period  in  the 
previous  two  years.  If  the  "20  percent"  factor  is  not  met,  at  State 
option,  extended  benefits  are  payable  if  the  State's  insured  unem- 
ployment rate  equals  or  exceeds  6.0  percent  (rather  than  5.0  per- 
cent as  under  present  law). 

In  addition,  extended  benefits  claimants  must  have  worked  at 
least  20  weeks,  or  have  an  equivalent  amount  of  wages,  during  the 
based  period  in  order  to  receive  extended  benefits  payments.  A 
State  may  use  one  of  the  following  measures  of  equivalent  wages: 
(1)  wages  equal  to  40  times  the  claimant's  weekly  benefit  amount; 
or  (2)  wages  equal  to  1.50  times  the  claimant's  wages  earned  in  the 
quarter  with  the  highest  wages. 


TABLE  7.— STATE  EXTENDED  BENEFIT  INDICATORS  FOR  THE  SECOND  WEEK  IN  MARCH 

1980, 1981,  AND  1982 


13-week  insured  unemployment 
rate 

1980       1981  1982 

Percent 
of  prior  2 
years 

Date  extended 
benefits  triggered  on 

Alabama  

4.19 

4.69 

5.48 

123 

Feb.  14, 1982. 

Alaska..  

9.15 

9.45 

9.01 

96 

Jan.  19, 1975. 

Arizona  

2.17 

2.54 

3.31 

140 

Off 

Arkansas  

5.08 

5.57 

6.53 

122 

Mar.  7, 1982. 

California  

3.93 

4.18 

4.97 

122 

Feb.  7, 1982. 

Colorado  

1.95 

2.51 

2.90 

124 

Off 

Connecticut  

2.93 

3.20 

3.66 

119 

Off 

Delaware  

3.63 

5.10 

5.03 

115 

Off 

District  of  Columbia  

2.73 

2.63 

(2) 

(2) 

Off 

Florida  

1.89 

1.77 

2.14 

116 

Off 

Georgia  

2.54 

2.70 

3.87 

147 

Off 

Hawaii  

2.57 

2.88 

3.55 

130 

Off 

Idaho  

6.12 

6.14 

8.84 

144 

Oct.  18, 1981. 
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TABLE  7— STATE  EXTENDED  BENEFIT  INDICATORS  FOR  THE  SECOND  WEEK  IN  MARCH 
1980, 1981,  AND  1982— Continued 


13-week  i 
1980 

nsured  unemployment 
rate 

1981  1982 

Percent 
of  prior  2 
years 

1/dlC  CAlCllUCU 

benefits  triggered  on 

Illinois  

4.31 

5.84 

5.38 

115 

Mar.  1  1982. 

Indiana  

A  1  A 

  4.14 

3.99 

5.45 

1  1  A 

134 

Jan.  31, 1982. 

Iowa  

2.97 

3.69 

5.21 

156 

Feb.  14, 1982. 

Kansas  

2.35 

2.89 

3.44 

131 

Off 

Kentucky  

5.80 

5.70 

6.71 

116 

Off 

Louisiana  

3.08 

3.02 

3.73 

122 

Off 

Maine  

5.15 

5.58 

5.75 

107 

Feb.  21, 1982. 

Maryland  

3.31 

n  nn 

3.83 

a  nn 

4.82 

135 

Feb.  19, 1982. 

Massachusetts  

3.70 

3.95 

4.59 

120 

Mar.  28, 1982. 

Michigan  

  8.66 

7.17 

1 8.96 

114 

Feb.  28, 1982. 

Minnesota  

3.56 

3.96 

4.55 

121 

Feb.  28, 1982. 

Mississippi  

  3.70 

4.51 

^.oe 

I5l 

■  n    i  nnn 

Jan.  17, 1982. 

Missouri  

4.45 

4.53 

5 13 

114 

Mar.  21, 1982. 

Montana  

5.36 

5  40 

639 

118 

Off 

Nebraska 

215 

2  58 

3  33 

I4l 

Off 

Nevada 

2  94 

4.47 

4.91 

132 

Feb.  7, 1982. 

New  Hampshire.. . 

2  30 

2.69 

3.05 

122 

Off 

New  Jersey 

5  25 

5.18 

5.55 

106 

Feb  28, 1982. 

New  Mexico 

2  66 

3  14 

3  34 

115 

Off 

New  York... 

4  38 

4 15 

4  19 

98 

Off 

North  Carolina  

2.82 

3  73 

5  61 

I7l 

Jan.  31, 1982. 

North  Dakota  

  3.95 

4  55 

4  42 

104 

Off 

Ohio 

4  83 

5  12 

6  73 

135 

Jan  17  1982 

Oklahoma 

177 

l.U  u 

2  11 

£..11 

I2l 

Off 

Oregon 

5  25 

6  25 

8  31 

144 

Mar.  16, 1980. 

Pennsvlvania 

5  52 

5  35 

6  44 

118 

Jan  24' 1982 

Puerto  Rico 

7  97 

7  70 

0.\JJ 

HO 

Feb.  23, 1975. 

Rhode  Island 

6  25 

6.15 

7.15 

115 

Jan  24  1982 

South  Carolina 

3  01 

4  14 
t.  it 

vJ.OU 

163 

Jan  10  1982 

South  Dakota 

2  34 

3  flfi 

O.UU 

L.J  J 

98 

Off 

Tennessee   

4.38 

4  74 

S  Qfi 

J.JV 

130 

Jan.  24, 1982. 

Texas  

  1.45 

1.60 

1.29 

80 

Off 

Utah 

3  40 

3.88 

4.76 

130 

Feb  28  1982 

Vermont 

4  80 

4.82 

5.59 

116 

Feb  28  1982 

Virginia 

2  04 

2.41 

3.04 

136 

Off 

Virgin  Islands  

3.28 

3.13 

4.35 

127 

Feb.  21, 1982. 

Washington  

A  77 

  4.// 

5.41 

7.15 

1  /in 
14U 

lulu  C    1  QQfi 

juiy  d,  iyoU. 

West  Virginia  

6.09 

6.77 

6.87 

106 

Off. 

Wisconsin  

5.14 

6.31 

6.82 

119 

Jan.  3, 1982. 

Wyoming  

1.79 

2.42 

2.95 

133 

Off 

United  States  

3.18 

3.36 

4.07 

(2) 

(3) 

1  First  week  in  March  1982. 

2  Not  available. 

3  Not  applicable. 
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Taxation  of  Unemployment  Insurance  Benefits 

The  Revenue  Act  of  1978  (Public  Law  95-600)  provided  that  State 
and  Federal  unemployment  insurance  benefits  would  be  subject  to 
the  Federal  income  tax  for  certain  taxpayers.  Effective  for  taxable 
years  beginning  after  December  31,  1978,  the  amount  of  unemploy- 
ment insurance  benefits  subject  to  the  Federal  tax  is,  generally,  an 
amount  equal  to  the  lower  of  the  amount  of  unemployment  com- 
pensation or  one-half  of  the  excess  of  adjusted  gross  income,  unem- 
ployment insurance  payments,  and  excludable  disability  income 
over  $20,000  for  single  taxpayers,  over  $25,000  for  married  taxpay- 
ers filing  jointly,  and  over  zero  for  married  taxpayers  filing  sepa- 
rately. 

Administrative  Financing 

State  unemployment  insurance  administrative  expenses  are  fed- 
erally financed  through  an  earmarked  portion  of  FUTA  revenue. 
Under  current  law,  0.45  percent  of  FUTA  receipts  are  available  for 
administration.  Appropriations  for  administrative  grants  to  the 
States  may  not  exceed  an  estimated  95  percent  of  the  annual  reve- 
nue yield  from  the  0.45  percent.  The  remaining  0.05  percent  goes  to 
finance  Federal  administration.  (The  additional  FUTA  revenue  not 
earmarked  for  administrative  purposes  finances  the  Federal  share 
of  extended  unemployment  benefits  and  unemployment  loans  to 
the  States.)  Title  III  of  the  Social  Security  Act  specifies  the  condi- 
tions which  a  State  must  meet  to  be  eligible  for  administrative 
grants. 

FEDERAL  UNEMPLOYMENT  BENEFITS  AND  ALLOWANCES 
General  Description 

The  Federal  Unemployment  Benefits  and  Allowances  (FUBA)  ac- 
count provides  Federal  Funds  to  finance  Trade  Readjustment 
Allowances  (TRA),  unemployment  compensation  (UC)  for  ex-mili- 
tary personnel,  UC  under  the  Redwoods  program,  and  Disaster 
Relief.  Unemployment  compensation  for  Federal  employees  was 
transferred  out  of  the  FUBA  account  and  into  the  Unemployment 
Trust  Fund  beginning  in  fiscal  year  1982  by  an  amendment  passed 
as  part  of  the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1980  (P.L.  96- 
499). 

Estimated  outlays  for  this  account  in  the  President's  budget  were 
$270  million  and  $180  million  in  fiscal  year  1982  and  fiscal  year 
1983,  respectively. 
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ADVANCES  TO  THE  UNEMPLOYMENT  TRUST  FUND  AND 

OTHER  FUNDS 

General  Description 

Advances  are  made  to  the  Unemployment  Trust  Fund  and  the 
Other  Funds  accounts  when  they  have  insufficient  funds.  Advances 
are  made  to  the  Unemployment  Trust  Fund  to  cover  underfunded 
extended  benefits  and  regular  State  benefits  and  are  repayable  to 
the  general  fund  without  interest.  Advances  made  to  finance  Fed- 
eral employees  benefits  and  the  FUBA  account  are  not  repayable 
because  these  programs  are  financed  from  the  general  fund.  This 
account  also  provides  advances  to  the  Black  Lung  Disability  trust 
fund  that  are  repayable  with  interest. 

The  Administration  projects  that  $3.8  billion  and  $4.5  billion  in 
advances  from  the  General  Fund  to  the  Unemployment  Trust  Fund 
will  be  required  in  fiscal  years  1982  and  1983,  respectively,  to  fi- 
nance additional  State  borrowing.  This  would  increase  the  trust 
fund  debt  to  the  general  fund  from  $13.1  billion  at  the  end  of  fiscal 
year  1981  to  $20.9  billion  by  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1983.  About  $14 
billion  of  this  debt  will  be  owed  by  insolvent  State  UC  programs 
and  about  $7  billion  will  be  owed  by  the  extended  benefits  program 
account  for  past  advances  to  finance  underfunded  outlays  incurred 
in  response  to  the  1974-1975  recession. 

GRANTS  TO  THE  STATES  FOR  ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE 
UNEMPLOYMENT  INSURANCE  SERVICE  AND  THE  EM- 
PLOYMENT SERVICE  ACCOUNT 

Financing 

Funding  for  the  Employment  Security  system  (the  Unemploy- 
ment Insurance  Service  and  the  Employment  Service)  is  derived 
from  a  basic  0.7  percent  Federal  Unemployment  Tax  paid  by  em- 
ployers on  the  first  $6,000  paid  annually  to  each  employee.  An 
amount  equal  to  0.45  percentage  points  from  the  0.7  percent  tax  is 
allocated  to  the  Employment  Security  Administration  Account 
(ESAA)  of  the  unemployment  trust  fund.  Up  to  95  percent  of  this 
amount  may  be  appropriated  each  year  to  finance  State  adminis- 
trative costs  and  the  remainder  is  available  for  Federal  administra- 
tive costs. 
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Administration 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  allocates  funds  for  State  adminis- 
tration. 

PROGRAM  DATA 


[In  millions,  fiscal  years] 


1970      1975  1980 

1981 

1982 

1983 

Outlays  

  i1)        (*)  (*) 

(r) 

Obligations  

 $662    $1,156  $1,874 

$2,102 

2  $2,148, 

2  $2,350 

1  Outlays  and  budget  authority  are  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  appropriations  committees. 

2  Includes  supplemental  appropriations  requests  of  $210  and  $283  million  in  fiscal  years  1982  and  1983, 
respectively. 


4.  TRADE  ADJUSTMENT  ASSISTANCE 


TRADE  ADJUSTMENT  ASSISTANCE  FOR  WORKERS 
Legislative  Objective 

Congress  originally  authorized  trade  adjustment  assistance 
(TAA)  for  workers  under  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962  (Public 
Law  87-794).  The  objective  was  to  aid  workers  harmed  by  import 
competition  resulting  from  Federal  policies  to  encourage  foreign 
trade  for  the  benefit  of  the  entire  country.  The  premise  of  the  pro- 
gram was  that  workers  should  not  bear  the  costs  of  these  Federal 
policies  without  some  Federal  aid. 

There  also  is  a  trade  adjustment  assistance  program  for  firms, 
briefly  described  at  the  end  of  this  entry. 

Certification  and  Eligibility  Requirements 

Originally  TAA  for  workers  was  available  only  if  it  could  be  dem- 
onstrated to  the  U.S.  Tariff  Commission  (now  the  U.S.  Internation- 
al Trade  Commission)  that  increased  imports  resulting  from  trade 
concessions  were  the  major  factor  causing  or  threatening  to  cause 
unemployment  or  underemployment. 

Congress  amended  the  program  in  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  (Public 
Law  93-618).  This  act  shifted  the  authority  to  certify  workers  to 
the  Secretary  of  Labor,  broke  the  necessary  connection  between 
trade  concessions  and  increased  imports,  and  required  only  that  in- 
creased imports  must  have  "contributed  importantly"  to  the  work- 
ers' unemployment  or  underemployment.  Further  amendments 
were  made  in  the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1981 
(Public  Law  97-35).  These  amendments  strengthen  the  causal  link 
between  increased  imports  and  worker  layoffs  and  sales/ production 
declines  of  the  firm  from  "contributed  importantly"  to  "a  substan- 
tial cause";  require  workers  to  have  been  eligible  for  and  exhausted 
all  State  unemployment  insurance  (UI)  before  TAA  benefits  can  be 
received,  and  change  the  level  of  TAA  benefit  payments  from  a  na- 
tional standard  to  the  level  of  applicable  State  UI  payments.  H.R. 
4717,  as  amended  by  the  Senate,  would  maintain  the  "contribute 
importantly"  causation  standard  until  the  program  terminates  at 
the  end  of  fiscal  year  1983. 

Certification 

To  certify  a  group  of  workers  eligible  to  apply  for  adjustment  as- 
sistance, the  Secretary  must  determine  that  three  conditions  are 
met: 

1.  A  significant  number  or  proportion  of  the  workers  in  the 
firm  or  subdivision  of  the  firm  have  been  or  are  threatened  to 
be  totally  or  partially  laid  off; 

(63) 
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2.  Sales  and/or  production  of  the  firm  or  subdivision  have 
decreased  absolutely;  and 

3.  Increased  imports  of  articles  like  or  directly  competitive 
with  articles  produced  by  the  firm  or  subdivision  must  be  "a 
substantial  cause"  of  both  the  layoffs  and  the  decline  in  sales 
and/or  production. 

An  individual  worker  covered  by  a  certification  must  file  an  ap- 
plication with  his  State  employment  security  office  for  a  trade  re- 
adjustment allowance  for  any  week  of  unemployment  which  begins 
after  the  certification  "impact  date"  (i.e.,  the  date  on  which  total  or 
partial  layoffs  began  or  threatened  to  begin).  In  order  to  qualify  for 
such  allowances,  the  individual  worker  must  meet  the  following  eli- 
gibility requirements: 

1.  His  last  total  or  partial  layoff  must  have  occurred  not 
more  than  1  year  prior  to  the  date  of  the  petition,  on  or  after 
the  ' 'impact  date"  (i.e.  the  date  on  which  total  or  partial  lay- 
offs began  or  threatened  to  begin),  and  within  2  years  after  the 
date  the  Secretary  of  Labor  issued  the  certification  covering 
the  worker,  and  before  the  termination  date  (if  any)  of  the  cer- 
tification; 

2.  He  was  employed  at  least  26  of  the  52  weeks  immediately 
preceding  the  last  layoff  in  adversely  affected  employment 
with  a  single  firm  or  subdivision  thereof  at  wages  of  $30  per 
week  or  more; 

3.  He  was  eligible  for  and  has  exhausted  all  rights  to  unem- 
ployment insurance  (UI),  including  extended  benefits  (EB)  to 
which  he  is  entitled  and  does  not  have  an  unexpired  waiting 
period  applicable  to  him  for  any  such  UI;  and 

4.  He  would  not  be  disqualified  for  EB  by  reason  of  a  failure 
to  accept  suitable  work. 

From  April  1975  through  Dec.  31,  1981,  a  total  of  1,320,936  work- 
ers had  been  certified  for  TAA.  Table  1  shows  their  distribution  by 
industry. 

TABLE  1. — NUMBER  OF  PETITIONS  INSTITUTED  AND  CERTIFIED  AND  ESTIMATED  NUMBER 
OF  WORKERS  PETITIONING  AND  CERTIFIED  FOR  TRADE  ADJUSTMENT  ASSISTANCE,  TOTAL 
AND  BY  INDUSTRY  FROM  APR.  1975  THROUGH  DEC.  31, 1981 


Cases  instituted  Cases  certified 

Year 

Petitions        B*g-        Petitions  Percent 


1975   528  210,948  122  50  55,113 

1976   1,014  218,505  430  50   .  143,549 

1977   1,289  228,691  411  42  144,085 

1978   1,732  171,291  853  42  164,779 

1979   2,119  318,105  844  41  219,465 

1980   5,348  1,000,672  934  29  565,652 

1981   1,133  175,962  258  10  28,293 

Total   13,163  2,324,174  3,852    1,320,936 
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Thousands 


Total  estimated  number  of  workers  certified 
Industry: 


1,321 


Automobiles  

Apparel  

Steel   

Footwear  

Electronics  

Fabricated  metal  products 
Textiles  


691 
143 
132 
74 
58 
31 
25 


Note:  Since  the  new  program  went  into  effect  on  Oct.  1,  1981,  an  estimated  5,233  workers  have  been 
certified  compared  to  25,659  worker  certifications  during  the  comparable  period  of  1980. 


The  program  provides  four  types  of  benefit  allowances  and  serv- 
ices to  eligible  workers. 

1.  Trade  readjustment  allowances:  Prior  to  the  changes  made  by 
the  Omnibus  Reconciliation  Act  of  1981  TRA  benefits  were  set  at 
70  percent  of  the  worker's  former  gross  weekly  wage  not  to  exceed 
the  current  average  weekly  manufacturing  wage  (now  $289.00  per 
week),  reduced  by  the  amount  of  his  unemployment  compensation 
entitlement  and  50  percent  of  any  part-time  earnings,  for  a  period 
of  generally  no  more  than  52  weeks  of  unemployment.  Workers  age 
60  or  over  or  workers  exhausting  benefits  while  still  in  approved 
training  programs  could  receive  benefits  up  to  an  additional  26 
weeks.  Under  current  law,  however — 

The  TRA  weekly  benefit  amount  is  the  same  as,  and  a  continu- 
ation of,  the  claimant's  UI  weekly  benefit  amount  during  his  most 
recent  UI  benefit  period,  reduced  by  any  training  allowance  and 
disqualifying  income  deductible  under  UI  law.  This  change  has 
shifted  the  TRA  benefit  level  from  a  uniform  national  standard  to 
a  State  standard. 

The  total  amount  of  basic  TRA  benefits  payable  to  a  worker  is 
reduced  to  a  maximum  of  52  times  the  TRA  allowance  level  for  a 
week  of  total  unemployment  minus  the  total  amount  of  UI  regular 
and  extended  benefits  payable  in  the  worker's  most  recent  benefit 
period  (e.g.,  a  worker  receiving  39  weeks  of  UI  regular  and  ex- 
tended benefits  could  receive  a  maximum  13  weeks  of  TRA  bene- 
fits). UI  and  TRA  payments  combined  are  limited  to  a  maximum  52 
weeks  in  all  cases  involving  extended  benefits.  TRA  basic  benefits 
may  be  collected  only  during  the  52-week  period  following  the  week 
in  which  the  worker  has  exhausted  all  his  rights  to  regular  unem- 
ployment compensation  in  his  most  recent  benefit  period.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  shortened  collection  period  is  to  reduce  payment  of 
TRA  benefits  during  periods  of  non-trade-related  unemployment. 

Workers  may  receive  up  to  26  additional  weeks  of  TRA  benefits 
to  assist  in  completing  approved  training,  if  the  worker  applies  for 
the  training  program  within  210  days  (compared  to  180  days  previ- 
ously) after  certification  or  layoff,  whichever  date  is  later.  The  ad- 
ditional benefits  may  be  collected  only  during  the  26-week  period 


Benefits 
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(compared  to  52-week  period  under  the  previous  program)  following 
the  worker's  last  week  of  entitlement  to  basic  TRA  benefits.  Work- 
ers age  60  and  over  are  no  longer  eligible  for  additional  weeks  of 
TRA  benefits. 


TABLE  2.— TOTAL  OUTLAYS  FOR  TRADE  READJUSTMENT  ALLOWANCES,  NUMBER  OF 
RECIPIENTS,  AVERAGE  WEEKLY  PAYMENTS  AND  DURATION,  FISCAL  YEARS  1976 
THROUGH  1982 

t°ws  «  21  As 

(milllons)      (thousands)     PSnf  duration 


1976  1   79  62  $46  27.3 

1977   148  111  57  23.4 

1978   257  156  68  24.3 

1979   256  132  71  27.4 

1980   1,622  532  127  24.1 

1981   1,493  281  146  36.0 

1982:  Projected   144  74  160  12.1 


1  Fiscal  year  1976  is  the  first  full  year  of  experience  under  the  program  as  amended  by  the  Trade  Act  of 
1974. 

Source:  Department  of  Labor. 

2.  Employment  services  (counseling,  testing,  placement)  through 
State  agencies  whenever  appropriate,  and  training  may  be  provided 
under  other  laws,  preferably  on-the-job  training,  if  no  suitable  em- 
ployment is  available  but  would  be  after  training;  supplemental  as- 
sistance is  available  to  defray  reasonable  transportation  and  sub- 
sistence expenses  is  available  in  the  amount  of  the  lesser  of  actual 
per  diem  expenses  or  50  percent  of  prevailing  Federal  per  diem  and 
the  prevailing  mileage  rates,  for  travel  expenses. 

3.  Job  search  allowances  for  90  percent  of  necessary  expenses  up 
to  a  maximum  of  $600. 

4-  Relocation  allowances  if  new  employment  is  beyond  the 
worker's  commuting  area  for  90  percent  of  reasonable  and  neces- 
sary expenses  plus  a  lump  sum  equal  to  the  lower  of  3  times  the 
worker's  average  weekly  wage  or  $600. 

Table  3  presents  data  on  workers  given  such  noncash  benefits. 
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TABLE  3.— TRAINING,  JOB  SEARCH,  AND  RELOCATION  ALLOWANCES:  TOTAL  NUMBER  OF 
WORKERS  AND  OUTLAYS,  FISCAL  YEARS  1976  THROUGH  1981 


Total  number  of  workers  Total  outlays  (million) 


Fiscal  year  Fntprpri 

training     Job  search    Relocation     Training     Job  search  Relocation 


1976   823  23  26  (2)  (2)  (2) 

1977   4,213  277  191  (3)  (3)  (3) 

1978   8,337  1,072  631  $15.5  0.1  $0.6 

1979   4,458  1,181  855  11.5  .3  1.1 

1980   4  9,475  931  629  11.9  .1  .6 

1981   4  20,362  1,397  1,806  4.9  .2  1.8 

Total   48,131  4,139  4,182   


1  Excludes  administrative  costs. 

2  Total  $5.6. 

3  Total  $6.5. 

4 Of  total  workers  entering  training,  5,640  (59  percent)  in  1980  and  18,940  (94  percent)  in  1981  self- 
financed  their  training  costs. 


Funding 

Federal  funds,  through  annual  appropriations  from  Treasury 
general  revenues,  cover  only  the  portion  of  the  worker's  total  enti- 
tlement represented  by  the  continuation  of  UI  benefits  levels  in  the 
form  of  TRA  payments,  plus  the  salaries  and  expenses  for  ETA  per- 
sonnel administering  the  program.  Funds  made  available  under 
grants  to  States  defray  expenses  of  any  employment  services.  A 
portion  of  the  discretionary  funds  available  to  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  under  the  CETA  program  are  allocated  annually  for  training 
and  for  job  search  and  relocation  allowances. 

The  States  are  reimbursed  from  Treasury  general  revenues  for 
benefit  payments  and  other  costs  incurred  under  the  program.  A 
penalty  under  section  239  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  provides  for  re- 
duction by  15  percent  of  the  credits  for  State  unemployment  taxes 
which  employers  are  allowed  against  their  liability  for  Federal  un- 
employment tax  if  a  State  has  not  entered  into  or  fulfilled  its  com- 
mitments under  a  cooperating  agreement. 

The  continuing  resolution  for  fiscal  year  1982  includes  $238  mil- 
lion for  trade  readjustment  allowances  and  $25  of  the  $98.6  million 
requested  by  the  President  for  training  and  job  search  and  reloca- 
tion allowances.  The  President's  proposed  budget  includes  budget 
authority  of  $144  million  and  outlays  of  $118  million  in  fiscal  year 

1982,  and  $10  million  in  budget  authority  and  outlays  in  fiscal  year 

1983,  based  on  a  legislative  proposal  to  eliminate  all  TRA  pay- 
ments effective  July  1,  1982,  except  for  workers  already  enrolled  in 
approved  training.  Funds  for  training  and  job  search  and  relocation 
allowances  are  included  in  a  proposed  $180  million  special  program 
for  various  targeted  groups. 
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TRADE  ADJUSTMENT  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAM  FOR  FIRMS 

Section  251  through  264  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  contain  the  pro- 
cedures, eligibility  requirements,  benefits  and  their  terms  and  con- 
ditions, and  administrative  provisions  of  the  adjustment  assistance 
program  for  firms  adversely  impacted  by  increased  import  competi- 
tion, established  under  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962.  Firms 
must  complete  a  two-step  procedure  to  receive  adjustment  assist- 
ance: (1)  certification  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  that  the  peti- 
tioning firm  is  eligible  to  apply,  and  (2)  approval  by  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  of  the  application  by  a  certified  firm  for  benefits,  in- 
cluding the  firm's  proposal  for  economic  adjustment.  Minor  modifi- 
cations were  made  to  the  program  in  the  Omnibus  Reconciliation 
Act  of  1981.  Administration  of  the  program  was  shifted  in  1981 
within  the  Department  of  Commerce  from  the  Economic  Develop- 
ment Administration  to  the  International  Trade  Administration. 

Certification  and  Eligibility  Requirements 

To  certify  a  firm  as  eligible  to  apply  for  adjustment  assistance, 
the  Secretary  must  determine  that  three  conditions  are  met: 

(1)  A  significant  number  or  proportion  of  the  workers  in  the 
firm  have  been  or  are  threatened  to  be  totally  or  partially  laid 

off; 

(2)  Sales  and/or  production  of  the  firm  have  decreased  abso- 
lutely; and 

(3)  Increased  imports  of  articles  like  or  directly  competitive 
with  articles  produced  by  the  firm  have  ' 'contributed  impor- 
tantly" to  both  the  layoffs  and  the  decline  in  sales  and/or  pro- 
duction. 

A  certified  firm  may  file  an  application  with  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  for  trade  adjustment  assistance  benefts  at  any  time 
within  two  years  after  the  date  of  the  certification  of  eligibility. 
The  application  must  include  a  proposal  by  the  firm  for  its  econom- 
ic adjustment.  The  Secretary  may  furnish  technical  assistance  to 
the  firm  in  the  preparation  of  a  viable  proposal.  The  firm's  applica- 
tion must  meet  the  following  requirements  for  approval  of  techni- 
cal and/or  financial  assistance: 

(1)  The  firm  has  no  reasonable  access  to  financing  through 
the  private  capital  market. 

(2)  The  adjustment  proposal  demonstrates  that  the  assistance 
sought  (a)  is  reasonably  calculated  to  make  a  material  contri- 
bution to  the  economic  adjustment  of  the  firm  in  establishing  a 
competitive  position  in  the  same  or  a  different  industry;  (b) 
gives  adequate  consideration  to  the  interests  of  the  workers  in 
the  firm;  and  (c)  demonstrates  the  firm  will  make  all  reason- 
able efforts  to  use  its  own  resources  for  economic  development. 

In  addition,  the  Secretary  must  determine  that  a  firm  seeking  fi- 
nancial assistance  (1)  does  not  have  the  required  funds  available 
from  its  own  resources;  and  (2)  there  is  reasonable  assurance  that 
the  loan  will  be  repaid. 
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Benefits 

Technical  assistance  and  financial  assistance  may  be  furnished 
singly  or  in  combination  to  certified  firms  with  approved  applica- 
tions. 

1.  Technical  assistance  may  be  given  to  implement  the  firm's  eco- 
nomic adjustment  proposal  in  addition  to,  or  in  lieu  of,  such  assist- 
ance provided  to  develop  the  proposal.  It  may  be  furnished  through 
existing  Government  agencies  or  through  private  individuals, 
firms,  and  institutions,  including  private  consulting  services.  The 
Federal  share  of  the  cost  cannot  exceed  75  percent  of  the  funds  re- 
quired. The  Secretary  may,  however,  make  grants  to  intermediary 
organizations  to  defray  up  to  100  percent  of  administrative  ex- 
penses incurred  in  providing  technical  assistance  to  a  firm. 

2.  Financial  assistance  may  be  direct  loans  and/or  loan  guaran- 
tees for  (1)  acquiring,  constructing,  installing,  modernizing,  devel- 
oping, converting,  or  expanding  land,  plant,  buildings,  equipment, 
facilities,  or  machinery;  or  (2)  supplying  such  working  capital  as 
may  be  necessary  to  enable  the  firm  to  implement  its  adjustment 
proposal. 

(a)  Direct  loans  to  any  firm  cannot  exceed  an  aggregate 
amount  of  $1  million  outstanding  at  any  time.  The  interest 
rate  is  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  plus  an 
amount  adequate  to  cover  administrative  costs  and  probable 
losses  under  the  program. 

(b)  Loan  guarantees  to  any  firm  cannot  exceed  an  aggregate 
amount  of  $3  million  outstanding  at  any  time.  No  loan  can  be 
guaranteed  for  more  than  90  percent  of  the  balance  of  the  loan 
outstanding. 

TABLE  4— NUMBER  OF  FIRMS  RECEIVING  LOANS  AND  THE  TOTAL  AMOUNT  OF  DIRECT 
LOANS  AND  LOAN  GUARANTEES  AUTHORIZED  FOR  THE  PERIOD  FROM  APRIL  1975  TO 
DEC.  31, 1981 

[Dollars  in  thousands] 


Number  of  firms  certified   1,321 

Number  certified  by  industry: 1 

Apparel   442 

Footwear   133 

Handbags   53 

Textiles   50 

Technical  assistance:  Number  of  firms  receiving  assistance   2  2,487 

Total  assistance  authorized   $71,446 

Individual  firms   45,659 

Industry-wide   25,787 

Financial  assistance:  Number  of  firms  receiving  loans   300 


Total  loans  authorized   $327,798 

Direct  loans   189,676 

Loan  guarantees  ,   138,122 


1  Includes  calendar  years  1977-81  only. 

2  Double  counting  is  unavoidable  since  most  firms  receive  more  than  1  category  of  technical  assistance. 
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Funding 

Funds  to  cover  all  costs  are  subject  to  annual  appropriations 
from  Treasury  general  revenues.  The  continuing  resolution  for 
fiscal  year  1982  includes  $13  million  for  technical  assistance,  $12.5 
million  of  direct  loans,  $28.5  million  for  loan  guarantees,  and  $2 
million  for  salaries  and  expenses.  No  funds  are  included  for  this 
program  in  the  President's  proposed  budget  for  fiscal  year  1983. 


5.  REVENUE  SHARING 


Legislative  Objective 

The  State  and  Local  Fiscal  Assistance  Act  of  1972  (P.L.  92-512) 
established  a  trust  fund  to  provide  general  revenue  sharing  pay- 
ments to  State  and  local  governments.  Payments  were  intended  to 
supplement  existing  Federal  aid  and  to  stimulate  the  economy  by 
returning  an  anticipated  Federal  surplus  to  the  States.  The  origi- 
nal act  authorized  payments  through  December  1976.  Amendments 
of  1976  (P.L.  96-488)  extended  the  program  through  fiscal  year  1980 
at  an  annual  level  of  $6.9  billion.  Amendments  of  1980  (P.L.  96- 
604)  extended  the  program  through  fiscal  year  1983,  but  eliminated 
State  governments  from  general  revenue  sharing  payments  during 
fiscal  year  1981. 

Eligibility 

Under  the  program  prior  to  October  1,  1980,  one-third  of  funds 
went  to  States  and  two-thirds  to  local  governmental  units.  During 
fiscal  year  1981,  State  governments  were  ineligible.  In  fiscal  year 
1982  and  fiscal  year  1983,  payments  to  State  governments  are 
reauthorized,  but  require  congressional  appropriation.  Further,  to 
be  eligible  at  that  time,  a  State  must  decline  an  equal  amount,  or 
refund  an  equal  amount,  in  categorical  grant  funds  from  the  Feder- 
al Government. 

Benefits 

The  1980  amendments  provide  for  the  distribution  of  approxi- 
mately $13.8  billion  to  units  of  local  government  over  a  3-year 
period  starting  October  1980.  Amounts  to  be  distributed  to  each 
unit  of  government  are  determined  by  applying  a  set  of  formulas  to 
descriptive  data  pertaining  to  each  unit.  The  formula  and  data  are 
used  to  determine  each  government's  share  of  the  total  amount. 
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6.  EARNED  INCOME  TAX  CREDIT 


This  fund  is  used  to  pay  an  income  tax  filer  whose  earned 
income  credit  exceeds  his  tax  liability  owed. 

Legislative  Objective 

The  Earned  Income  Tax  Credit  (EITC),  which  was  added  to  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  in  1975,  is  intended  to  give  a  cash  income 
supplement  to  working  parents  with  relatively  low  earnings.  For 
tax  filers  too  poor  to  owe  income  taxes,  or  whose  tax  liability  is 
smaller  than  their  credit,  the  U.S.  Treasury  makes  a  direct  pay- 
ment of  the  credit. 

Eligibility 

The  credit  is  available  to  a  parent  (or  parents)  with  earnings 
whose  adjusted  gross  income  is  not  above  $10,000  annually  and  who 
maintains  a  household 1  for  (a)  a  child  who  is  either  under  19  or  a 
student;  or  (b)  a  son  or  daughter  who  is  an  adult  but  disabled  and 
who  can  be  claimed  as  his  tax  dependent. 

To  receive  the  credit,  a  person  need  not  owe  or  pay  any  income 
tax.  However,  he  must  apply  for  the  credit,  either  by  filing  an 
income  tax  return  at  the  end  of  the  tax  year  or  by  filing  an  earned 
income  eligibility  certificate  with  his  employer  for  advance  pay- 
ments of  the  credit.  To  be  eligible  for  EITC,  married  couples  must 
file  a  joint  income  tax  return. 

Benefits 

The  EITC  equals  10  percent  of  the  first  $5,000  of  earnings,  in- 
cluding net  earnings  from  self-employment,  but  may  not  exceed 
$500  per  family.  The  size  of  the  credit  is  unrelated  to  the  number 
of  a  worker's  dependents.  Between  earnings  of  $5,000  and  $6,000, 
the  maximum  credit  of  $500  is  received.  For  each  dollar  of  adjusted 
gross  income  (or,  if  higher,  earned  income)  above  $6,000  the  credit 
is  reduced  by  12.5  cents.  As  a  result,  it  ends  when  adjusted  gross 
income  reaches  $10,000. 

Data 

In  fiscal  year  1981  earned  income  tax  credits  totaled  $1,976  bil- 
lion, of  which  $1,326  billion  represented  Treasury  payments  to  tax 
filers  whose  credit  exceeded  their  current  year  tax  liability  and 
$.650  billion,  credits  deducted  from  tax  liability.  Some  6.9  million 
families  received  the  credit,  which  averaged  $286  per  family. 


1 ERS  has  ruled  that  those  who  use  AFDC  funds  to  pay  part  of  the  cost  of  maintaining  a  home 
for  a  child  may  not  count  these  welfare  benefits  as  their  own  contribution.  Thus,  an  AFDC 
parent  is  ineligible  for  the  credit  unless  her  earnings  at  least  equal  the  AFDC  grant. 
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7.  PENSION  BENEFIT  GUARANTY  CORPORATION  (PBGC) 
Legislative  Objective 

The  Pension  Benefit  Guaranty  Corporation  (PBGC)  was  estab- 
lished under  title  IV  of  the  Employee  Retirement  Income  Security 
Act  of  1974  (ERISA)  (88  Stat.  829)  to  protect  the  retirement  income 
of  plan  participants  and  their  beneficiaries  covered  under  private 
sector,  defined  benefit  pension  plans.  ERISA  requires  PBGC  to: 

Encourage  the  continuation  and  maintenance  of  voluntary 
private  pension  plans  for  the  benefit  of  their  participants; 

Provide  for  the  timely  and  uninterrupted  payment  of  pen- 
sion benefits  under  plans  covered  by  title  IV;  and 

Maintain  insurance  premiums  at  the  lowest  level  consistent 
with  carrying  out  the  Corporation's  obligations  under  title  IV. 

Eligibility  Criteria 

Individuals  protected  by  the  pension  plan  termination  insurance 
program  are  participants  and  beneficiaries  of  defined  benefit  pen- 
sion plans  that  either  affect  interstate  commerce  or  are  qualified 
under  the  Internal  Revenue  Code.  Only  vested  benefits  are  insured. 
Pension  plans  specifically  excluded  are  government  and  church 
plans,  individual  account  plans  (i.e.,  defined  contribution  plans 
such  as  profit-sharing,  money  purchase,  thrift  and  savings,  and 
stock  bonus  plans),  and  plans  of  fraternal  societies  financed  entire- 
ly by  member  contributions. 

Benefits 

Pension  benefits  for  vested  employees  under  defined  benefit 
plans  are  guaranteed  by  the  Pension  Benefit  Guaranty  Corpora- 
tion. The  limitation  on  insured  benefits  under  single  employer 
plans  is  the  lesser  of  100  percent  of  the  employee's  wages  or  $1,381 
a  month.  The  dollar  amount  is  adjusted  annually  to  reflect  changes 
in  the  Social  Security  contribution  and  benefit  base. 

Different  benefit  guaranty  levels  exist  for  participants  in  mul- 
tiemployer pension  plans.  As  a  result  of  the  Multiemployer  Pension 
Plan  Amendments  Act  of  1980,  only  the  first  $5  of  the  monthly 
benefit  accrual  rate  is  100  percent  guaranteed  for  each  year  of  a 
participant's  service  and  75  percent  of  the  next  $15  of  basic  month- 
ly benefits  is  guaranteed.  (The  75  percent  guarantee  is  reduced  to 
65  percent  for  plans  that  do  not  meet  specified  funding  require- 
ments.) 

Financing 

The  financial  structure  of  PBGC's  programs  includes  both  revolv- 
ing and  trust  funds,  borrowing  authority,  and  other  sources  of 
income.  The  Multiemployer  Pension  Plan  Amendments  Act  of  1980 
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established  six  revolving  funds  for  use  of  PBGC  in  carrying  out  its 
responsibilities  under  title  IV  of  the  act. 

Revolving  funds 

(1)  One  fund  is  used  in  connection  with  the  basic  benefits  insur- 
ance program  related  to  single  employer  plans. 

(2)  A  second  fund  is  used  in  connection  with  the  basic  benefits 
insurance  program  related  to  multiemployer  pension  plans. 

(3)  A  third  fund  is  used  in  connection  with  the  supplemental 
guaranteed  benefits  program  related  to  multiemployer  pension 
plans. 

(4)  A  fourth  fund  is  used  in  connection  with  the  reimbursement 
of  uncollectible  withdrawal  liability  program  for  multiemployer 
plans. 

(5)  A  fifth  fund  is  to  be  used  in  connection  with  nonbasic  benefits 
insurance  program  related  to  multiemployer  pensions  plans. 

(6)  A  sixth  fund  is  to  be  used  in  connection  with  nonbasic  bene- 
fits insurance  program  related  to  single  employer  pension  plans. 

Trust  funds 

(1)  Plan  Assets.  The  assets  of  plans  for  which  PBGC  has  become 
trustee  are  the  primary  source  of  funding  for  the  trust  fund. 

(2)  Employer  Liability.  An  employer  sponsoring  a  covered  pension 
plan  that  terminates  with  insufficient  assets  to  pay  benefits  is 
liable  for  up  to  30  percent  of  the  employer's  net  worth  in  the  case 
of  single  employer  plans,  and  in  the  case  of  the  multiemployer 
plans,  an  amount  equal  to  an  employer's  share  of  the  plan's  total 
unfunded  vested  liability  determined  under  the  basic  rule  or  one  of 
the  alternative  rules  which  the  plan  may  adopt. 

(3)  Investment  Income.  Assets  of  plans  and  employer  liability  col- 
lections are  invested  in  a  diversified  portfolio  of  private  and  public 
sector  securities  so  as  to  realize  the  highest  possible  rate  of  return 
consistent  with  an  appropriate  level  of  risk  for  the  type  of  program 
administered. 

Sources  of  income 

(1)  Insurance  Premiums.  The  principal  revenue  is  required  premi- 
ums paid  by  ongoing  covered  plans.  The  Corporation  is  required  to 
prescribe  insurance  premium  rates  and  coverage  schedules  to  pro- 
vide sufficient  revenues  to  carry  out  its  title  IV  functions,  includ- 
ing the  payment  of  guaranteed  benefits  and  administrative  ex- 
penses. Premiums  for  each  participant  in  a  single  employer  plan 
are  set  at  $2.60.  Multiemployer  plans  are  assessed  a  per  capita  pre- 
mium rate  beginning  with  $1.00,  increasing  to  $1.40  for  the  first 
four  plan  years  beginning  after  September  26,  1980,  $1.80  for  the 
fifth  and  sixth  plan  years;  $2.20  for  the  seventh  and  eighth  plan 
years,  and  $2.60  for  the  ninth  and  succeeding  plan  years. 

(2)  Investment  Income.  Whenever  the  Corporation  determines 
that  its  revolving  fund  balances  are  in  excess  of  current  needs,  it 
may  request  the  investment  of  such  amounts  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  in  obligations  issued  or  guaranteed  by  the  United 
States. 
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Borrowing  authority 

In  addition  to  the  premium  and  investment  incomes  which  are 
generated  for  the  revolving  funds,  the  Corporation  is  authorized  to 
borrow  up  to  $100  million  from  the  United  States  Treasury  to 
carry  out  its  responsibilities. 

Administration 

The  Pension  Benefit  Guaranty  Corporation  is  a  U.S.  Government 
Agency  governed  by  a  Board  of  Directors  consisting  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor,  who  is  Chairman,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  The  Corporation  is  a  self-financing, 
wholly-owned  Government  corporation.  To  assist  the  Corporation 
in  discharging  its  responsibilities,  the  Act  provides  for  a  7-member 
Advisory  Committee,  appointed  by  the  President,  for  staggered  3- 
year  terms.  The  committee  is  to  advise  the  Corporation  as  to  its 
policies  and  procedures  relating  to  the  appointment  of  trustees  in 
termination  proceedings,  investment  of  moneys,  plan  liquidations, 
and  other  matters  as  requested  by  the  Corporation. 

Data 

Termination  insurance  program  covers  33  million  participants 
and  beneficiaries  in  defined  benefit  pension  plans. 


1.  BUDGET  AUTHORITY  AND  OUTLAYS 

[In  millions  of  dollars,  fiscal  years] 1 

1970  1975 

1981 

1982 

Federal  outlays                                    (2)  -34 

Budget  authority                                   (2)  0 

-38 
0 

-63.2 
0 

1  Receipts  greater  than  outlays  produce  a  negative  outlay. 

2  Not  in  existence. 

2.  PBGC  TRUSTEESHIP 

Recipients                   1980        1979        1978  1977 

1976 
(15 
mo) 

1975 
(10 
mo) 

Plan  in  PBGC  trusteeship   514      389      266      145      48  3 

Participants  with  guaranteed 

benefits  in  trusteed  plans         48,500   42,676    27,000    16,000    6,435  386 

Potential  plan  trusteeships 

pending   211      259      260      281     t1)  f1) 


1  Data  unavailable  for  this  period. 


8.  MEDICAID 


Summary 

Medicaid  is  a  federally  aided,  State-designed  and  administered 
program  authorized  by  Title  XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  which 
provides  medical  assistance  for  certain  categories  of  low-income 
persons  who  are  aged,  blind,  disabled  or  members  of  families  with 
dependent  children.  Subject  to  Federal  guidelines,  States  determine 
eligibility  and  the  scope  of  benefits  to  be  provided. 

Legislative  Objective 

Section  1901  of  the  Social  Security  Act  specifies  that  the  purpose 
of  the  program  is  to  enable  each  State,  as  far  as  practicable  under 
the  conditions  in  such  State,  to  furnish:  (1)  medical  assistance  on 
behalf  of  families  with  dependent  children  and  of  aged,  blind,  or 
disabled  individuals,  whose  income  and  resources  are  insufficient  to 
meet  the  cost  of  necessary  medical  services,  and  (2)  rehabilitation 
and  other  services  to  help  such  families  and  individuals  attain  or 
retain  capability  for  independence  or  self-care.  Table  1  shows  budg- 
etary data  and  the  number  of  persons  with  medicaid  coverage. 
Tables  2  and  3  present  State-by-State  estimates  for  Federal  pro- 
gram outlays. 

TABLE  1.  MEDICAID  OVERVIEW 

[In  millions  of  dollars,  fiscal  years] 

Actual—  Current  law  estimates— 

1975         1980         1981         1982  1983 


Federal  outlays   6,840     13,957     16,833     18,101  19,917 


[In  thousands] 


Fiscal  year— 


1975 

1980 

1981 

1982 

1983 

Recipients:  Total  

22.5 

21.7 

22.5 

22.8 

22.1 

Aged  

4.2 

3.4 

3.4 

3.5 

3.6 

Blind  

.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

Disabled  

2.4 

2.8 

2.8 

2.9 

3.0 

Adults  in  AFDC  Families  

5.1 

5.0 

4.9 

5.0 

4.8 

Children  under  21  

10.7 

10.4 

11.2 

11.3 

10.6 
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TABLE  2 —MEDICAL  ASSISTANCE:  FEDERAL  SHARE  OF  MEDICAL  VENDOR  PAYMENTS,  AND 
STATE  AND  LOCAL  ADMINISTRATION,  BY  STATE;  FISCAL  YEAR  1981-83 

[Based  on  November  1981  States  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981-83;  in  thousands  of  dollars] 


Fiscal  year  (estimate) 

States  and  territories   

1981  1982  1983 


Alabama   226,212,000  259,800,000  281,656,000 

Alaska   24,275,000  27,915,000  31,843,000 

Arizona   0  0  0 

Arkansas   214,344,000  230,050,000  258,195,000 

California   1,953,228,000  2,220,744,000  3,326,017,000 

Colorado   123,596,000  137,640,000  154,335,000 

Connecticut   200,725,000  229,022,000  252,021,000 

Delaware   29,684,000  32,104,000  35,310,000 

District  of  Columbia   86,593,000  102,326,000  118,365,000 

Florida   315,891,000  348,479,000  405,206,000 

Georgia   381,887,000  413,954,000  465,211,000 

Hawaii   60,263,000  70,273,000  80,974,000 

Idaho   42,944,000  47,260,000  50,540,000 

Illinois   760,819,000  830,158,000  839,850,000 

Indiana   264,588,000  342,882,000  360,622,000 

Iowa   160,904,000  166,832,000  183,668,000 

Kansas   123,998,000  128,099,000  137,527,000 

Kentucky   266,001,000  295,177,000  323,674,000 

Louisiana   333,988,000  406,722,000  467,621,000 

Maine   121,657,000  142,033,000  156,330,000 

Maryland   253,959,000  273,497,000  313,301,000 

Massachusetts   635,040,000  684,561,000  732,906,000 

Michigan   705,923,000  805,416,000  853,031,000 

Minnesota   394,472,000  457,926,000  505,634,000 

Mississippi   206,965,000  234,695,000  268,383,000 

Missouri   274,591,000  289,152,000  331,016,000 

Montana   59,345,000  55,094,000  64,504,000 

Nebraska   81,730,000  87,759,000  94,127,000 

Nevada   34,179,000  42,062,000  53,042,000 

•  New  Hampshire   53,999,000  59,361,000  66,382,000 
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TABLE  2— MEDICAL  ASSISTANCE:  FEDERAL  SHARE  OF  MEDICAL  VENDOR  PAYMENTS,  AND 
STATE  AND  LOCAL  ADMINISTRATION,  BY  STATE;  FISCAL  YEAR  1981-83— Continued 

[Based  on  November  1981  States  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981-83;  in  thousands  of  dollars] 


Fiscal  year  (estimate) 

States  and  territories   

1981  1982  1983 


New  Jersey   476,437,000  490,607,000  544,017,000 

New  Mexico   69,581,000  78,543,000  90,432,000 

New  York   2,890,948,000  3,316,140,000  3,670,699,000 

North  Carolina   348,642,000  406,826,000  461,293,000 

North  Dakota   40,423,000  49,636,000  56,203,000 

Ohio   609,885,000  701,997,000  797,944,000 

Oklahoma   246,443,000  228,052,000  272,929,000 

Oregon   125,886,000  123,432,000  126,136,000 

Pennsylvania   856,063,000  1,006,163,000  1,107,875,000 

Rhode  Island   115,736,000  114,087,000  123,721,000 

South  Carolina   215,970,000  219,023,000  244,151,000 

South  Dakota   51,153,000  53,021,000  55,159,000 

Tennessee   316,302,000  389,720,000  462,193,000 

Texas   761,470,000  706,470,000  880,136,000 

Utah   73,831,000  78,841,000  90,896,000 

Vermont   57,614,000  58,267,000  60,695,000 

Virginia   274,759,000  294,930,000  303,925,000 

Washington   223,868,000  220,404,000  241,048,000 

West  Virginia   92,390,000  105,303,000  117,466,000 

Wisconsin   525,595,000  619,482,000  694,239,000 

Wyoming   9,065,000  10,912,000  13,637,000 

Guam   900,000  1,400,000  1,400,000 

Northern  Mariana  Islands   96,000  176,000  181,000 

Puerto  Rico   30,000,000  45,000,000  45,000,000 

Virgin  Islands   1,000,000  1,500,000  1,500,000 

Total   16,804,957,000    18,726,755,000  20,674,166,000 


Note:  HCFA  has  assumed  that  in  most  cases  these  reductions  do  not  reflect  Reconciliation  Act  reductions. 
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TABLE  3A.— ESTIMATE  OF  FEDERAL  MEDICAID  REIMBURSEMENT  TO  STATES  IN  FISCAL 
YEAR  1982  REFLECTING  IMPACT  OF  OMNIBUS  RECONCILIATION  ACT  OF  1981 

[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


Fiscal  year— 


State 

1981 
obligations 

i  noo  i 

1982  1 
estimated 
target  level 

Current  1982 
State  estimate 
(November 
1981) 

1982  2 
appropriation 
estimate  (3 

percent) 

Alabama  

220,829 

246,177 

259,800 

252,006 

Alaska  

25,707 

26,302 

27,915 

27,077 

Arkansas   

a  a r  m 

  225,777 

f\  A  A   AA  A 

244,804 

non  ATA 

230,050 

AAA   1  A  A 

223,148 

California  

2,008,814 

2,218,296 

2,220,744 

2,154,122 

Colorado  

127,191 

131,910 

137,640 

133,511 

Connecticut  

206,089 

212,146 

229,022 

3  224,441 

Delaware  

30,955 

32,735 

32,104 

31,141 

District  of  Columbia  

nr  Aon 

  85,030 

i  ao  rAr 

103,535 

1  AA  AA/"> 

102,326 

AA  A  r  f 

99,256 

Florida  

317,440 

350,455 

348,479 

338,024 

Georgia  

388,865 

413,434 

413,954 

401,535 

Hawaii  

64,098 

63,017 

70,273 

68,165 

Idaho  .... 

39,730 

45,062 

47,260 

45,842 

Illinois  

AAA   a  i  a 

  803,016 

a  a  r  ~t  a  a 

825,760 

AAA  i  r  A 

830,158 

f\f\r  at a 

805,253 

Indiana 

282  327 

283,036 

342,882 

332,595 

Iowa 

164  773 

165,654 

166,832 

161,827 

Kansas   

126,783 

133,582 

128,099 

124,256 

Kentucky  

260,850 

290,138 

295,117 

286,264 

Louisiana  

314,102 

368,961 

406,722 

394,521 

Maine 

113  663 

123,478 

142,033 

137,772 

Maryland 

254  071 

267  816 

273,497 

3  268^027 

Massachusetts  .. 

622,333 

685,876 

684,561 

3  670,870 

Michigan  

708,265 

772,014 

805,416 

4  789,307 

Minnesota  

397,706 

429,242 

457,926 

444,189 

Mississinni 

210  920 

225  959 

234  695 

227,654 

Missouri 

260  496 

286  947 

289,152 

280478 

Montana 

47  336 

50  007 

55  094 

53  441 

Nebraska  

82,164 

8W33 

87>59 

85,'l26 

Nevada  

35,919 

32,672 

42,062 

40,800 

New  Hampshire  

52,600 

61,335 

59,361 

57,580 

New  Jersey  

439,458 

507,279 

490,607 

3  480,795 

New  Mexico  

70,552 

72,935 

78,543 

76,187 

New  York  

3,087,492 

2,863,923 

3,316,140 

3  3,249,818 

North  Carolina  

351,090 

378,179 

406,826 

394,621 

North  Dakota  

39,878 

43,351 

49,636 

48,146 

Ohio  

633,856 

690,889 

701,997 

680,938 
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TABLE  3A— ESTIMATE  OF  FEDERAL  MEDICAID  REIMBURSEMENT  TO  STATES  IN  FISCAL 
YEAR  1982  REFLECTING  IMPACT  OF  OMNIBUS  RECONCILIATION  ACT  OF  1981 — Continued 

[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


Fiscal  year— 


State 

1981 
obligations 

1982  1 
estimated 
target  level 

Current  1982 
State  estimate 
(November 
1981) 

1982  2 
appropriation 
estimate  (3 

percent) 

Oklahoma 

240,937 

248,738 

228,052 

221210 

Oregon   

126,427 

134,647 

123,432 

119,729 

Pennsylvania  

858,164 

925,845 

1,006,163 

975,978 

Rhode  Island 

108  354 

114,144 

114,087 

3  111,805 

South  Carolina 

217  790 

224,545 

219^023 

212^452 

South  Dakota 

45,911 

48,637 

53,021 

51,431 

Tennessee  

329,034 

353,542 

389,720 

378,029 

Texas  

770,902 

819,598 

706,470 

685,276 

Utah  

71,428 

80,082 

78,841 

76,476 

Vermont  

53,744 

59,003 

58,267 

56,518 

Virginia  

254,153 

286,137 

294,930 

286,082 

Washington  

  224,260 

239,729 

220,404 

3  215,996 

West  Virginia  

96,780 

97,823 

105,303 

102,144 

\A/icrnncin 

OUj,j/£ 

587,211 

Wyoming  

9,412 

10,021 

10,912 

10,585 

Subtotal  

17,049,207 

17,961,013 

18,678,679 

18,179,655 

Territories  

32,331 

48,076 

48,076 

rraud  abuse/TPL 5  

1  AC  AC7 

105,0b/ 

Other  program  adjustments 

52,314 

Financial  adjustments  

  -8,075 

-126,512 

Subtotal  

Proposed  legislation  

17,049,207 

17,961,013 

18,726,755 

18,258,600 
-278,000 

-896,000 

Less:  Computable  transfer  of 
administration  block  grant 

Total  

17,073,463 

17,961,013 

18,726,755 

17,084,600 

U09  percent  of  State's  February  1981  estimate  of  Federal  share  of  fiscal  year  1981  expenditures. 

2  Estimated  appropriation  reflecting  impact  of  3  percent  reduction  in  Federal  funds  authorized  under  Public 
Law  97-35;  in  certain  cases  (see  footnotes  3  and  4)  the  State's  reduction  is  only  2  percent.  The  State  figures 
do  not  reflect  any  lowering  of  the  reduction  attributable  to  meeting  fraud  and  abuse/third  party  recovery  offsets. 

3  State  operates  a  qualified  hospital  cost  review  program;  reduction  only  2  percent. 

4  State  sustains  high  unemployment  rate;  reduction  only  2  percent. 

5  Estimated  national  total  of  offset  for  fraud  and  abuse/third  party  recovery  activities;  based  on  assumption 
that  approximately  75  percent  of  the  States  will  qualify  for  one-half  of  the  year. 
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TABLE  3B. — ESTIMATE  OF  FEDERAL  MEDICAID  REIMBURSEMENT  TO  STATES  IN  FISCAL 
YEAR  1983  REFLECTING  IMPACT  OF  OMNIBUS  RECONCILIATION  ACT  OF  1981 

[In  thousands  of  dollars] 

Current  fiscal  ^SUST  Fiscal  year  Fiscal  year 

State  year  1983  JESL  19822  1983 

Maie  State  estimate  SSgh  incentive  appropriation 

(Nov.  1981)  reJSS)  rebate  estimate 

Alabama   281,656  270,390    270,390 

Alaska   31,843  30,569    30,569 

Arkansas   258,195  247,867  6,902  254,769 

California   2,326,017  2,232,976    2,232,976 

Colorado   154,335  148,162    148,162 

Connecticut   252,021  3  244,460    244,460 

Delaware   35,310  33,898  631  34,529 

Dist.  of  Col   118,365  113,631  1,209  114,840 

Florida   405,206  388,998  1,976  390,974 

Georgia   465,211  446,603    446,603 

Hawaii   80,974  77,735    77,735 

Idaho   50,540  48,518    48,518 

Illinois   839,850  806,256    806,256 

Indiana   360,622  346,197    346,197 

Iowa   183,668  176,321    176,321 

Kansas   137,527  132,026  3,843  135,869 

Kentucky   323,674  310,727    310,727 

Louisiana   467,621  448,917   448,917 

Maine   156,330  150,007   150,007 

Maryland   313,301  3  303,902    303,902 

Massachusetts   732,906  3  710,918  1,315  712,233 

Michigan   853,031  4  827,440    827,440 

Minnesota   505,634  485,408    485,408 

Mississippi   268,383  257,648    257,648 

Missouri   331,016  317,776    317,776 

Montana   64,504  '  61,924   61,924 

Nebraska   94,127  90,362  1,874  92,236 

Nevada   53,042  50,920    50,920 

New  Hampshire   66,382  63,727  1,781  65,508 

New  Jersey   544,017  3  527,696  9,812  537,508 

New  Mexico   90,432  86,815    86,815 

New  York   3,670,699  3  3,560,578    3,560,578 

North  Carolina   461,293  442,841    442,841 

North  Dakota   56,203  53,954    53,954 

Ohio   797,944  766,026    766,026 
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TABLE  3B— ESTIMATE  OF  FEDERAL  MEDICAID  REIMBURSEMENT  TO  STATES  IN  FISCAL 
YEAR  1983  REFLECTING  IMPACT  OF  OMNIBUS  RECONCILIATION  ACT  OF  1981 — Continued 

[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


Current  fiscal      "raj1       Fiscal  year      Fiscal  year 

ercentagt 
duction  ( 
percent) 


'year  1983        JJg"  1982  ■  1983 


Oklahoma                             272,929  262,011       6,842  268,853 

Oregon                                126,136  121,091       3,703  124,794 

Pennsylvania                         1,107,875  1,063,560    1,063,560 

Rhode  Island                           123,721  3 120,009         57  120,066 

South  Carolina                         244,151  234,385       5,522  239,907 

South  Dakota                           55,159  52,952    52,952 

Tennessee                             462,193  443,705    443,705 

Texas                                 880,136  844,930      21,194  886,124 

Utah                                   90,896  87,260       1,241  88,501 

Vermont                               60,695  58,267    58,267 

Virginia                               303,925  291,768       4,408  291,768 

Washington                            241,048  3  233,817    238,225 

West  Virginia                          117,466  112,767    112,767 

Wisconsin                             694,239  666,469    666,469 

Wyoming                               13,637  13,091    13,091 

Subtotal                       20,626,085  19,868,275      72,310  19,940,585 

Territories                              48,081  48,081    48,081 

Fraud  abuse/TPL5: 

1982   35,023     -7,748  27,275 

1983   77,348    77,348 

Other  program  adjustments   -175,827    -175,827 

Subtotal                       20,674,166  19,852,900      64,562  19,917,162 

Proposed  legislation  -2,101,300 

Less:  Transfer  of  administration 

block  grant   -810,000 

Total                          20,674,166  19,852,900      64,562  17,006,162 


1  Estimated  appropriation  reflecting  impact  of  4  percent  reduction  authorized  by  Public  Law  97-35.  In  certain 
cases  reduction  is  only  3  percent  (see  footnotes  3  and  4).  The  State  figures  do  not  reflect  any  lowering  of  the 
reduction  attributable  to  meeting  fraud  and  abuse  offset. 

2  States  which  fell  below  their  fiscal  year  1982  target  (see  table  3A)  and  were  entitled  to  a  rebate. 

3  State  operates  a  qualified  hospital  cost  review  program;  reduction  only  3  percent. 

4  State  sustains  high  unemployment  rate;  reduction  only  3  percent. 

5  Estimated  national  totals  for  fraud  and  abuse  (and  for  fiscal  year  1982,  third  party  recovery)  activities 
fiscal  year  1983  estimate  based  on  assumption  that  approximately  50  percent  of  the  States  will  qualify  for  one- 
half  of  the  year. 
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TABLE  3£— CROSSWALK  FROM  THE  ATTACHED  STATE  TABLES  TO  THE  AGGREGATE 
RECONCILIATION  SAVINGS 


Current  fiscal 
year  1982 
State  estimate 

Fiscal  year  1982 
appropriation 
estimate 

Difference 

Fiscal  year  1982  

Fraud/abuse  offset  

$18,678,679 

1  $18,179,655 
+  105,067 

-$499,124 
+  105,067 

Total  savings  

18,678,679 

18,284,722 

-393,957 

Current  fiscal 
year  1983 
State  estimate 

Fiscal  year  1983 
appropriation 
estimate 

Difference 

Fiscal  year  1983   

Fraud/abuse  offset: 

1982  

$20,626,085 

$19,868,275 

35,023 
77,348 
64,562 
9,000 

-$757,810 

+  35,023 
+  77,348 
+  64,562 
+9,000 

1983  

Incentive  rebate  

Adjustment  to  reconciliation  savings 2 

Total  savings  

20,626,085 

20,054,298 

-571,877 

1  Includes  3  percent  reduction  and  the  unemployment  and  hospital  rate  setting  offset. 

2  The  1983  current  law  budget  includes  $225  million  in  savings  due  to  the  Medicaid  impact  of  the  1981 
Reconciliation  Act  changes  to  the  AFDC  program.  Since  this  reduces  the  budget,  the  savings  from  the  4-percent 
reduction  would  also  be  reduced.  Therefore,  the  savings  were  reduced  by  4  percent  of  $25  million,  or  $9  million. 


Eligibility  Criteria 

States  having  medicaid  programs  must  cover  the  "categorically 
needy."  In  general,  categorically  needy  individuals  are  persons  re- 
ceiving cash  assistance  payments  under  the  Aid  to  Families  with 
Dependent  Children  (AFDC)  program  or  aged,  blind,  or  disabled 
persons  receiving  benefits  under  the  supplemental  security  income 
program.  A  State  must  cover  under  medicaid  all  recipients  of 
AFDC  payments.  A  State  is,  however,  provided  certain  options 
(based,  in  large  measure,  on  its  coverage  levels  in  effect  prior  to  im- 
plementation of  SSI  in  1974)  in  determining  the  extent  of  coverage 
for  persons  receiving  Federal  SSI  benefits  and/or  State  supplemen- 
tary SSI  payments.  States  may  cover  certain  additional  groups  of 
persons  as  "categorically  needy"  under  their  medicaid  programs. 
These  may  include  persons  aged  18  to  21,  and  persons  who  would 
be  eligible  for  cash  assistance,  except  that  they  are  patients  in 
medical  facilities  (other  than  for  persons  under  65  who  are  in  tu- 
berculosis institutions  or  persons  over  21  and  under  65  who  are  in 
mental  institutions). 

States  may  also  include  the  "medically  needy" — those  whose  in- 
comes and  resources  are  large  enough  to  cover  daily  living  ex- 
penses, according  to  income  levels  set  by  the  State,  within  certain 
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limits,  but  not  large  enough  to  pay  for  medical  care,  providing  that 
they  are  aged,  blind,  disabled,  or  members  of  families  with  chil- 
dren. P.L.  97-35  provided  that  if  a  state  offers  medically  needy  cov- 
erage to  any  group  it  must,  at  a  minimum,  provide  ambulatory 
services  to  children  and  prenatal  and  delivery  services  to  pregnant 
women. 

All  States  (except  Arizona)  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  Guam, 
Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands, 
have  medicaid  programs.  Twenty  jurisdictions  cover  only  the  "cate- 
gorically needy,"  while  34,  cover  both  the  "categorically  needy" 
and  the  "medically  needy."  As  of  January  1,  1982,  the  following 
States  and  jurisdictions  provide  medically  needy  coverage: 


Arkansas 

California 

Connecticut 

Washington,  D.C. 

Guam 

Hawaii 

Illinois 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 


Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Montana 

Nebraska 

New  Hampshire 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Northern  Mariana  Islands 

Oklahoma 

Pennsylvania 


Puerto  Rico 

Rhode  Island 

Tennessee 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virgin  Islands 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 


Tables  4  and  5  show  State  medicaid  coverage  criteria  as  of  De- 
cember 1980.  Table  6  shows  the  number  of  medicaid  recipients  by 
maintenance  assistance  status,  State  by  State,  for  fiscal  year  1980. 
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TABLE  6— MEDICAID  RECIPIENTS  BY  MAINTENANCE  ASSISTANCE  STATUS  AND  BY  HHS 
REGION  AND  STATE,  FISCAL  YEAR  1980 


Categorically  needy 


HHS  region  and  State  Total  recipients    Recejvjng  cash     m  recejvjng     Medically  needy 

payments       cash  payments 


United  States   21,604,387  16,312,485  1,546,696  3,964,759 

Region  I: 

Boston   1,363,547  1,002,608  65,651  296,887 

Connecticut   216,570  160,628    55,942 

Maine   145,608  97,031  28,860  19,437 

Massachusetts   774,913  580,361    194,552 

New  Hampshire   44,859  30,696  8,155  6,008 

Rhode  Island   127,800  94,190  15,189  18,421 

Vermont   53,797  39,702  13,447  2,527 

Region  II: 

New  York   4,363,716  2,389,147  297,731  1,676,838 

New  Jersey   676,260  607,526  68,734   

New  York   2,288,073  1,637,621   650,452 

Puerto  Rico   1,386,103  139,996  288,707  1,017,400 

Virgin  Islands   13,280  4,004  290  8,986 

Region  III: 

Philadelphia   2,188,770  1,771,479  120,903  310,619 

Delaware   49,205  44,372  6,066   

District  of  Columbia   126,691  110,444  1,830  14,417 

Maryland   312,538  256,650   55,888 

Pennsylvania   1,250,560  989,711  96,803  164,046 

Virginia   320,420  259,879  6,823  65,236 

West  Virginia   129,356  110,423  9,381  11,032 

Region  IV: 

Atlanta   3,040,732  2,628,156  239,830  182,914 

Alabama   324,364  306,620  17,744   

Florida   500,652  454,434  46,218   

Georgia   430,255  389,914  50,509   

Kentucky   410,248  320,809  2,953  86,486 

Mississippi   306,879  252,742  54,137   

North  Carolina   376,656  302,461  21,757  52,438 

South  Carolina   337,304  307,282  30,022   

Tennessee   354,374  293,894  16,490  43,990 

Region  V: 

Chicago   3,785,842  3,139,928  328,632  363,085 

Illinois   1,048,621  859,809    188,812 

Indiana   205,278  160,490  44,788   

Michigan   973,443  884,115    89,328 

Minnesota   325,359  245,778  24,243  55,338 

Ohio   808,638  681,859  172,582   

Wisconsin   424,503  307,877  87,019  29,607 
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TABLE  6— MEDICAID  RECIPIENTS  BY  MAINTENANCE  ASSISTANCE  STATUS  AND  BY  HHS 
REGION  AND  STATE,  FISCAL  YEAR  1980— Continued 

Categorically  needy 


HHS  region  and  State  Total  recipients    Recejvjng  cash     m  recejvjng     Medically  needy 

payments       cash  payments 


Region  VI: 

Dallas   1,616,932  1,405,349  199,883  44,742 

Arkansas   222,459  183,631  20,508  22,631 

Louisiana   365,238  326,233  28,978  10,027 

New  Mexico   87,862  81,242  6,620   

Oklahoma   253,647  204,140  37,423  12,084 

Texas   687,726  610,103  106,354   

Region  VII: 

Kansas  City   720,176  562,773  97,467  66,689 

Iowa   178,429  152,609  32,573   

Kansas   148,962  94,142  2,398  52,422 

Missouri   321,485  260,979  60,506   

Nebraska   71,300  55,043  1,990  14,267 

Region  VIII: 

Denver   321,769  271,490  49,525  18,032 

Colorado   141,271  137,747  16,929   

Montana   45,818  31,850  12,200  1,768 

North  Dakota   31,387  18,326  6,467  6,594 

South  Dakota   34,866  28,642  6,224   

Utah   57,376  44,897  6,682  9,670 

Wyoming   11,051  10,028  1,023   

Region  IX: 

San  Francisco   3,549,523  2,633,346  38,615  944,940 

California   3,417,680  2,531,980  26,100  925,720 

Hawaii   106,641  80,219  7,202  19,220 

Nevada   25,202  21,147  5,313   

Region  X: 

Seattle   653,380  508,209  108,459  60,013 

Alaska   17,156  16,225  931   

Idaho   43,984  35,157  10,529   

Oregon   277,083  202,779  74,304   

Washington   315,157  254,048  22,695  60,013 


Benefits 

Federal  law  requires  States  to  include  the  following  basic  serv- 
ices for  categorically  needy  recipients  under  their  medicaid  pro- 
grams: inpatient  hospital  services;  outpatient  hospital  services;  lab- 
oratory and  X-ray  services;  skilled  nursing  facility  services  for  indi- 
viduals 21  and  older;  home  health  care  services  for  individuals  eli- 
gible for  skilled  nursing  facility  services;  physicians'  services; 
family  planning  services;  rural  health  clinic  services;  and  early  and 
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periodic  screening,  diagnosis  and  treatment  services  for  individuals 
under  21.  In  addition,  States  may  provide  any  number  of  other 
services  if  they  elect  to  do  so,  including  drugs,  eyeglasses,  private 
duty  nursing,  intermediate  care  facility  services,  inpatient  psychi- 
atric care  for  the  aged  and  persons  under  21,  physical  therapy, 
dental  care,  etc.  Table  7  shows  services  offered  under  State  pro- 
grams as  of  August  1981.  For  both  the  mandatory  and  optional 
services,  States  may  set  limitations  on  the  amount,  duration,  and 
scope  of  coverage  (for  example,  a  limitation  on  the  number  of  days 
of  hospital  care  or  on  the  number  of  physician  visits). 

Federal  law,  as  amended  by  P.L.  97-35,  establishes  the  following 
requirements  for  coverage  of  the  medically  needy:  (1)  if  a  State  pro- 
vides medically  needy' coverage  to  any  group  it  must  provide  ambu- 
latory services  to  children  and  prenatal  and  delivery  services  for 
pregnant  women;  (2)  if  a  State  provides  institutional  services  for 
any  medically  needy  group,  it  must  also  provide  ambulatory  serv- 
ices for  this  population  group;  and  (3)  if  the  State  provides  medical- 
ly needy  coverage  for  persons  in  intermediate  care  facilities  for  the 
mentally  retarded  (ICF/MRs),  it  must  offer  to  all  groups  covered  in 
its  medically  needy  program  the  same  mix  of  institutional  and  non- 
institutional  services  as  required  under  prior  law  (i.e.  either  all  of 
the  mandatory  services  or  alternatively  the  care  and  services  listed 
in  7  of  the  17  paragraphs  in  the  law  defining  covered  services). 

By  law,  medicaid  recipients  are  generally  permitted  to  obtain 
medical  assistance  from  any  institution,  agency,  community  phar- 
macy, or  person  qualified  to  perform  the  service  if  such  individual 
or  entity  undertakes  to  provide  it.  This  is  known  as  the  "freedom 
of  choice"  provision.  P.L.  97-35  authorized  certain  exemptions  from 
this  requirement  including  permitting  States  to:  (1)  purchase  labo- 
ratory services  and  medical  devices  under  a  competitive  bidding  ar- 
rangement; (2)  "lock  in"  recipients  who  overutilize  services  to  par- 
ticular providers;  and  (3)  "lock  out"  providers  who  have  significant- 
ly abused  the  program.  The  legislation  also  permitted  the  Secre- 
tary to  grant  waivers  from  the  freedom-of-choice  requirement. 
Under  the  waiver  authority,  States  are  able  to  restrict  the  provid- 
ers from  whom  beneficiaries  can  obtain  nonemergency  services, 
providing  certain  conditions,  including  access  to  services  of  ade- 
quate quality,  are  met. 

Public  Law  97-35  also  authorized  the  Secretary  to  waive  Federal 
requirements  to  enable  a  State  to  provide  home  and  community- 
based  services,  pursuant  to  a  written  plan  of  care,  to  individuals 
who  have  been  determined  to  otherwise  require  long-term  institu- 
tional care.  The  State  must  provide  assurances  that  the  average 
per  capita  expenditure  for  individuals  provided  services  under  the 
waiver  does  not  exceed  the  average  per  capita  amount  which  would 
have  been  expended  for  such  individuals  if  the  waivers  had  not 
been  in  effect. 
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TABLE  7 

Medicaid  Services  by  Jurisdiction  as  of  August  1981 
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eligible  under  Title  XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  Percentages,  effective  from  October  1, 
1979,  through  September  30,  1981  are  rounded. 

2  Categorically  Needy:  People  receiving  federally  supported  financial  assistance. 

3  Medically  Needy:  People  who  are  eligible  for  medical  but  not  for  financial  assistance. 
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Financing 

The  Federal  Government  helps  States  share  in  the  cost  of  medic- 
aid services  by  means  of  a  variable  matching  formula  that  is  peri- 
odically adjusted.  The  matching  rate,  which  is  inversely  related  to 
a  State's  per  capita  income,  can  range  from  50  to  83  percent 
though  no  State  currently  receives  higher  than  77.36  percent.  Fed- 
eral matching  for  the  territories  is  set  at  50  percent  with  a  maxi- 
mum dollar  limit  placed  on  the  amount  each  territory  can  receive. 
The  Federal  share  of  administrative  costs  is  50  percent  for  all 
States  except  for  certain  items  where  the  authorized  rate  is  higher. 
Table  8  shows  Federal  matching  rates  for  medicaid  by  State. 

Public  Law  97-35  provided  that  the  amount  of  Federal  matching 
payments  to  which  a  State  is  otherwise  entitled  is  to  be  reduced  by 
3  percent  in  FY82,  4  percent  in  FY83,  and  4.5  percent  in  FY84.  A 
State  can  lower  the  amount  of  its  reduction  by  1  percentage  point 
for  each  of  the  following:  (1)  operating  a  qualified  hospital  cost 
review  program;  (2)  sustaining  an  unemployment  rate  exceeding 
150  percent  of  the  national  average;  and  (3)  demonstrating  recover- 
ies from  fraud  and  abuse  activities,  and  with  respect  to  FY82, 
third-party  recoveries  equal  to  1  percent  of  Federal  payments. 

A  State  is  entitled  to  a  dollar  for  dollar  offset  in  its  reductions  if 
total  Federal  Medicaid  expenditures  in  a  year  fall  below  a  specified 
target  amount.  In  no  case  can  the  amount  recovered  exceed  the 
total  amount  of  reductions.  In  FY82,  the  target  amount  is  equal  to 
109  percent  of  the  State's  estimates  for  FY81.  In  FY83  and  FY84, 
the  target  amounts  are  equal  to  the  FY82  target  increased  or  de- 
creased by  the  same  percentage  as  the  increase  or  decrease  in  the 
index  of  medical  care  component  of  the  consumer  price  index  over 
the  same  period.  The  reduction  and  offset  provisions  do  not  apply 
to  the  territories  or  to  Arizona  which  does  not  currently  have  a 
Medicaid  program. 

TABLE  8— CURRENT  FEDERAL  MEDICAL  ASSISTANCE  PERCENTAGES 

[Effective  for  the  period  Oct.  1, 1981-Sept.  30, 1983] 


Alabama   71.13 

Alaska   50.00 

Arizona 1  

Arkansas   72.16 

California   50.00 

Colorado   52.28 

Connecticut   50.00 

Delaware   50.00 

District  of  Columbia   50.00 

Florida   57.92 
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TABLE  8— CURRENT  FEDERAL  MEDICAL  ASSISTANCE  PERCENTAGES— Continued 
[Effective  for  the  period  Oct.  1, 1981-Sept.  30, 1983] 


Georgia   66.28 

Guam   50.00 

Hawaii   50.00 

Idaho   65.43 

Illinois   50.00 

Indiana   56.73 

Iowa   55.35 

Kansas   52.50 

Kentucky   67.95 

Louisiana   66.85 

Maine   70.63 

Maryland   50.00 

Massachusetts   53.56 

Michigan   50.00 

Minnesota   54.39 

Mississippi   77.36 

Missouri   60.38 

Montana   65.34 

Nebraska   58.12 

Nevada   50.00 

New  Hampshire   59.41 

New  Jersey   50.00 

New  Mexico,   67.19 

New  York   50.88 

North  Carolina   67.81 

North  Dakota   62.11 

Northern  Mariana  Islands   50.00 

Ohio   55.10 

Oklahoma   59.91 

Oregon   52.81 

Pennsylvania   56.78 

Puerto  Rico   50.00 

Rhode  Island   57.77 

South  Carolina   70.77 

South  Dakota   68.19 

Tennessee   68.53 

Texas   55.75 

Utah   68.64 

Vermont   68.59 

Virgin  Islands   50.00 

Virginia   56.74 


TABLE  8, 
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, -CURRENT  FEDERAL  MEDICAL  ASSISTANCE  PERCENTAGES- 

[Effective  for  the  period  Oct.  1, 1981-Sept.  30,  1983] 


I— Continued 


Washington .. 
West  Virginia 


50.00 
67.95 
58.02 
50.00 


Wisconsin 
Wyoming. 


1  Not  applicable;  no  title  XIX  program  in  effect. 


Payment  for  Services 


States  have  considerable  leeway  in  setting  reimbursement  levels 
for  services.  They  are  required  to  reimburse  hospitals,  skilled  nurs- 
ing facilities,  and  intermediate  care  facilities  at  rates  that  are  rea- 
sonable and  adequate  to  meet  the  cost  which  must  be  incurred  by 
efficiently  and  economically  operated  facilities  in  order  to  meet  ap- 
plicable laws  and  quality  and  safety  standards.  In  developing  their 
payment  rates  for  hospitals  States  are  required  to  take  into  ac- 
count the  situation  of  facilities  which  serve  a  disproportionate 
number  of  low  income  patients.  Further,  hospital  payment  rates 
must  be  sufficient  to  assure  that  medicaid  patients  have  reasonable 
access  to  services  of  adequate  quality. 

States  must  set  reimbursement  levels  for  physicians,  other  prac- 
titioners, and  laboratories,  and  for  other  noninstitutional  services 
and  items  at  rates  which  are  sufficient  to  make  sure  that  these 
services  and  items  are  available  to  the  medicaid  population  at  least 
to  the  extent  that  they  are  available  to  the  general  population. 
Federal  law  no  longer  requires  that  payment  for  physicians'  and 
certain  other  services  cannot  exceed  medicare's  reasonable  charge 
level.  Thus,  with  certain  exceptions,  States  must  simply  assure  that 
payment  for  these  services  and  items  be  consistent  with  efficiency, 
economy  and  quality  of  care. 

Payments  for  covered  services  are  made  directly  to  the  provider 
of  services  and  the  provider  is  required  to  accept  the  medicaid  pay- 
ment as  payment  in  full  for  covered  services. 

Federal  law  permits  States  to  impose  nominal  copayments  and 
deductible  amounts  with  respect  to  optional  services  for  the  cate- 
gorically needy  and  for  all  services  for  the  medically  needy.  In  ad- 
dition, nursing  homes  residents  are  required  to  turn  over  their 
excess  income  to  help  pay  for  the  cost  of  their  care;  in  general  they 
are  allowed  to  retain  $25  for  their  personal  needs. 


Medicaid  is  a  State-administered  program.  At  the  Federal  level, 
the  Health  Care  Financing  Administration  (HCFA)  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Human  Services  is  responsible  for  overseeing 
State  operations. 

Federal  law  requires  that  one  State  agency  be  designated  as  the 
single  State  agency  responsible  for  the  administration  of  the  medic- 


Administration 
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aid  program.  Traditionally,  that  agency  has  been  either  the  State 
welfare  agency,  the  State  health  agency,  or  the  umbrella  human 
resources  agency.  Though  the  single  State  agency  bears  ultimate 
responsibility  for  administration  of  the  medicaid  program,  that 
agency  often  contracts  with  other  State  agencies  to  carry  out  some 
program  functions.  In  addition,  States  may  process  claims  for  reim- 
bursement themselves  or  contract  with  fiscal  agents  or  health  in- 
suring agencies  to  process  these  claims. 

Additional  Program  Data 

Tables  9-14  provide  additional  State-by-State  data  on  the  medic- 
aid program.  Tables  9  and  10  present  expenditure  data.  Tables  11- 
14  include  data  on  program  recipients  by  category. 

TABLE  9A— MEDICAID  MEDICAL  VENDOR  PAYMENTS  BY  TYPE  OF  MEDICAL  SERVICE  AND 
BY  HHS  REGION  AND  STATE,  FISCAL  YEAR  1980 

Inpatient  hospital  CI/I.Ioj  mir  ■ 

HHS  region  and  State         Total  payments    g 

General  hospital     Mental  hospital  Taciimes 

United  States         23,301,072,045  6,271,101,166  872,778,741  3,708,734,417 

Region  I: 

Boston   1,781,795,119  550,784,930  71,550,688  298,293,700 

Connecticut   349,673,332  64,280,447  47,574,413  145,435,226 

Maine   131,319,771  30,891,328   3,225,391 

Massachusetts   1,009,262,162  377,984,048  18,936,305  142,935,367 

New  Hampshire   71,894,256  10,811,937  685  3,649,427 

Rhode  Island   160,378,523  56,228,111  1,706,915  2,089,881 

Vermont   59,267,075  10,589,059  3,332,370  958,408 

Region  II: 

New  York   5,399,697,566  1,329,859,563  441,904,716  1,103,966,788 

New  Jersey   755,928,888  171,476,347  44,497,749  14,329,200 

New  York   4,542,635,370  1,128,217,400  397,406,967  1,089,637,588 

Puerto  Rico   99,555,685  29,457,948   

Virgin  Islands   1,577,623  707,868   

Region  III: 

Philadelphia   2,054,051,234  653,934,776    99,639,319  217,342,765 

Delaware   45,250,234     12,124,011       886,565  327,417 

District  of  Columbia...  168,475,960     92,362,588    2,262,159 

Maryland   319,577,879  132,346,984    7,460 

Pennsylvania   1,058,194,477  300,073,628    98,266,527  205,021,742 

Virginia   358,961,768     81,784,167       486,227  9,508,628 

West  Virginia   103,590,916     35,243,398    215,359 

Region  IV: 

Atlanta   2,664,318,779  685,781,024  37,930,885  322,768,417 

Alabama   263,459,809  59,801,345  120,513  38,284,359 

Florida   392,017,997  128,377,375  5,696,664  56,267,134 

Georgia   462,444,432  116,806,724    62,695,718 

Kentucky   295,606,715  76,612,678  2,522,517  18,736,460 

Mississippi   211,044,459  54,018,304    49,091,463 
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TABLE  9A— MEDICAID  MEDICAL  VENDOR  PAYMENTS  BY  TYPE  OF  MEDICAL  SERVICE  AND 
BY  HHS  REGION  AND  STATE,  FISCAL  YEAR  1980 — Continued 


HHS  region  and  State 

Total  payments 

Inpatient 

lospital 

Skilled  nursing 
facilities 

Ucllcldl  llUopildl 

IfJcllldl  HUbpildl 

North  Carolina  

J  A  1     A  A  A    1  A  A 

401,066,128 

1  A  P    AAJ  JAA 

105,634,469 

1  A   AAJ  APJ 

10,334,654 

PT    A1  1  AAA 

57,011,096 

South  Carolina  

APA    1  T  A  AAA 

...  259,172,262 

A  i     AAA    P  J  A 

61,896,548 

1  A    AJT  APA 

12,847,258 

AA    A  1  A    A  1  A 

26,318,312 

Tennessee  

ATA    PAA  All 

...  379,506,977 

A  A   AAA    r  A  1 

82,633,581 

A    J  A  A  ATA 

6,409,279 

<   j    AAA  ATP 

14,363,875 

Region  V* 

Chicago  

4,703,498,457 

1,271,326,165 

162,644,627 

882,524,942 

Illinois  

1,191,914,747 

425,736,532 

87,563,456 

101,782,500 

Indiana  

ocj  ooo  aac 

354,228,096 

"7C  "70A  1  0"! 

75,780,137 

O  1  AA  OOI 

2,190,831 

a  a  mr  r-no 

44,975,662 

Michigan  

1    ATI     AAA   A  A  T 

...  1,071,680,997 

Ar A   r  1  1  AAA 

352,511,023 

A  A    AAA  JAA 

24,060,422 

1  A  A    AAJ  AAA 

133,824,028 

Minnesota  

PAA   AA1  PAT 

...  590,361,587 

TA   ATA   AT  J 

78,279,374 

11     ITT  AAA 

11,177,322 

1  T  A    AAA    A  1  A 

170,833,619 

Ohio  

AAA    J  A  1  AAA 

...  809,431,930 

AAA   AAP  AAA 

233,025,930 

AA   AJA  AAP 

26,940,065 

1  A  J    T  1  A    1  A  1 

184,719,101 

Wisconsin.  

685,881,100 

105,993,169 

10,712,531 

246,390,032 

Petri  An 

lACglUli  VI. 

Dallas  

1,966,437,189 

388,698,901 

6,476,533 

74,233,721 

Arkansas  

OO  A  CCf\  OCO 

...  234,660,263 

AC  Ol 4  OOP 

46,214,886 

176,775 

on  mn  nrn 

28,782,852 

Louisiana  

A  1  P   AAA  A  A  1 

...  415,232,001 

A  A   AAA  ATA 

82,663,672 

A   ATP  APJ 

2,075,654 

A   TAP  AAA 

3,795,239 

New  Mexico 

TA   APT  AAA 

70,257,232 

A  A   AAP  AAA 

20,285,939 

AAA  AJA 

996,846 

Oklahoma  

AAP    J  A  A    J  A  A 

...  265,433,438 

AT   AAA    1   J  1 

67,308,141 

J    A  A  J    1  A  J 

4,224,104 

71,587 

Texas   

AAA  a  p  j  app 

...  980,854,255 

1TA    AAA  AAA 

172,226,263 

JA    PAT    1  AT 

40,587,197 

Region  VII: 

Kansas  City  

n^r  non  nor 

...  835,836,265 

i  on  n  r  inn 

189,575,122 

1  n  onr  mn 

10,695,078 

in  141  i  n  j 

13,141,134 

Iowa  

AAA   A  A  1  AAA 

...  230,231,390 

14     AAA     J  4  A 

41,969,410 

A    AAA    T  1  A 

2,000,716 

1     1  A  A  JAA 

1,120,403 

Kansas   

AA1    TT1  AAA 

...  201,771,290 

JT    AAT    A  1  J 

47,297,014 

A   A  1  A    P  A  A 

6,212,599 

2,215,744 

Missouri  

295,051,588 

79,149,196 

70,303 

3,775,046 

Nebraska  

i  A  A    T  A  1     A  A  "1 

...  108,781,997 

21,159,502 

2,411,460 

6,029,941 

Region  VIII- 

1  \vglvl  1  Till. 

/IOQ  710  CI  7 

4oy,/io,oi/ 

QO  ACQ  QCQ 

o  7G/I  7CC 

CA  AQQ  AAO 

04,4oo,UUo 

Colorado  

181,712,992 

33,197,210 

5,062,775 

23,549,589 

Montana  

62,339,140 

12,458,556 

4,014 

2,067,051 

North  Dakota 

46,741,977 

8,905,439 

2,059,561 

15,696,985 

South  Dakota 

54,906,601 

8,452,578 

3,534,882 

Utah  

79,564,611 

16,313,254 

1,638,416 

7,934,471 

I  Aft  if\ tm  i  n  rt 

Wyoming  

1  A  AAQ  OOC 

14,44o,£yb 

0  COO  Q01 

1  CEC  flOE 

Region  IX: 

San  Francisco  

2,869,204,878 

992,478,199 

26,373,188 

600,428,777 

California  

2,728,153,733 

958,813,666 

25,983,035 

579,552,107 

Hawaii  

96,161,524 

20,601,154 

19,953,213 

Nevada  

...  .  44,889,621 

13,063,379 

390,153 

923,457 

Region  X: 

Seattle  

586,518,941 

125,702,618 

6,798,941 

141,596,170 

Alaska  

26,663,196 

4,841,190 

5,753 

2,346,683 

Idaho  

51,972,100 

9,093,800 

9,631,830 

Oregon   

178,936,582 

29,687,387 

5,645,742 

4,699,795 

Washington  

328,947,063 

82,080,241 

1,147,446 

124,917,862 
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TABLE  9B— MEDICAID  MEDICAL  VENDOR  PAYMENTS  BY  TYPE  OF  MEDICAL  SERVICE  AND 

BY  HHS  REGION  AND  STATE,  FISCAL  YEAR  1980 

Intermediate  care  facilities 

HHS  region  and  State    Physician  Dental 

Mentally  retarded  All  other 

United  States        1,976,730,785  4,221,263,507  1,872,881,787  462,518,268 

Region  I: 

Boston                  158,628,970  317,089,310  97,128,459  31,931,504 

Connecticut               339,122  16,651,538  16,522,617  3,997,610 

Maine   61,094,288  11,975,855  2,122,822 

Massachusetts         121,437,511  129,266,359  52,959,908  21,071,754 

New  Hampshire          4,070,364  40,301,364  3,676,035  754,033 

Rhode  Island            23,328,400  51,456,184  5,231,710  2,947,684 

Vermont                 9,453,573  18,319,577  6,762,304  1,037,601 

Region  II: 

New  York                402,162,182  772,067,049  181,622,282  69,698,235 

New  Jersey            113,566,236  211,625,493  54,644,838  22,202,409 

New  York             288,595,946  560,441,556  126,937,533  47,483,980 

Puerto  Rico  

Virgin  Islands   39,911  11,846 

Region  III: 

Philadelphia              276,952,471  353,993,107  128,321,752  27,226,517 

Delaware                6,517,097  12,970,521  5,028,239  306,150 

District  of 

Columbia             9,491,204  13,656,136  14,557,341  1,219,920 

Maryland   106,624,007  20,914,647  6,623,637 

Pennsylvania          205,699,735  76,190,461  38,526,438  11,623,306 

Virginia                54,186,380  113,854,290  34,000,558  5,302,360 

West  Virginia            1,058,055  30,697,692  15,294,529  2,151,144 

Region  IV: 

Atlanta                  210,616,653  626,563,742  264,022,632  56,401,231 

Alabama                7,596,084  85,512,180  28,926,929  3,596,696 

Florida                 13,547,703  79,808,921  34,562,982  4,524,997 

Georgia                38,653,775  101,012,942  46,248,219  9,607,198 

Kentucky               20,715,626  79,899,032  37,750,561  9,625,922 

Mississippi               9,719,600  29,188,045  24,928,818  4,481,959 

North  Carolina          44,466,053  69,885,869  32,496,372  14,144,987 

South  Carolina          31,899,046  62,780,796  24,350,930  5,389,763 

Tennessee              44,018,766  118,475,957  34,757,821  5,029,709 
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TABLE  9B— MEDICAID  MEDICAL  VENDOR  PAYMENTS  BY  TYPE  OF  MEDICAL  SERVICE  AND 
BY  HHS  REGION  AND  STATE,  FISCAL  YEAR  1980— Continued 


Intermediate  care  facilities 

HHS  region  and  State    Physician  Dental 

Mentally  retarded         All  other 


Region  V: 


Chicago  

369,532,779 

843,685,642 

387,572,041 

102,272,846 

Illinois  

224,818,582 

109,273,705 

31,831,222 

Indiana  

25,784,809 

139,726,694 

18,022,318 

2,864,248 

Michigan  

101,870,244 

161,194,533 

139,113,192 

22,398,946 

Minnesota  

116,214,494 

104,852,500 

34,800,431 

12,389,079 

Oh  in 

UlllU  

cq  cjq  1  cj 
Oj, 0/0,104 

07  cjc  flon 

CO  CIQ  COO 

oo,oiy,0£0 

1 A  AW  QAA 
14,4o0,y44 

Wisconsin  

cc  nan  fl7Q 
oo,uyu,u/o 

11  j,41o,oUo 

97  QAO  Q79 

1  Q  QGO  Af\l 
lo,000,4U/ 

Region  VI: 

Dallas  

285,108,664 

726,417,108 

193,922,051 

22,058,579 

Arkansas  

25,655,369 

67,660,296 

23,959,961 

4,864,755 

Louisiana  

65,638,026 

144,902,078 

36,949,903 

6,721,501 

Mo\a/  Movim 

c  aqo  non 
0,4aO,U£U 

ic  070  007 

10, £  /  0,00/ 

iu,yoi,o4j 

9  9A9  AW 

£,£4£,4o0 

97  ZA(\  QC7 
£/,04U,oO/ 

10.7  AZ(\  QQQ 

lU/,40U,yoo 

91  77Q  QOH 
£.1,1  lo,d)J\) 

9  07ft  1  EC 

£,y/u,ioo 

Texas   

1  CQ  7Q1  QQO 

QOH  1  Ofl  A 1  A 

1  fifl  907  1  ZA 

lUU,Zo/,lo4 

C  OEO  709 

o,zoy,/o7 

Region  VII: 

Kansas  City  

118,303,152 

299,715,572 

55,804,387 

23,683,520 

Iowa  

39,428,797 

92,417,581 

18,892,378 

7,016,449 

Kansas   

33,124,151 

66,180,094 

12,252,977 

4,124,997 

Missouri  

30,532,825 

100,237,873 

18,031,042 

10,826,970 

1  C  01  7  Q7Q 

a  a  oon  no/i 
4U,ooU,Uz:4 

c  C07  oon 
o,o£/,yyu 

1  71  E  1  (\A 

Region  VIII: 

Denver  

57,494,559 

143,136,753 

30,363,529 

6,686,612 

Colorado  

25,740,200 

52,470,458 

9,474,685 

2,107,472 

Montana  

4,523,668 

27,831,236 

6,119,916 

1,869,653 

iNortn  uaKota  

0  7C>i  coo 

O  7f»0  C7K 

1  COO  019 

South  Dakota 

1 1  nnn  o  a  a 

11,202,344 

23,487,692 

o  coo  1  in 

3,532,119 

con  noo 

539,988 

Utah  

1  c  noo  o  a ~i 

16,028,347 

OO  TOO  HO 

22,728,713 

a  oro  ncn 

6,062,959 

0"70  CCC 

378,655 

Wyoming  

a  nr  a  a  i  a 

6,864,016 

1    A  "7  A  ITT 

1,470,175 

101  coo 

181,532 

Region  IX: 

San  Francisco 

46,130,168 

55,187,048 

476,556,926 

100,938,569 

California  

33,445,392 

25,617,095 

457,630,506 

93,724,478 

Hawaii  

9,019,400 

12,265,206 

14,619,553 

6,498,577 

Nevada  

3,665,376 

17,304,747 

4,306,867 

715,514 

Region  X: 

Seattle  

51,801,187 

83,408,176 

57,567,728 

21,620,655 

Alaska  

5,840,575 

9,313,620 

1,872,659 

509,303 

Idaho  

7,254,342 

13,352,667 

4,200,431 

942,261 

Oregon   

36,823,817 

51,817,945 

18,760,367 

5,515,977 

Washington 

1,882,453 

8,923,944 

32,734,271 

14,653,114 
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TABLE  9C. — MEDICAID  MEDICAL  VENDOR  PAYMENTS  BY  TYPE  OF  MEDICAL  SERVICE  AND 
BY  HHS  REGION  AND  STATE,  FISCAL  YEAR  1980 


HHS  region  and  State 

Other  practitioner 

Outpatient  hospital 

Clinic 

Laboratory  and 
X-ray 

united  Mates  

...  iyo,iyb,uoi 

1  1  A9  1  QC  Q1  Q 

i,iu7,  lob,  yiy 

001  QQC  /77 

071,500,4/ / 

101  OA  C  C1  1 

lZl,Z40,bll 

Region  1: 

Boston  

12,730,767 

AA    A  P  "7  ATA 

88,257,879 

AJ     J  A  A  AAA 

24,430,636 

7,603,081 

PnnnoA+ifMit 

q  flA1  700 

17  HQQ  RAA 
1/,U00,044 

Q  coo  Acn 
o.0£U,40£ 

1  qyio  no9 

1,04£,UU£ 

1  Qvin  1 Q7 
1,04U,10/ 

P.  9QQ  G.77 
0,6oy,0// 

1  'l  co  Q11 
l,10U,01i 

AQ  7GC 

4y,/bo 

Ail  a  oca  An  i  ioQ"f"fro 

c  oco  oqo 

CJ  one  poo 

1  q  790  1  cq 
10,/£U,loO 

E  1  qE  REQ 
D,100,D0y 

nci 

000, UD1 

£,105,404 

QQC.  1  CQ 

yyo,iDo 

1  97  Q9E 

p*i_    j  _    ii  i 

Rhode  Island  

508,529 

6,333,871  . 

A  P  A  AAA 

354,803 

Vermont  

434,323 

2,166,051 

j  j  r  a  n 

44,542 

593,127 

Region  ii: 

1Q  fiQR  QRP, 

qcq  C70  ope 
O0y,0/o,oo0 

ioq  10/  oo a 
1£0, 1^4,004 

99  99G  c;99 

Moui  loroav/ 

C  CQC  OQ1 

A1  GQQ  9QQ. 

c.  HI  q  fl/19 
D,U10,U4£ 

q  CQ9  £9/1 
0,00£,b£4 

Maui  Vnrl/ 

io,yoy,boo 

9^7  /qq  qflQ 
£0/,400,0Uy 

1 1 Q  111  9Q9 

iio,in,zyz 

i  o  c/i  i  1 90 
lo, 041,1^^1 

7fi  HQ7  7q7 

/u,uy/,/o/  . 

Virgin  Islands  

r f\n  r  a  1 

508,541  . 

2,776 

Region  III: 

Philadelphia  

9,701,602 

97,923,243 

21,672,079 

7,342,643 

Delaware  

199,588 

3,099,049 

71,686 

296,411 

UIMllCl  01 

PaI i  imhio 

1  01 C  QCQ 
1,010,003 

1  G  CKQ  7CQ 

ib,  j  oy,  /  Do 

1  CQ7  Qqi 
l,D5/,5ol 

700  COO 

/oy,bzu 

Maryland  

A    P  J  A    A  J  A 

2,542,640 

A1     AAr  AAA 

31,265,683  . 

1    AAA   1  A  A 

1,060,183 

Pennsylvania  

4    ATA  AAA 

4,378,686 

AT    1AA   1  A  A 

25,188,163 

15,984,105 

4,842,571 

Virginia  , 

1  Qfi  Qfiq 

1  Q  001  Q9C 

io,zz:i,y^o 

q  C.Q7  1  £9 
0,bo/,lD^ 

o/I o  7cq 
£45, /00 

\A/ac*,f  \/irn*miA 

1  077  /CC 

q  CQQ  CCC 

o,055,bbo 

q/1  qoc 
o41,oU0 

1  HE  OQC. 

iuo,uyD 

Region  IV: 

Atlanta  

8,667,137 

112,377,223 

36,411,200 

10,124,263 

Alabama  

114,735 

11,568,775 

3,747,015 

Florida  '., 

978,746 

22,619,368 

317,806 

Georgia  

0  HC7  QQ/I 

1  O  A  A  A  COO 

lo,444,09o 

7  OOC  OOO 

AQO  OOO 

4oo,oUy 

^entucKy  

1  QQC  1  07 
1,000,1Z/ 

1  Q  OOO  007 

io,yuu,yz/ 

1  O  0Q7  C71 

lU,Uo/,0/l 

1  A(\  C1  7 

14U,bl/ 

Mississippi  

Q7Q  Q71 

o/o,o/l 

7  QQO  CC1 

/,ooo,bol 

QQ  9QC 
55,ZLO0 

A 1  9  1  90 
4l£,l£U 

iNortn  oaronna  

1  G7C  C/IQ 

l,b/o,b4o 

1  /I  OOO  017 

14,oo7/l/ 

Q  QQO  QQC 

y,ooo,ooo 

0  07/  001 

zi,u/4,uyi 

VAiif n  Porn  in/) 

ooutn  uaronna  

i  01  c  >ioc 
l,Ulb,4yb 

0  OOO  OOO 

OCO  C/IQ 

Tennessee  

co/i  coa 

1  C  1  Oil  A~IO 

15,194,4/0 

0  O/IC  007 

y,04b,o0/ 

O  COO  7C0 

z,byo,/b^ 

Region  V: 

Chicago  

48,013,423 

159,075,608 

68,930,227 

23,801,813 

Illinois  

1 1  cm  oni 

11,579,391 

A  A  OC~l  1  f\C 

44,857,105 

a  1  a >i c  nco 

41,046,969 

7  C70  1  OO 

7,5/0,102 

Indiana 

1  677  971 

7  141 128 

636  817 

703  247 

Michigan  

8,267,961 

23;334',114 

1,280,185 

13,473J97 

Minnesota  

3,944,917 

12,908,874 

666,599 

225,061 

Ohio  

9,623,227 

50,588,168 

4,065,540 

1,479,053 

Wisconsin  

12,919,956 

20,246,219 

21,234,117 

342,553 

Region  VI: 

Dallas  

9,448,179 

44,273,966 

7,567,222 

11,172,058 
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TABLE  9C— MEDICAID  MEDICAL  VENDOR  PAYMENTS  BY  TYPE  OF  MEDICAL  SERVICE  AND 
BY  HHS  REGION  AND  STATE,  FISCAL  YEAR  1980— Continued 

HHS  region  and  State       Other  practitioner    Outpatient  hospital  Clinic  Laborxat°lJ' and 

Arkansas   1,109,127  6,584,140  921,027 

Louisiana                  344,371  12,545,749  5,856,688 

New  Mexico               794,114  4,041,767  639,380 

Oklahoma                 294,966  975,993   

Texas   6,950,601  20,126,317  150,127 

Region  VII: 

Kansas  City   8,647,820  28,165,550  12,805,649 

Iowa   2,514,953  5,956,356  723,022 

Kansas   1,952,802  5,394,405  5,619,349 

Missouri   3,217,203  14,525,448  4,993,569 

Nebraska                  962,862  2,289,341  1,469,709 

Region  VIII: 

Denver   4,415,152  13,327,953  7,223,856 

Colorado   1,802,327  8,031,811  5,877,821 

Montana   1,011,244  1,423,582  319,336 

North  Dakota              656,801  726,470  384,805 

South  Dakota              217,051  968,061  284,419 

Utah                      649,258  1,764,753  357,475 

Wyoming                   78,471  413,276  


Region  IX: 

San  Francisco   66,251,702  167,874,457  18,901,285 

California   64,882,462  163,327,231  18,690,876 

Hawaii   992,351  3,583,689  195,586 

Nevada   376,889  963,537  14,823 

Region  X: 

Seattle   7,684,343  21,282,155  769,989  6,753,453 

Alaska   237,756  787,811  106,507  5,724 

Idaho   105,901  1,841,620  23,098  1,051,444 

Oregon   2,211,328  6,537,168    2,749,871 

Washington   5,129,358  12,115,556  640,384  2,946,414 


TABLE  9D— MEDICAID  MEDICAL  VENDOR  PAYMENTS  BY  TYPE  OF  MEDICAL  SERVICE  AND 
BY  HHS  REGION  AND  STATE,  FISCAL  YEAR  1980 

HHS  region  and  State          Home  health       Prescribed  drugs     Family  planning  Other  care 

United  States          331,842,248    1,321,205,480     80,527,947  441,072,641 

Region  I: 

Boston                    18,680,571       73,177,410      5,062,988  26,444,256 

Connecticut              4,086,848      15,392,965        182,038  5,272,411 

Maine                   1,085,073        8,212,743        151,706  3,730,775 

Massachusetts          11,553,904      34,651,079      3,738,607  14,722,598 
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TABLE  9D. — MEDICAID  MEDICAL  VENDOR  PAYMENTS  BY  TYPE  OF  MEDICAL  SERVICE  AND 
BY  HHS  REGION  AND  STATE,  FISCAL  YEAR  1980— Continued 

HHS  region  and  State  Home  health  Prescribed  drugs  Family  planning  Other  care 

New  Hampshire   638,186  3,364,872  157,881  654,984 

Rhode  Island   257,666  8,087,475  357,207  1,490,087 

Vermont   1,058,894  3,468,276  475,569  573,401 

Region  II: 

New  York   265,461,329  163,269,464  19,083,938  116,036,323 

New  Jersey   9,219,632  42,945,161  3,873,800  11,616,768 

New  York   256,241,697  120,136,947  15,199,188  104,311,180 

Puerto  Rico  

Virgin  Islands   187,356  10,950  108,375 

Region  III: 

Philadelphia   7,470,151  117,586,426  6,117,871  28,826,512 

Delaware   337,801  2,045,679  925,920  114,100 

District  of 

Columbia   2,781,475  5,732,398  511,207  5,647,954 

Maryland   879,068  16,264,300    1,049,270 

Pennsylvania   1,981,026  58,761,465  2,607,656  9,048,968 

Virginia   1,355,747  23,949,898  1,791,147  10,397,663 

West  Virginia   135,034  10,832,686  281,941  2,568,557 

Region  IV: 

Atlanta   14,223,941  237,136,476  11,914,524  29,379,431 

Alabama   1,493,897  19,983,722  683,131  2,030,428 

Florida   923,064  38,149,562  809,397  5,434,278 

Georgia   2,662,569  45,888,132  2,070,518  7,997,534 

Kentucky   4,098,288  14,922,219  2,439,652  2,819,518 

Mississippi   769,776  26,855,170  1,638,594  1,594,853 

North  Carolina   1,377,302  32,400,633  1,799,835  3,499,517 

South  Carolina   1,205,408  17,962,585  1,681,331  3,190,037 

Tennessee   1,693,637  40,974,453  792,066  2,813,266 

Region  V: 

Chicago   14,126,744  295,496,032  13,053,224  61,442,344 

Illinois   2,747,365  92,142,232    10,957,586 

Indiana   1,407,111  26,530,358  893,658  5,893,107 

Michigan   2,917,798  69,755,452  7,810,148  9,869,154 

Minnesota   2,754,977  23,011,685  1,874,336  16,428,319 

Ohio   958,315  47,953,068  939,929  8,908,883 

Wisconsin   3,314,178  36,103,237  1,535,153  9,385,295 

Region  VI: 

Dallas   2,252,744  144,791,770  6,902,780  43,112,913 

Arkansas   257,714  21,445,199  1,295,159  5,408,929 

Louisiana   477,092  45,205,390  1,324,616  5,990,245 

New  Mexico   466,898  5,293,736  103,024  1,438,989 

Oklahoma   5,440  8,620,731  323,816  21,725,716 

Texas   1,045,600  64,226,714  3,856,165  8,549,034 
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TABLE  9D.— MEDICAID  MEDICAL  VENDOR  PAYMENTS  BY  TYPE  OF  MEDICAL  SERVICE  AND 
BY  HHS  REGION  AND  STATE,  FISCAL  YEAR  1980 — Continued 

HHS  region  and  State  Home  health  Prescribed  drugs  Family  planning  Other  care 
Region  VII: 

Kansas  City   2,664,397  60,219,253  3,789,799  5,686,532 

Iowa  ..  569,510  13,915,936  1,368,891  2,149,462 

Kansas   654,549  13,021,467  885,535  1,110,648 

Missouri   768,809  25,516,437  1,040,822  1,671,221 

Nebraska   671,529  7,765,413  494,551  755,201 

Region  VIII: 

Denver   1,194,460  22,125,199  1,288,366  4,659,539 

Colorado   686,954  10,827,473  504,359  1,746,127 

Montana   317,259  2,880,440  152,858  1,237,100 

North  Dakota   45,203  2,696,522  56,409  339,223 

South  Dakota   15,648  1,919,874  139,985  425,891 

Utah   114,469  3,796,419  369,464  861,404 

Wyoming   14,927  4,471  65,291  49,794 

Region  IX: 

San  Francisco   3,427,252  178,927,242  10,375,949  97,706,640 

California   2,832,348  172,486,642  9,312,503  95,687,530 

Hawaii   298,228  4,738,327  833,483  1,174,167 

Nevada.   296,676  1,702,273  229,963  844,943 

Region  X: 

Seattle   2,340,659  28,476,208  2,938,508  27,778,151 

Alaska   16,587    37,879  741,149 

Idaho   182,894  2,222,144  285,960  1,783,708 

Oregon   208,818  8,786,691  1,371,637  4,138,039 

Washington   1,932,360  17,485,373  1,243,032  21,115,255 


TABLE  10A. — MEDICAID  MEDICAL  VENDOR  PAYMENTS  BY  BASIS  OF  ELIGIBILITY  OF 
RECIPIENT  AND  BY  HHS  REGION  AND  STATE,  FISCAL  YEAR  1980 

HHS  region  and  State  Total  payments  Age  65  and  over  Blindness  HySabled 

United  States   23,301,072,045  8,686,661,597  142,910,237  7,014,942,703 

Region  I: 

Boston   1,781,795,119  788,925,772  14,417,657  528,037,435 

Connecticut   349,673,332  158,150,528  762,546  99,443,655 

Maine   131,319,771  17,441,891  389,757  36,501,250 

Massachusetts   1,009,262,162  467,087,815  11,352,765  301,052,398 

New  Hampshire   71,894,256  43,960,210  1,191,007  14,538,044 

Rhode  Island   160,378,523  79,087,969  581,559  55,982,993 

Vermont   59,267,075  23,197,359  140,023  20,519,095 

Region  II: 

New  York   5,399,697,566  2,160,623,165  22,245,884  1,221,164,713 
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TABLE  10A. — MEDICAID  MEDICAL  VENDOR  PAYMENTS  BY  BASIS  OF  ELIGIBILITY  OF 
RECIPIENT  AND  BY  HHS  REGION  AND  STATE,  FISCAL  YEAR  1980 — Continued 


W-R  rooinn  anH  ^tatp 
nno  icgiun  diiu  oidic 

Tntal  navmpnt? 
luiai  fjayiiiciiid 

ngC  UJ  allU  UVCI 

RlinrlnpQQ 

DIIIIUMCoo 

Permanent  and 
totally  disabled 

New  Jersey 

-7  r  r    AAA  AAA 

755,928,888 

ATT    f~  f~  J  ATA 

277,554,978 

1     "I  A  A    A  A  T 

1,760,837 

1  A  4    A  r~  A   A  1  A 

194,056,012 

New  York  

4,542,635,370 

1     AAA   TAA  ATI 

1,882,763,371 

AA   ATA   "J  A  A 

20,373,720 

1     AAA    A  A  1  TAA 

1,022,601,733 

Puerto  Rico 

a  a  r  r  r  a  a  r~ 

99,555,685  . 

105,634 

4,411,714 

Virgin  Islands 

1,577,623 

304,816 

5,693 

95,254 

Rpoinn  III- 

I\GglUII  III. 

Philadplnhia 

2  054  051  234 

712  853  471 

9  109  792 

629  719  503 

Delaware  

45,250,234 

14,588,382 

129,998 

14,205,299 

District  of 

Columbia  

1  CO  AtC  OCA 

168,475,960 

36,102,334 

0 a n  HOT 

249,937 

rr  enc  con 

55,595,539 

Maryland  

A     P  T  T     A  ~T  A 

319,577,879 

1i   J    AAA  AAJ 

114,363,864 

P  A  A    A  A  1 

539,901 

69,342,219 

Pennsylvania 

1     A  r  A    1  A  J      1  T7 

1,058,194,477 

AAA    PTA  JTP 

366,576,475 

p    ATA  AAA 

5,673,683 

357,681,787 

Virginia  

358,961,768 

1    P  1      1    A  A  AAJ 

151,160,884 

2,047,633 

110,774,641 

West  Virginia  

1  A  A    P  A  A   A  1  A 

103,590,916 

A  A   A  A  1     P  A  A 

30,061,532 

J  A  A    A  J  A 

486,640 

AA    i  A  A   A  i  A 

22,120,018 

Rpoinn  IV' 

RCglUII  IV. 

Atlanta 

2  664  318  779 

1  090  675  134 

21  664  265 

882  343  132 

Alabama 

?fi3  80Q 

1?4  80?  ?fiS 

1  W?  1?7 

7S  SI  0  4.Q0 

Florida  

392,017,997 

171,174,259 

2,367,732 

118,120,711 

Georgia  

462,444,432 

169,898,866 

3,719,072 

187,196,060 

Kentucky  

a  a  r   AAA  T1  r 

295,606,715 

AH    P  A  A  AAA 

95,508,382 

A    1  A  P    P  P  A 

2,165,556 

1  A  A   AAA   A  P  A 

100,682,053 

Mississippi  

211,044,459 

102,739,625 

1,548,260 

50,300,446 

North  Carolina ,  , 

401,066,128 

157,179,063 

5,310,834 

132,981,176 

South  Carolina 

259,172,262 

121,539,102 

2,173,287 

76,290,342 

Tennessee  

379,506,977 

147,833,572 

2,857,397 

141,261,854 

Rpoinn  V- 
rvEgiuu  v. 

Chicago  

4,703,498,457 

1,494,150,839 

19,914,499 

1,645,492,331 

Illinois  

1  ini  ni/i  7 m 

i,iyi,yi4,/4/ 

o/in  cm  000 
^4U, 591,0^ 

0  n/in  ocn 

/IC/I  77/1  C7fi 

4d4,//4,5/U 

Indiana  

354,228,096 

150,751,550 

2,636,108 

133,261,735 

Michigan  

.  1,071,680,997 

277,148,069 

3,590,949 

355,052,324 

Minnesota  

590,361,587 

271,109,058 

2,464,893 

206,118,632 

Ohio  

809,431,930 

272,012,166 

4,190,221 

261,844,495 

Wisconsin  

685,881,100 

282,538,174 

4,091,978 

224,440,575 

Region  VI: 
Dallas  

1,966,437,189 

902,092,224 

11,997,712 

651,015,590 

Arkansas  

234,660,263 

99,542,716 

2,472,963 

81,271,245 

Louisiana  

415,232,001 

175,242,070 

2,485,442 

147,726,249 

New  Mexico 

70,257,232 

18,412,803 

883,616 

27,104,619 

Oklahoma  

265,433,438 

114,392,810 

653,333 

80,974,590 

Texas   

980,854,255 

494,501,825 

5,502,358 

313,938,887 

Region  VII: 

Kansas  City  

835,836,265 

334,942,385 

6,631,384 

253,733,516 

Iowa  „. 

230,231,390 

94,614,437 

1,432,028 

69,176,262 

Kansas  

201,771,290 

69,489,808 

741,442 

65,801,068 

Missouri  

295,051,588 

122,742,623 

3,705,293 

82,992,477 

Nebraska  

108,781,997 

48,095,517 

752,621 

35,763,709 
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TABLE  1  OA— MEDICAID  MEDICAL  VENDOR  PAYMENTS  BY  BASIS  OF  ELIGIBILITY  OF 

RECIPIENT  AND  BY  HHS  REGION  AND  STATE,  FISCAL  YEAR  1980 — Continued 

HHS  region  and  State  Total  payments  Age  65  and  over  Blindness  Sy^isabled 

Region  VIII: 

Denver   439,713,617  189,490,419  2,700,319  142,685,884 

Colorado   181,712,992  75,385,009  1,727,231  60,611,745 

Montana   62,339,140  26,975,311  524,959  21,908,599 

North  Dakota   46,741,977  27,782,230  70,483  7,683,051 

South  Dakota   54,906,601  26,210,340  176,396  19,525,395 

Utah   79,564,611  25,688,578  179,798  29,862,550 

Wyoming   14,448,296  7,448,951  21,452  3,094,544 

Region  IX: 

San  Francisco   2,869,204,878  799,779,533  28,553,679  887,203,657 

California   2,728,153,733  747,283,804  27,611,692  848,160,686 

Hawaii   96,161,524  34,366,174  203,681  21,915,286 

Nevada   44,889,621  18,129,555  738,306  17,127,685 

Region  X: 

Seattle   586,518,941  213,128,655  5,675,046  173,546,942 

Alaska   26,663,196  7,329,020  190,291  12,678,835 

Idaho   51,972,100  19,739,402  79,063  19,099,813 

Oregon   178,936,582  55,240,919  4,201,372  54,172,773 

Washington   328,947,063  130,819,314  1,204,320  87,595,521 


TABLE  10B. — MEDICAID  MEDICAL  VENDOR  PAYMENTS  BY  BASIS  OF  ELIGIBLITY  OF 

RECIPIENT  AND  BY  HHS  REGION  AND  STATE,  FISCAL  YEAR  1980 

HHS  region  and  State  Total  payments  Dependent  cNldren  OmiX 

United  States ..  23,301,072,045  3,170,226,734  3,272,432,029  913,898,745 
Region  I: 

Boston   1,781,795,119  205,188,716  213,635,097  31,590,442 

Connecticut   349,673,332  53,430,017  37,758,403  128,183 

Maine   131,319,771  38,845,938  36,197,534  1,943,401 

Massachu- 
setts  1,009,262,162  87,839,323  113,903,252  28,026,609 

New 

Hampshire..  71,894,256  4,788,535  7,239,949  176,511 

Rhode  Island...  160,378,523  12,115,226  12,083,193  527,583 

Vermont   59,267,075  8,169,677  6,452,766  788,155 

Region  II: 

New  York   5,399,697,566  766,007,875  691,319,648  538,336,281 

New  Jersey   755,928,888  122,222,779  114,419,066  45,915,216 

New  York   4,542,635,370  621,759,588  555,491,623  439,645,335 

Puerto  Rico   99,555,685  21,424,433  20,954,124  52,659,780 

Virgin  Islands..  1,577,623  601,075  454,835  115,950 
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TABLE  10B. — MEDICAID  MEDICAL  VENDOR  PAYMENTS  BY  BASIS  OF  ELIGIBLITY  OF 
RECIPIENT  AND  BY  HHS  REGION  AND  STATE,  FISCAL  YEAR  1980— Continued 

HHS  region  and  State       Total  payments      dependent  children    ^pSt  «*IX 

children 


Region  III: 

Philadelphia   2,054,051,234  357,506,749  310,218,636  34,643,083 

Delaware   45,250,234  7,402,449  8,177,886  746,220 

District  of 

Columbia   168,475,960  38,018,291  38,419,989  89,870 

Maryland   319,577,879  75,669,540  59,662,355   

Pennsylvania...  1,058,194,477  175,205,615  134,906,487  18,150,430 

Virginia   358,961,768  41,779,506  49,134,066  4,065,038 

West  Virginia...  103,590,916  19,431,348  19,917,853  11,591,525 

Region  IV: 

Atlanta   2,664,318,779  313,189,383  333,352,696  23,094,169 

Alabama   263,459,809  27,755,549  33,869,378   

Florida   392,017,997  51,416,223  48,939,072   

Georgia   462,444,432  46,161,974  54,366,308  1,102,152 

Kentucky   295,606,715  42,549,739  50,879,156  3,821,829 

Mississippi   211,044,459  34,154,197  22,057,482  244,449 

North 

Carolina   401,066,128  41,733,712  53,297,576  10,563,767 

South 

Carolina   259,172,262  20,742,627  36,222,941  2,203,963 

Tennessee   379,506,977  48,675,362  33,720,783  5,158,009 

Region  V: 

Chicago   4,703,498,457  692,191,004  795,536,912  56,212,872 

Illinois   1,191,914,747  249,032,924  228,076,313  6,498,768 

Indiana   354,228,096  21,800,220  45,778,483   

Michigan   1,071,680,997  172,506,806  253,443,863  9,938,986 

Minnesota..   590,361,587  39,067,979  46,117,642  25,483,383 

Ohio   809,431,930  117,763,633  153,621,415   

Wisconsin   685,881,100  92,019,442  68,499,196  14,291,735 

Region  VI: 

Dallas   1,966,437,189  197,531,062  191,013,576  12,787,025 

Arkansas   234,660,263  20,392,975  21,143,939  9,836,425 

Louisiana   415,232,001  50,060,218  37,776,448  1,941,574 

New  Mexico....  70,257,232  11,454,813  11,492,305  909,076 

Oklahoma   265,433,438  45,584,988  23,727,767  99,950 

Texas   980,854,255  70,038,068  96,873,117   

Region  VII: 

Kansas  City...   835,836,265  102,219,373  112,697,395  26,612,212 

Iowa   230,231,390  27,476,934  32,306,254  5,225,475 

Kansas   201,771,290  25,555,560  22,257,402  17,926,010 

Missouri   295,051,588  38,249,733  47,171,573  189,889 

Nebraska   108,781,997  10,937,146  10,962,166  2,270,838 
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TABLE  10B. — MEDICAID  MEDICAL  VENDOR  PAYMENTS  BY  BASIS  OF  ELIGIBLITY  OF 
RECIPIENT  AND  BY  HHS  REGION  AND  STATE,  FISCAL  YEAR  1980 — Continued 

HHS  region  and  State       Total  payments      »  ft*"1 

unuei  ly  chj!(jren  reupienib 


Region  VIII: 


Denver  

439,713,617 

37,534,496 

50,832,227 

16,470,272 

Colorado  

181,712,992 

15,523,284 

22,100,405 

6,365,318 

Montana  

62,339,140 

4,853,700 

7,260,321 

816,250 

iNortn  uaKota... 

i|C7^1  Q77 
4D,/41,y/ / 

A  QftO  1  00 

A  QQA  7Q0 

1  410  OQQ 

boutn  Dakota .. 

o4,9Ub,bUl 

A  Oftft  ftl  C 

4,oyy,uib 

A  071  OCft 

4,Z/l,^b0 

OO/I  1  ft/I 

0^4,194 

Utah  

7ft  CCA  C1  1 

/9,ob4,bll 

C  Oftft  C70 

o,oyy, b/o 

1  ft  007  7ftft 

7  CAC  000 

/, 546,222 

Wyoming  

1/1  A  AO  one 

14,44cv9b 

i  ncc  cm 

l,9bo,b91 

1  nn  ceo 

l,91/,boo  .. 

Region  IX: 

San  Francisco  

2,869,204,878 

430,499,207 

584,960,228 

138,208,574 

California  

2,728,153,733 

410,264,901 

560,010,390 

134,822,260 

Hawaii  

96,161,524 

16,783,076 

20,224,481 

2,668,826 

Nevada  

44,889,621 

3,451,230 

4,725,357 

717,488 

Region  X: 

Seattle  

586,518,941 

68,358,869 

88,865,614 

36,943,815 

Alaska  

26,663,196 

3,766,669 

2,356,206 

342,175 

Idaho...  

51,972,100 

6,901,042 

5,788,932 

363,848 

Oregon  

178,936,582 

16,769,652 

30,072,951 

18,478,915 

Washington 

328,947,063 

40,921,506 

50,647,525 

17,758,877 

TABLE  11A— MEDICAID  RECIPIENTS  BY  BASIS  OF  ELIGIBILITY  AND  BY  HHS  REGION  AND 

STATE,  FISCAL  YEAR  1980 


HHS  region  and  State 

Total  recipients 

Age  65  and 
over 

Blindness 

Permanent  and 
totally  disabled 

United  States  

....  21,604,387 

3,416,381 

92,313 

2,723,532 

Region  1: 

Boston  

1,363,547 

252,414 

8,872 

139,735 

Connecticut  

216,570 

31,750 

194 

21,690 

Maine  

145,608 

22,402 

270 

16,678 

Massachusetts  

774,913 

154,408 

7,650 

88,607 

New  Hampshire 

44,859 

9,523 

367 

4,494 

Rhode  Island  

127,800 

25,512 

283 

.  11,653 

Vermont  

53,797 

8,819 

108 

6,613 

Region  II: 

New  York  

4,363,716 

376,733 

5,433 

336,339 

New  Jersey  

676,260 

62,412 

1,061 

60,748 

New  York  

2,288,073 

313,008 

3,821 

240,076 

Puerto  Rico  

....     1,386,103  .. 

543 

35,277 

Virgin  Islands  

13,280 

1,313 

8 

238 
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TABLE  11A. — MEDICAID  RECIPIENTS  BY  BASIS  OF  ELIGIBILITY  AND  BY  HHS  REGION  AND 
STATE,  FISCAL  YEAR  1980— Continued 


HHS  region  and  btate 

Total  recipients 

Age  65  and 
over 

Blindness 

Permanent  and 
totally  disabled 

Region  III: 

Philadelphia  

2,188,770 

269,246 

6,016 

262,675 

ueiaware  

AQ  OAC 

A  C7E 

4,0/ D 

1 01 

lol 

A  QOA 
4,yU4 

District  of  Columbia  

1  OC  CQ1 

lZb,byi 

1  1  CC/1 

11,004 

1  A7 
1U/ 

1  0  CAO 

lo,oUo 

Maryland  

010  coo 

Ol^OOO 

00  Cd7 

OC1 

obi 

0/1  ono 

o4,oyo 

Pennsylvania  

1  OCA  CCA 

l,zou,obU 

1  07  700 
1^/,/^U 

0  ci  n 

o,biy 

1  Af\  CC7 

14U,ob/ 

Virginia  

qoa  Anr\ 
07U,4£U 

CC  fi1  0 
O0,UlZ 

1,4U0 

AC  01  0 

4b/lo 

West  Virginia  

1  OQ  ORG 

on  coq 

OQO 

oyo 

OO  AOC 

zo,Uoo 

Region  IV: 

Atlanta  

3,040,732 

707,967 

19,609 

529  498 

Alabama  

324,364 

91,784 

1,759 

56,973 

Florida  

500,652 

116,833 

2,576 

92,587 

Georgia  

A?f\  occ 
4oU,£00 

ini  rr\A 

!Ul,bU4 

0  070 

on  nc 

oy,l/o 

Kentucky  

a  1  a  o/io 

410,248 

70  7  A  C 

73,746 

0  A  AA 

2,400 

C  A  O  CO 

64,353 

Mississippi  

oaa  ota 

306,879 

00  aaa 

82,009 

1  a  n 

1,457 

00  mn 

33,682 

North  Carolina  

376,656 

TA  Till 

79,741 

O  7A1 

2,703 

CO   A  1  f\ 

53,419 

ooutn  Carolina  

007  OA/1 

337,304 

70  AA7 

78,097 

0  CA/I 

2,504 

C1  OA1 

61,801 

Tennessee  

O  C  A  'it  A 

354,374 

OA  ICO 

84,153 

0  000 
3,332 

77  CAO 

77,508 

Region  V: 

Chicago  

3,785,842 

456,042 

8,823 

472,761 

1  f\A  0  CO! 

1,048,621 

OA  AA 1 

80,991 

1  CCA 

1,569 

1  OC  700 

136,732 

Indiana  

205,278 

A  A  AAA 

33,898 

923 

m  n  a 

27,774 

Michigan  

mo  A  A  0 

973,443 

r\  a  f\rf\ 

94,050 

1    1  A  1 

1,741 

108,855 

Minnesota  

a  a  r  a  pa 

325,359 

53,580 

812 

37,776 

Ohio  

AAO  AAA 

808,638 

126,447 

2,842 

114,603 

Wisconsin  

424,503 

67,076 

936 

47,021 

Region  VI: 

Dallas  

1     A  1  A   A  A  A 

1,616,932 

475,153 

7,910 

A  A  A  A  1  A 

248,012 

Arkansas  

AAA    k  r  A 

222,459 

63,211 

1,562 

40,562 

Louisiana  

A  A  H  AAA 

365,238 

99,545 

1,674 

62,884 

New  Mexico  

87,862 

12,120 

408 

14,378 

Oklahoma  

253,647 

53,970 

472 

25,389 

00/ ,/  £0 

OAG.  0A7 
£*fO,OU/ 

0,/y*f 

104  7QQ 

n  :  1111 

Region  VII: 

Kansas  City  

720,176 

139,406 

4,637 

79,936 

Iowa  

178,429 

32,518 

960 

17,335 

Kansas   

148,962 

22,425 

351 

13,450 

Missouri  

001  AQZ 

O71,4o0 

CQ  QQA 

bo,ooU 

O  HOC. 

o,uyo 

A(\  1  OO 

Nebraska  

71,300 

15,583 

231 

8,959 

Region  VIII: 

Denver  

321,769 

66,288 

1,327 

38,513 

Colorado  

141,271 

32,896 

237 

17,321 

Montana  

45,818 

7,415 

816 

6,300 

North  Dakota  

31,387 

8,000 

42 

3,020 
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TABLE  11A— MEDICAID  RECIPIENTS  BY  BASIS  OF  ELIGIBILITY  AND  BY  HHS  REGION  AND 
STATE,  FISCAL  YEAR  1980 — Continued 


HHS  region  and  State 


South  Dakota   34,866  8,243  127  4,426 

Utah   57,376  7,790  80  6,348 

Wyoming   11,051  1,944  25  1,098 

Region  IX: 

San  Francisco   3,549,523  583,938  23,540  541,371 

California   3,417,680  566,580  23,020  530,120 

Hawaii   106,641  11,354  149  7,184 

Nevada   25,202  6,004  371  4,067 

Region  X: 

Seattle   653,380  89,194  6,146  74,692 

Alaska   17,156  1,828  58  2,157 

Idaho   43,984  6,829  92  5,788 

Oregon   277,083  32,144  1,758  26,068 

Washington   315,157  48,393  4,238  40,679 


TABLE  11B. — MEDICAID  RECIPIENTS  BY  BASIS  OF  ELIGIBILITY  AND  BY  HHS  REGION  AND 

STATE,  FISCAL  YEAR  1980 


HHS  region  and  State 


Total  recipients 


Dependent 
children  under  21 


Adults  in  families 
with  dependent 
children 


Other  title  XIX 
recipients 


United  States   21,604,387 

Region  I: 

Boston   1,363,547 

Connecticut   216,570 

Maine   145,608 

Massachusetts   774,913 

New  Hampshire   44,859 

Rhode  Island   127,800 

Vermont   53,797 

Region  II: 

New  York   4,363,716 

New  Jersey   676,260 

New  York   2,288,073 

Puerto  Rico   1,386,103 

Virgin  Islands   13,280 

Region  III: 

Philadelphia   2,188,770 

Delaware   49,205 

District  of  Columbia...  126,691 

Maryland   312,538 


9,285,461 


4,774,245  1,507,390 


593,122 
114,554 
69,246 
313,832 
22,234 
46,400 
26,856 


1,797,549 
365,463 

1,019,917 
405,470 
6,699 


1,065,882 
25,671 
67,618 
164,457 


271,115 
47,986 
34,178 

146,624 
7,504 
22,418 
12,405 

940,831 
169,146 
479,660 
289,404 
2,621 

533,666 
12,933 
33,286 
73,680 


80,057 
390 
2,554 
73,792 
737 
1,534 
1,050 


906,831 
17,430 
231,591 
655,409 
2,401 


67,336 
2,370 
608 
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TABLE  11B. — MEDICAID  RECIPIENTS  BY  BASIS  OF  ELIGIBILITY  AND  BY  HHS  REGION  AND 
STATE,  FISCAL  YEAR  1980— Continued 

HHS  region  and  State         Total  recipients    cJKd2  21    ^Sff^  "Iffi* 


Pennsylvania  

1,250,560 

Virginia  

320,420 

West  Virginia  

129,356 

Region  IV: 

Atlanta 

3  040  732 

Alahama 

324  364 

Florida 

500  652 

fiporoia 

430  255 

Kpnturkv 

410  248 

Mississippi  

306,879 

North  Carolina 

376,656 

South  Carolina 

337,304 

lennessee  

004,0/4 

Region  V: 

Chirapn 

3  785  842 

Illinois  

1,048,621 

Indiana 

?(l£i  978 

L\JJ,LI  0 

Michigan  

973,443 

Minnesota  

325,359 

unio  

OfiO  coo 

oUo,boo 

Wisconsin  

424,503 

Rpoinn  VI- 

lACglUM  VI. 

Dallas  

1  616  932 

Arkansas  

222,459 

Louisiana  

365,238 

New  Mexico  

87,862 

Al .  1  _  L  

Oklahoma  

253,647 

Texas   

687,726 

Region  VII: 

Kansas  Citv 

720  176 

Iowa 

178  429 

Kansas   

148,962 

Missouri  

321,485 

Nebraska  

71,300 

Region  VIII: 

Denver  

321,769 

Colorado  

141,271 

Montana  

45,818 

North  Dakota 

31,387 

South  Dakota 

34,866 

Utah  

57,376 

Wyoming  

11,051 

613,605 

307,704 

57,345 

141,283 

72,581 

7,013 

53,248 

33,482 

1,222,680 

534,789 

17,013 

116,347 

57,501 

199,003 

90,653 

169,894 

54,123 

2,405 

176,997 

92,752 

143,668 

45,221 

842 

157,737 

77,836 

5,220 

120  992 

68  637 

5  273 

J,  L  1  J 

138,042 

48,066 

3,273 

1,885,430 

966,895 

44,251 

584,114 

235,857 

9,358 

84,169 

58,514 

493,953 

266,830 

8,014 

19? 191 

ILL, III 

Q1  A9Q 

1Q  fiA1 

392,007 

221,099 

209,066 

93,166 

7,238 

631,314 

267,290 

21,496 

74,830 

32,950 

14,856 

^P,  A89 

A  7R1 

41,658 

17,546 

1,752 

127,689 

45,990 

137 

247,235 

114,322 

309,447 

164,552 

30  752 

83333 

46691 

6446 

61,864 

29^341 

2l,53l 

135,168 

73,571 

579 

29,082 

14,949 

2,496 

140,750 

76,844 

15,140 

63,004 

34,443 

6,775 

18,871 

10,236 

1,766 

12,086 

6,089 

1,950 

14,829 

6,325 

916 

26,210 

17,517 

3,733 

5,750 

2,234 
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TABLE  11B. — MEDICAID  RECIPIENTS  BY  BASIS  OF  ELIGIBILITY  AND  BY  HHS  REGION  AND 
STATE,  FISCAL  YEAR  1980— Continued 

HHS  region  and  State         Total  recipients    c  J^uK  21    ^gtart  0t^f 


Region  IX: 

San  Francisco   3,549,523  1,359,470  850,384  258,377 

California   3,417,680  1,298,820  818,640  246,620 

Hawaii   106,641  51,236  26,209  10,509 

Nevada   25,202  9,414  5,535  1,248 

Region  X: 

Seattle   653,380  279,817  167,879  66,137 

Alaska   17,156  8,622  3,560  931 

Idaho   43,984  23,039  9,443  1,122 

Oregon   277,083  106,267  75,075  35,771 

Washington   315,157  141,889  79,801  28,313 


TABLE  12— CATEGORICALLY  NEEDY  MEDICAID  RECIPIENTS  WHO  RECEIVE  CASH  PAYMENTS 
BY  BASIS  OF  ELIGIBILITY  AND  BY  HHS  REGION  AND  STATE,  FISCAL  YEAR  1980 


HHS  region  and  State 


Total 
recipients 


Age  65 
and  over 


Blindness 


Permanent 
and  totally 
disabled 


Dependent 
children 
under  21 


Adults  in 
families 
with 
dependent 
children 


United  States  16,312,485  2,046,783  76,470  2,123,681  8,003,845  4,070,273 

Region  I: 

Boston   1,002,608  111,836  6,273  109,778  528,806  242,971 

Connecticut   160,628  4,711  80  6,706  105,495  43,636 

Maine   97,031  10,901  257  11,459  50,669  23,745 

Massachusetts   580,361  84,460  5,508  61,678  292,200  136,515 

New  Hampshire   30,696  1,924  175  2,570  19,372  6,655 

Rhode  Island   94,190  5,401  156  22,224  44,386  22,023 

Vermont   39,702  4,439  97  5,141  19,684  10,397 

Region  II: 

New  York   2,389,147  207,873  4,360  243,178  1,277,557  656,179 

New  Jersey   607,526  35,530  999  53,387  351,631  165,979 

New  York   1,637,621  172,029  3,203  178,186  846,225  437,978 

Puerto  Rico   139,996    154  11,410  77,250  51,182 

Virgin  Islands   4,004  314  4  195  2,451  1,040 

Region  III: 

Philadelphia   1,771,479  148,970  4,880  218,480  918,804  481,705 

Delaware   44,372  3,350  130  4,421  24,603  12,067 

District  of 

Columbia   110,444  7,391  97  10,462  61,519  30,975 

Maryland   256,650  18,462  330  28,740  141,048  68,070 

Pennsylvania   989,711  67,891  2,876  120,855  518,436  279,673 
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TABLE  12— CATEGORICALLY  NEEDY  MEDICAID  RECIPIENTS  WHO  RECEIVE  CASH  PAYMENTS 
BY  BASIS  OF  ELIGIBILITY  AND  BY  HHS  REGION  AND  STATE,  FISCAL  YEAR  1980 — Continued 


HHS  region  and  State 

Tntal 

1 U  Lai 

recipients 

Aop 

ngc  DJ 

and  over 

Blindness 

Permanent 
and  totally 
disabled 

Dependent 
children 
under  21 

Adults  in 
families 
with 
dependent 

rhilHron 
UIIIUIcll 

Virginia  

ocn  07fi 

...  259,8/9 

OC  CI  A 

1  ncc 

l,ubb 

00  cce 
00,000 

1 07  n/i  c 

12/,04o 

co  C7n 

oo,b/y 

West  Virginia  

i  in  a  no 

110,423 

1  e  ono 

16,202 

001 

381 

on  A  AC 

20,44b 

A  C  1  CO 

4o,loo 

07  O/l  1 

2/, 241 

Region  IV: 

Atlanta  

2,628,156 

539,357 

17,178 

472,303 

1,101,407 

499,047 

Alabama  

306,620 

78,116 

1,739 

54,946 

116,025 

55,794 

Florida  

454,434 

91,423 

2,537 

88,618 

185,344 

86,512 

Georgia  

QQQ  Q1  A 

003, yi4 

7G  AQ.A 

/0,4o4 

£,/00 

Q1  70H 

ioo,yo4 

70  1  C7 

Kentucky  

oon  onn 
...  070,809 

CC  1  A  A 
00,144 

0  000 

1,611 

C7  7CC 

o/,/bb 

io/i  one 
lo4,o9b 

cn  coi 

b9,ool 

Mississippi  

OCO  7/10 

...  252,/42 

en  nni 

60,001 

1  OA  A 

1,244 

on  77/1 

20,//4 

1  on  oo/i 

129,824 

/in  onn 

40,899 

North  Carolina.... 

OAO  A  CI 

...  d0z,4bl 

C/l  0>IO 

o4,o4o 

o  /ino 
2,408 

A  o  a  /in 
4^,449 

1  OC  1  A  A 

loo,/44 

CC  CI  7 

bb,ol/ 

ooutn  Carolina.... 

...  ou/,2o7 

en  occ 
o0,oob 

o  ^nc 

cn  noo 
oy,0oo 

110 1 nn 

iio,iyo 

CC  7/10 

bb,/4o 

Tennessee  

ono  on/i 

...  293,894 

co  m  n 

00,010 

1  7C0 

1,/bo 

cc  n/i o 

bb,942 

ioi  a  on 

121,430 

/in  i a  a 

40,/44 

Region  V: 

Chicago  

Illinois  

3,139,928 

149,079 

6,371 

278,250 

1,789,551 

918,183 

QCQ  QOQ 

ooy,ouy 

1  0  000 

lo,ooo 

77fi 
//[) 

CC  1  QQ 

oo, loo 

cca  con 
0o4,0oU 

OOC  /IQQ 

Indiana  

i  en  /inn 

...  150,490 

n  c  a  c 

9,545 

CC7 

00/ 

1  0  01  c 

12,215 

on  n7C 

80,9/b 

cc  nn7 

ob,99/ 

Michigan  

OO  /I    1  1  P 

...  884,115 

PA  APA 

50,068 

1  enc 

1,605 

00  0 C  1 

83,351 

A  00  COO 

488,688 

ocn  /ino 

260,403 

Minnesota  

...  245,778 

1  o  nnc 

13,096 

aao 

603 

oo  enc 

23,505 

1 1  n  coo 

119,628 

oo  n  a c 

88,946 

Ohio  

roi  ocn 

...  681,859 

oc  /i  on 

36,439 

1  ooo 

1,828 

co  cm 

68,691 

071  cno 

371,503 

on/i  on/i 

204,804 

Wisconsin  

OAT  Ct~l~l 

...  307,877 

Or  n<i 

25,943 

AAO 

908 

o c  onn 

35,300 

1 C A  IOC 

164,126 

01  enn 

81,600 

Region  VI: 

uanas  

1  zinc  o/in 
...  I,40o,o49 

OC1  /IC1 

ool,4ol 

7  CCO 

/,boo 

oi  n  C07 
219,00/ 

coo  07n 
0o7,o70 

OAA  7C7 
Z44,/0/ 

Arkansas  

1  no  ao  1 

...  183,631 

A  A  AOT 

46,687 

1    A  ~l  o 

1,478 

34,674 

7 1  OAO 

71,263 

on  /ico 

30,458 

Louisiana  

oo  a  nil 

...  326,233 

n i  oap 

81,296 

1    A  OA 

1,629 

n  ooa 

57,886 

1  O  O  O  A  A 

132,844 

CO  C70 

52,578 

New  Mexico 

81,242 

9,701 

X  AO 

403 

1  A  AOO 

14,032 

A  A  OOA 

40,386 

1  A  ~l  OA 

16,720 

Oklahoma  

OA  A    1  A  A 

204,140 

OA  TOO 

39,783 

A  A  O 

448 

1  O  AAO 

18,693 

i  ac  ono 

105,303 

on  ni  o 

39,913 

filfi  1fi3 

173  QR4 

1  /  J,  JOt 

v7t,C  \JL 

?W  074 

L JO,U/  i 

105  0Q8 

Region  VII: 

Kansas  City  

562,773 

O  O  A 

66,602 

3,401 

45,286 

OAO   1  O  A 

293,784 

154,899 

Iowa  

...  152,609 

13,628 

813 

14,914 

79,537 

44,916 

Kansas   

94,142 

8,026 

234 

8,907 

53,231 

23,744 

Missouri  

260,979 

38,641 

2,158 

14,518 

133,385 

72,277 

Nebraska  

55,043 

6,307 

196 

6,947 

27,631 

13,962 

Region  VIII: 

Denver  

271,490 

44,233 

544 

29,615 

127,823 

69,569 

Colorado  

137,747 

31,579 

210 

14,932 

58,671 

32,355 

Montana  

31,850 

2,398 

107 

4,357 

16,215 

8,772 

North  Dakota 

18,326 

2,416 

24 

1,508 

9,467 

4,911 

South  Dakota 

28,642 

4,224 

125 

3,802 

14,374 

6,117 

Utah  

44,897 

2,556 

53 

4,019 

23,359 

15,205 

Wyoming  

10,028 

1,060 

25 

997 

5,737 

2,209 
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TABLE  12— CATEGORICALLY  NEEDY  MEDICAID  RECIPIENTS  WHO  RECEIVE  CASH  PAYMENTS 
BY  BASIS  OF  ELIGIBILITY  AND  BY  HHS  REGION  AND  STATE,  FISCAL  YEAR  1980 — Continued 


Adults  in 

Tntai         Aa0  cc  Permanent    Dependent  families 

HHS  region  and  State        J£t<      3  m£r     Blindness    and  total|V     c"ildren  with 
recipients      ana  over  djsab|e(j      under  n  depen(jen1 

children 


Region  IX: 

San  Francisco   2,633,346  391,663  21,498  455,979  1,118,455  645,876 

California   2,531,980  383,120  21,060  447,720  1,062,640  617,440 

Hawaii   80,219  5,114  119  4,970  46,804  23,212 

Nevada   21,147  3,429  319  3,289  9,011  5,224 

Region  X: 

Seattle   508,209  35,719  4,412  51,275  264,788  157,077 

Alaska   16,225  1,828  58  2,157  8,622  3,560 

Idaho   35,157  1,947  31  2,449  22,086  9,095 

Oregon   202,779  9,665  1,160  15,335  103,499  73,120 

Washington   254,048  22,279  3,163  31,334  130,581  71,302 


TABLE  13A. — CATEGORICALLY  NEEDY  MEDICAID  RECIPIENTS  WHO  DO  NOT  RECEIVE  CASH 
PAYMENTS  BY  BASIS  OF  ELIGIBILITY  AND  BY  HHS  REGION  AND  STATE,  FISCAL  YEAR  1980 


HHS  region  and 


United  States   1,546,696      588,179        7,539  222,503 

Region  I: 

Boston   65,651       28,506  241  10,602 

Connecticut...  

Maine   28,860        9,760  9  3,519 

Massachusetts  

New  Hampshire   8,155        5,417  130  1,081 

Rhode  Island   15,189       10,181  92  4,916 

Vermont   13,447        3,148  10  1,086 

Region  II: 

New  York   297,731       26,883  451  16,578 

New  Jersey   68,734       26,882  62  7,361 

New  York  

Puerto  Rico   228,707    389  9,217 

Virgin  Islands   290  1   

Region  III: 

Philadelphia   120,903  17,764  38  8,320 

Delaware   6,066  1,325  1  483 

District  of  Columbia   1,830  21   457 

Maryland  

Pennsylvania   96,803  12,368  7  5,684 

Virginia   6,823  3,875  28  770 

West  Virginia   9,381  175  2  926 
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TABLE  13A— CATEGORICALLY  NEEDY  MEDICAID  RECIPIENTS  WHO  DO  NOT  RECEIVE  CASH 
PAYMENTS  BY  BASIS  OF  ELIGIBILITY  AND  BY  HHS  REGION  AND  STATE,  FISCAL  YEAR 
1980— Continued 


HHS  region  and  State 


Region  IV: 

Atlanta   239,830  110,872  2,110  30,840 

Alabama   17,744  13,668  20  2,027 

Florida   46,218  25,410  39  2,969 

Georgia   50,509  26,140  123  7,455 

Kentucky   2,953  2,318  18  617 

Mississippi   54,137  22,008  213  12,908 

North  Carolina   21,757  3,366  61  2,030 

South  Carolina   30,022  17,241  99  2,713 

Tennessee   16,490  721  1,537  121 

Region  V: 

Chicago   328,632  169,080  1,387  76,986 

Illinois  

Indiana   44,788  24,253  266  15,559 

Michigan  

Minnesota   24,243  18,020  90  5,975 

Ohio   172,582  90,008  1,014  45,912 

Wisconsin   87,019  36,799  17  9,540 

Region  VI: 

Dallas   199,883  114,759  236  22,258 

Arkansas   20,508  15,165  71  3,283 

Louisiana   28,978  17,565  45  3,383 

New  Mexico   6,620  2,419  5  346 

Oklahoma   37,423  7,287  16  4,699 

Texas   106,354  72,323  99  10,547 

Region  VII: 

Kansas  City   97,467  49,129  1,084  28,097 

Iowa   32,573  18,890  147  2,421 

Kansas   2,398   2 

Missouri   60,506  30,239  937  25,674 

Nebraska   1,990  

Region  VIII: 

Denver   49,525  16,362  758  6,518 

Colorado   16,929  1,317  27  2,389 

Montana   12,200  4,267  705  1,347 

North  Dakota   6,467  3,905  8  939 

South  Dakota   6,224  4,019  2  624 

Utah   6,682  1,970  16  1,118 

Wyoming   1,023  884    101 

Region  IX: 

San  Francisco...   38,615  8,990  104  4,107 

California   26,100  3,620  40  2,540 

Hawaii   7,202  2,795  12  789 

Nevada   5,313  2,575  52  778 
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TABLE  13A. — CATEGORICALLY  NEEDY  MEDICAID  RECIPIENTS  WHO  DO  NOT  RECEIVE  CASH 
PAYMENTS  BY  BASIS  OF  ELIGIBILITY  AND  BY  HHS  REGION  AND  STATE,  FISCAL  YEAR 
1980— Continued 


HHS  region  and  State 


Region  X: 

Seattle                            108,459  45,834  1,130  18,197 

Alaska  931 

10,529  4,882 61 3^339 

Oregon                           74,304  22,479  598  10,733 

Washington                       22,695  18,473  471  4,125 


TABLE  13B. — CATEGORICALLY  NEEDY  MEDICAID  RECIPIENTS  WHO  DO  NOT  RECEIVE  CASH 
PAYMENTS  BY  BASIS  OF  ELIGIBILITY  AND  BY  HHS  REGION  AND  STATE,  FISCAL  YEAR  1980 


HHS  region  and  State  ^      children  under 

children 


United  States   1,546,696       379,200       200,551  151,616 

Region  I:  

Boston   65,651        20,715         2,077  3,604 

Connecticut  

Maine   28,860        12,980            38  2,554 

Massachusetts  

New  Hampshire   8,155         1,236  291   

Rhode  Island   15,189  

Vermont   13,447         6,499         1,748  1,050 

Region  II: 

New  York   297,731       141,096        95,293  17,430 

New  Jersey   68,734        13,832         3,167  17,430 

New  York  

Puerto  Rico   228,707       126,978  92,123   

Virgin  Islands   290  286  3   

Region  III: 

Philadelphia   120,903        22,201        14,327  58,320 

Delaware   6,066         1,069          866  2,370 

District  of  Columbia   1,830          511          233  608 

Maryland  

Pennsylvania   96,803        15,279         8,579  54,886 

Virginia   6,823         1,072           641  456 

West  Virginia   9,381         4,270  4,008   

Region  IV: 

Atlanta   239,830        61,049        22,864  12,263 

Alabama   17,744  322  1,707   
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TABLE  13B— CATEGORICALLY  NEEDY  MEDICAID  RECIPIENTS  WHO  DO  NOT  RECEIVE  CASH 
PAYMENTS  BY  BASIS  OF  ELIGIBILITY  AND  BY  HHS  REGION  AND  STATE,  FISCAL  YEAR 
1980— Continued 


HHS  region  and  State 


Florida   46,218  13,659  4,141   

Georgia   50,509  10,940  3,614  2,405 

Kentucky   2,953  ,  

Mississippi   54,137  13,844  4,322  842 

North  Carolina   21,757  9,001  3,556  3,743 

South  Carolina   30,022  2,802  1,894  5,273 

Tennessee   16,490  0,481  3,630   

Region  V: 

Chicago   328,632  56,043  26,456  831 

Illinois  

Indiana   44,788  3,193  1,517   

Michigan  

Minnesota   24,243  83  75  

Ohio   172,582  20,504  16,295   

Wisconsin   87,019  32,263  7,569  831 

Region  VI: 

Dallas   199,883  42,021  16,867  3,886 

Arkansas   20,508    2,133 

Louisiana   28,978  5,302  2,683   

New  Mexico   6,620  1,272  826  1,752 

Oklahoma   37,423  21,286  4,134  1 

Texas   106,354  14,161  9,224   

Region  VII: 

Kansas  City   97,467  8,382  4,627  6,750 

Iowa   32,573  3,796  1,775  6,146 

Kansas   2,398  1,588  808   

Missouri   60,506  1,783  1,294  579 

Nebraska   1,990  1,215  750  25 

Region  VIII: 

Denver   49,525  10,549  5,916  9,457 

Colorado   16,929  4,333  2,088  6,775 

Montana   12,200  2,652  1,464  1,766 

North  Dakota   6,467  1,014  601   

South  Dakota   6,224  455  208  916 

Utah   6,682  2,082  1,530   

Wyoming   1,023  13  25   

Region  IX: 

San  Francisco   38,615  13,415  10,805  1,248 

California   26,100  10,920  8,980   

Hawaii   7,202  2,092  1,514   

Nevada   5,313  403  311  1,248 
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TABLE  13B. — CATEGORICALLY  NEEDY  MEDICAID  RECIPIENTS  WHO  DO  NOT  RECEIVE  CASH 
PAYMENTS  BY  BASIS  OF  ELIGIBILITY  AND  BY  HHS  REGION  AND  STATE,  FISCAL  YEAR 
1980— Continued 


HHS  region  and  State  Tctal         childrentnder  with      Other  title  XIX 

region  and  Mate  recipjents      children  under       depen(jent  recjpjents 

children 


Region  X: 

Seattle   108,459 

Alaska   931 

Idaho   10,529 

Oregon   74,304 

Washington   22,695 


3,729 

2,319 

37,827 
931 

953 

348 

1,122 

2,768 

1,955 

35,771 

8 

16 

3 

TABLE  14A. — MEDICALLY  NEEDY  MEDICAID  RECIPIENTS  BY  BASIS  OF  ELIGIBILITY  AND  BY 

HHS  REGION  AND  STATE;  FISCAL  YEAR  1980 

hhs  rpoinn  and  Stat?                 Total  A8e  65  and       Riindnpss  Permanent  and 

Hrlb  region  and  Mate               recjpients  Qver          Blindness  tota||y  djsab|e(j 

United  States                   3,964,759  781,439        8,202  396,348 

Region  I: 

Boston                              296,887  112,072        2,358  39,355 

Connecticut                       55,942  27,039          114  14,984 

Maine                            19,437  1,741    1,700 

Massachusetts                    194,552  69,948        2,142  16,929 

New  Hampshire                     6,008  2,182           62  843 

Rhode  Island                       18,421  9,930           35  4,513 

Vermont                           2,527  1,232            1  386 

Region  II: 

New  York                         1,676,848  141,977          622  76,583 

New  Jersey 

New  YoricZZI^ZZ"."!; 650,452 140,979 * "  618'""  ""61890 

Puerto  Rico                     1,017,410   14,650 

Virgin  Islands                       8,986  998            4  43 

Region  III: 

Philadelphia                         310,619  102,532        1,098  35,875 

Delaware  

District  of  Columbia                14,417  4,152           10  2,589 

Maryland                          55,888  21,185           31  5,653 

Pennsylvania                     164,046  47,481          736  14,028 

Virginia                           65,236  25,463          311  11,892 

West  Virginia                      11,032  4,251           10  1,713 

Region  IV: 

Atlanta                             182,914  57,738          321  25,355 

Alabama  ,  

Florida  
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TABLE  14A— MEDICALLY  NEEDY  MEDICAID  RECIPIENTS  BY  BASIS  OF  ELIGIBILITY  AND  BY 
HHS  REGION  AND  STATE;  FISCAL  YEAR  1980 — Continued 


HHS  region  and  State 


Georgia  

Kentucky...   86,486       15,284  60  5,970 

Mississippi  

North  Carolina   52,438       22,032  234  8,940 

South  Carolina  

Tennessee   43,990       20,422  27  10,445 

Region  V: 

Chicago   363,085      137,883        1,065  117,525 

Illinois   188,812       67,103  799  81,544 

Indiana  

Michigan   89,328       43,982  136  25,504 

Minnesota   55,338       22,464  119  8,296 

Ohio  

Wisconsin   29,607        4,334  11  2,181 

Region  VI: 

Dallas   44,742        8,943  21  6,217 

Arkansas   22,631        1,359  13  2,605 

Louisiana   10,027  684    1,615 

New  Mexico  

Oklahoma   12,084        6,900  8  1,997 

Texas   

Region  VII: 

Kansas  City   66,689       23,675  152  6,553 

Iowa  

Kansas   52,422       14,399  117  4,541 

Missouri  

Nebraska   14,267        9,276  35  2,012 

Region  VIII: 

Denver   18,032        5,693  25  2,380 

Colorado  

Montana   1,768  750  4  596 

North  Dakota   6,594        1,679  10  573 

South  Dakota  

Utah.,   9,670        3,264  11  1,211 

Wyoming  

Region  IX: 

San  Francisco   944,940      183,285        1,938  81,285 

California   925,720      179,840        1,920  79,860 

Hawaii   19,220        3,445  18  1,425 

Nevada  

Region  X: 

Seattle   60,013        7,641  602  5,220 

Alaska  
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TABLE  14A— MEDICALLY  NEEDY  MEDICAID  RECIPIENTS  BY  BASIS  OF  ELIGIBILITY  AND  BY 
HHS  REGION  AND  STATE;  FISCAL  YEAR  1980 — Continued 

uuc  rp{Jinn  anri  ctatp  Total         A8e  65  and       Riindness      Permanent  and 

region  ana  Mate  recjpjents  0Vftr  blindness      tota|jy  djsab|e(j 

Idaho  

Oregon  

Washington   60,013        7,641  602  5,220 


TABLE  14B. — MEDICALLY  NEEDY  MEDICAID  RECIPIENTS  BY  BASIS  OF  ELIGIBILITY  AND  BY 
HHS  REGION  AND  STATE,  FISCAL  YEAR  1980 


HHS  region  and  State  Total  recipients     children  under  dependen 

21  children 


United  States   3,964,759  899,517  525,681  1,355,782 

Region  I: 

Boston   296,887  40,601  26,065  76,461 

Connecticut   55,942  9,059  4,348  398 

Maine   19,437  5,597  10,395  

Massachusetts   194,552  21,632  10,109  73,792 

New  Hampshire   6,008  1,626  558  737 

Rhode  Island   18,421  2,014  395  1,534 

Vermont   2,527  673  260   

Region  II: 

New  York   1,676,848  378,896  189,359  889,401 

New  Jersey 

New  York. ZZZZZ 65M52 173^692 4l"682 23U91 

Puerto  Rico   1,017,410  201,242  146,099  655,409 

Virgin  Islands   8,986  3,962  1,578  2,401 

Region  III: 

Philadelphia   310,619  124,878  37,634  9,016 

Delaware  

District  of  Columbia   14,417  5,588  2,078   

Maryland   55,888  23,409  5,610   

Pennsylvania   164,046  79,890  19,452  2,459 

Virginia   65,236  13,166  8,261  6,557 

West  Virginia   11,032  2,825  2,233   

Region  IV: 

Atlanta   182,914        60,224        34,526  4,750 

Alabama  

Florida  

Georgia  

Kentucky   86,486        42,101  23,071  

Mississippi  

North  Carolina   52,438        11,992         7,763  1,477 

South  Carolina  

Tennessee   43,990         6,131         3,692  3,273 
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TABLE  14B. — MEDICALLY  NEEDY  MEDICAID  RECIPIENTS  BY  BASIS  OF  ELIGIBILITY  AND  BY 
•  HHS  REGION  AND  STATE,  FISCAL  YEAR  1980— Continued 


HHS  region  and  State  Total  recipients     children  under  dependen 

^  children 


Region  V: 

Chicago   363,085        39,936        23,256  43,420 

Illinois   188,812        19,584        10,424  9,358 

Indiana  

Michigan   89,328         5,265         6,427  8,014 

Minnesota   55,338         2,410         2,408  19,641 

Ohio  

Wisconsin   29,607        12,677         3,997  6,407 

Region  VI: 

Dallas   44,742         6,423         5,656  17,610 

Arkansas   22,631         3,567         2,492  12,723 

Louisiana   10,027         1,756         1,221  4,751 

New  Mexico  

Oklahoma   12,084         1,100         1,943  136 

Texas   

Region  VII: 

Kansas  City   66,689         7,281         5,026  24,002 

Iowa  

Kansas   52,422         7,045         4,789  21,531 

Missouri  

Nebraska   14,267  236  237  2,471 

Region  VIII: 

Denver   18,032         2,378         1,973  5,683 

Colorado  

Montana   1,768  4  414   

North  Dakota   6,594         1,605  777  1,950 

South  Dakota  

Utah   9,670  769  782  3,733 

Wyoming  

Region  IX: 

San  Francisco   944,940       227,600       193,703  257,129 

California   925,720       225,260       192,220  246,620 

Hawaii   19,220         2,340         1,483  10,509 

Nevada  

Region  X: 

Seattle   60,013        11,300         8,483  28,310 

Alaska  

Idaho  

Oregon  

Washington   60,013        11,300         8,483  28,310 


9.  AID  TO  FAMILIES  WITH  DEPENDENT  CHILDREN 


General 

The  aid  to  families  with  dependent  children  program  (AFDC)  was 
enacted  in  1935  as  part  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  The  AFDC  law 
authorizes  Federal  matdhing  funds  to  assist  States  in  providing  as- 
sistance, rehabilitation,  and  other  services  to  needy  dependent  chil- 
dren and  their  parents  (or  caretaker  relatives)  to  help  maintain 
and  strengthen  family  life,  and  to  help  parents  attain  or  retain  ca- 
pability for  self-support  and  personal  independence. 

The  AFDC  cash  assistance  program  is  administered  in  close  con- 
junction with  related  programs,  all  of  which  are  included  in  title 
IV  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  These  other  programs  include:  child 
support  enforcement,  work  incentive,  child  welfare,  and  foster  care 
and  adoption  assistance.  These  programs  are  described  in  other 
parts  of  this  document. 

The  AFDC  rolls  decreased  in  the  latter  half  of  the  1970*8,  but 
began  to  climb  at  the  turn  of  the  decade.  They  have  recently  de- 
creased again. 

Following  are  recipient  caseload  data  since  1973: 

CASELOAD  DATA 

[In  millions] 


Recipients 


December: 

1973   10.8 

1975   11.4 

1977   10.8 

1979   10.4 

1980   11.1 

January:  1982  1   10.5 


1  Preliminary. 

The  AFDC  caseload  is  largely  concentrated  in  relatively  few 
States.  California  accounts  for  13  percent  of  the  caseload;  New 
York  for  another  10  percent.  These  two  States,  plus  Illinois,  Massa- 
chusetts, Michigan,  New  Jersey,  Ohio,  and  Pennsylvania,  make  up 
more  than  half  (55  percent)  of  the  national  total.  (See  table  1.)  Ex- 
penditures for  benefits  are  similarly  concentrated.  In  1981,  recipi- 
ents in  California  received  20  percent  of  all  benefits  paid  in  the 
United  States  (from  combined  Federal,  State,  and  local  funds),  and 
recipients  in  New  York  received  12  percent  of  all  benefits.  Recipi- 
ents in  these  two  States,  plus  the  six  listed  above,  received  65  per- 

(135) 
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cent  of  the  benefits  paid  to  all  recipients  in  the  United  States  in 
1981.  (See  table  2.) 

Total  expenditures  for  AFDC  benefits  grew  from  $4.0  billion  in 
fiscal  year  1970,  to  $8.4  billion  in  1975,  $12.0  billion  in  1980,  and 
$12.8  billion  in  1981. 

A  number  of  legislative  changes  aimed  at  reducing  AFDC  ex- 
penditures were  included  in  the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation 
Act  of  1981.  These  amendments  defined  and  limited  amounts  of 
earnings  that  can  be  "disregarded"  in  determining  benefits.  They 
authorized  States  to  develop  a  variety  of  new  employment  pro- 
grams for  recipients,  including  community  work  experience  pro- 
grams, work  supplementation  programs  and  Work  Incentive  dem- 
onstration programs.  They  tightened  the  eligibility  and  benefit  de- 
termination process  by  requiring  States  to  use  retrospective  ac- 
counting and  monthly  reporting  procedures.  In  addition,  the 
amendments  further  limited  eligibility  and  benefit  payments  by: 
requiring  that  a  stepparent's  income  be  counted  in  determining  the 
family's  benefit;  providing  eligibility  for  a  pregnant  woman  with  no 
other  children  only  beginning  with  the  6th  month  of  pregnancy;  re- 
quiring that  lump-sum  payments  be  treated  as  income  in  the 
month  of  receipt  and  future  months;  establishing  maximum  asset 
limits;  requiring  that  the  amount  of  the  earned  income  tax  credit 
(ETIC)  which  an  individual  is  eligible  to  receive  on  an  advance 
basis  be  assumed  in  determining  the  amount  of  the  benefit,  wheth- 
er or  not  the  EITC  is  actually  received;  and  requiring  States  to  re- 
cover overpayments  and  pay  underpayments.  (See  table  3.) 

Eligibility 

To  be  eligibile  for  AFDC,  a  family  must  have  a  child  who  is  in 
need  because  at  least  one  parent  is  deceased,  incapacitated,  or 
absent  from  the  home.  States,  at  their  option,  may  also  provide 
benefits  for  families  in  which  need  arises  from  the  parent's  unem- 
ployment. In  December  1980,  25  States  plus  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia and  Guam  were  paying  benefits  to  families  with  unemployed 
parents.  Since  that  time  four  States,  Iowa,  Missouri,  Utah,  and 
Washington,  have  dropped  the  UP  program.  Eligibility  ends  when 
the  youngest  child  in  the  family  reaches  18,  or,  at  the  option  of  the 
States,  age  19  if  the  child  is  in  school  and  expected  to  complete  his 
current  course  of  study  before  his  19th  birthday. 

Each  State  establishes  its  own  standard  of  need — the  amount  of 
income  which  a  family  may  have  in  order  to  be  eligible  for  assist- 
ance. There  is  a  Federal  asset  requirement.  In  determining  need, 
all  assets  in  excess  of  $1,000  per  family  must  be  counted,  excluding 
only  the  home,  a  car  with  an  equity  value  of  no  more  than  $1,500, 
and  items  the  State  determines  are  essential  for  daily  living.  The 
State  may  choose  an  asset  limitation  lower  than  $1,000.  Additional- 
ly, when  making  the  initial  determination  of  eligibility,  States 
must  disregard  child  care  costs  (up  to  $160  per  month  per  child), 
and  work  expenses  ($75  per  month  for  full-time  employment). 

In  addition,  as  a  condition  of  eligibility,  individuals  may  have  to 
meet  work  requirements  (see  section  on  work  incentive  and  other 
programs),  and  parents  must  assign  certain  rights  to  child  support 
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and  alimony  to  the  State  and  cooperate  in  locating  absent  parents 
(see  section  on  child  support  enforcement  program). 

Benefits 

Each  State  is  free  to  establish  its  own  payment  standards.  These 
must  generally  be  uniform  throughout  the  State  for  families  who 
are  in  similar  circumstances.  A  family's  benefit  is  computed  by 
subtracting  countable  income  from  the  State's  payment  standard. 
State  payment  standards  vary  greatly.  In  November  1981,  they 
ranged  from  a  low  of  $96  in  Mississippi  to  $571  in  Alaska  for  a 
family  of  three.  Differences  are  lessened  somewhat  when  AFDC 
and  food  stamp  benefits  are  both  considered.  For  a  three-person 
family  combined  AFDC-food  stamp  benefits  amounted  to  $279  in 
Mississippi  and  $786  in  Alaska.  (See  tables  4  and  5.) 

In  determining  the  amount  of  a  recipient's  AFDC  benefit,  Feder- 
al law  requires  that  certain  amounts  of  income  not  be  counted.  As 
amended  by  the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1981,  the 
law  requires  the  exclusion  of  the  following  amounts:  earnings  of  a 
full-time  student,  the  first  $75  a  month  of  each  individual's  earn- 
ings (less  if  the  work  is  part-time),  costs  of  child  care  up  to  $160  a 
month  per  child,  plus  $30  and  one-third  of  any  additional  earnings. 
After  the  $30  plus  one-third  disregard  has  been  used  in  determin- 
ing a  family's  benefit  for  4  consecutive  months,  it  is  discontinued 
and  may  not  be  used  again  until  the  family  has  been  off  assistance 
for  12  months. 

The  new  law  also  requires  the  family  to  meet  a  gross  income  re- 
quirement. Benefits  may  not  be  paid  if  a  family's  gross  income  is 
above  150  percent  of  the  State's  standard  of  need. 

Individuals  who  are  eligible  for  AFDC  are  also  automatically  eli- 
gible for  medicaid  benefits. 

Financing 

Since  the  enactment  of  the  medicaid  program  in  1965,  States 
have  been  allowed  to  use  the  medicaid  matching  formula  to  deter- 
mine the  Federal  and  State  shares  of  the  cost  of  AFDC  benefits. 
Under  the  medicaid  formula,  the  Federal  share  of  AFDC  benefits  is 
determined  in  such  a  way  as  to  provide  a  higher  percentage  of  Fed- 
eral matching  to  States  with  low  per  capita  incomes,  and  a  lower 
percentage  of  Federal  matching  to  States  with  high  per  capita  in- 
comes. Under  the  formula,  if  a  State's  per  capita  income  is  equal  to 
the  national  average  per  capita  income,  the  Federal  share  is  55 
percent.  If  a  State's  per  capita  income  exceeds  the  national  aver- 
age, the  Federal  share  is  lower,  with  a  statutory  minimum  of  50 
percent.  If  a  State's  per  capita  income  is  lower  than  the  national 
average,  the  Federal  share  is  increased,  up  to  a  statutory  maxi- 
mum of  83  percent.  At  the  present  time  no  State  is  entitled  to  re- 
ceive more  than  77.36  percent. 

The  actual  formula  used  in  determining  the  State  and  Federal 
share  is  as  follows: 
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(State  per  capita  income) 2 

State  share  =  '  X  45  percent 

(National  per  capita  income) 2 

Federal  share =100  percent  minus  the  State  share  (with  a  minimum  of  50 
percent  and  a  maximum  of  83  percent) 

Table  3  shows  the  Federal  medical  assistance  percentages  in 
effect  in  1965  and  at  the  current  time.  As  can  be  seen,  the  percent- 
ages applicable  to  some  States  have  changed  substantially  over 
time,  reflecting  changes  in  relative  per  capita  incomes.  For  exam- 
ple, Louisiana's  percentage  has  dropped  from  76.41  in  1965-66  to 
66.85  in  1982-83.  Virginia's  percentage  has  also  dropped  by  about 
10  points.  A  number  of  States  have  had  an  increase  in  their  Feder- 
al share  percentage. 

Since  1965  the  number  of  States  electing  to  use  the  medicaid  for- 
mula has  increased  steadily.  In  1981,  only  two  States  elected  to  use 
the  regular  AFDC  matching  formula,  which  States  may  continue  to 
use  if  it  is  more  advantageous  to  them.  The  AFDC  formula  also  in- 
cludes State  per  capita  income  as  a  factor,  but  it  is  more  advanta- 
geous than  the  medicaid  formula  to  States  which  have  very  low 
average  assistance  payments  (Texas  uses  it  for  this  reason).  Arizo- 
na has  not  been  entitled  to  use  the  medicaid  formula  for  its  AFDC 
program  because  it  has  not  had  a  medicaid  program. 

In  recent  years,  the  national  average  contribution  by  the  Federal 
Government  has  been  54  percent.  The  remainder  is  paid  by  the 
States.  (Eleven  States  require  some  local  contribution  to  pay  the 
State  share.) 

AFDC  administrative  costs  are  shared  equally  by  the  Federal 
and  State  governments.  Costs  of  the  AFDC  emergency  assistance 
program,  which  is  optional  with  the  States,  are  also  shared  equally. 

Puerto  Rico,  Guam  and  the  Virgin  Islands  receive  75  percent 
Federal  matching  for  their  AFDC  programs.  However,  they  are 
subject  to  maximum  Federal  funding  limitations. 

Administration 

At  the  Federal  level,  the  AFDC  program  is  administered  by  the 
Office  of  Family  Assistance,  which  is  part  of  the  Social  Security 
Administration  in  the  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services. 
Federal  law  requires  that  the  State  designate  a  single  State  agency 
to  administer  or  supervise  the  administration  of  the  program. 

Characteristics  of  Recipients 

In  March  1979  (the  date  of  the  last  survey  of  AFDC  recipients), 
about  86  percent  of  AFDC  children  were  eligible  for  AFDC  because 
of  the  absence  of  the  father.  About  52  percent  of  the  caseload  was 
white.  The  average  family  size  was  three.  About  14  percent  of 
mothers  worked  either  full-  or  part-time.  The  median  length  of 
time  on  the  rolls  was  29.3  months.  (See  table  7.) 

Quality  Control 

Since  1980,  States  have  been  required  to  make  continuous  prog- 
ress in  reducing  their  AFDC  payment  error  rates.  Beginning  Octo- 
ber 1982,  States  will  be  required  to  maintain  an  error  rate  of  4  per- 
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cent  or  less.  Erroneous  payments  in  excess  of  the  prescribed  goals 
may  be  disallowed  for  purposes  of  Federal  matching.  (The  Secre- 
tary of  Health  and  Human  Services  has  authority  to  waive  the  dis- 
allowance under  circumstances  prescribed  in  regulations.)  Table  8 
shows  State  error  rates  for  the  most  recently  reported  quality  con- 
trol measurement  period.  In  that  period,  April-September  1980,  the 
national  average  payment  error  rate  was  7.3  percent. 
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TABLE  2.— EXPENDITURES  FOR  AFDC  BENEFIT  PAYMENTS,  FISCAL  YEAR  1981 1 

[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


Total,  Federal  and         Federal  share 
State/local  (unadjusted) 


Alabama  .   77,478,041  55,257,339 

Alaska   34,650,552  17,325,276 

Arizona   43,213,762  17,610,874 

Arkansas   51,061,010  37,208,159 

California   2,540,593,544  1,270,296,772 

Colorado   88,932,733  47,081,958 

Connecticut   205,730,316  102,865,158 

Delaware   32,068,992  16,034,496 

District  of  Columbia   88,725,379  44,362,691 

Florida   206,723,709  121,842,954 

Georgia   158,036,714  105,505,310 

Guam   3,931,408  2,948,556 

Hawaii   93,238,829  46,619,415 

Idaho   22,042,293  14,481,785 

Illinois   781,829,365  390,914,682 

Indiana   145,368,348  83,266,989 

Iowa   148,453,035  83,979,881 

Kansas   88,287,542  47,251,492 

Kentucky   146.377,080  99,672,331 

Louisiana   130,475,024  89,792,912 

Maine   58,161,427  40,439,640 

Maryland   226,293,082  113,146,541 

Massachusetts   515,279,882  266,657,338 

Michigan   1,099,271,313  549,635,657 

Minnesota   242,429,633  134,887,848 

Mississippi   62,116,323  48,171,208 

Missouri   193,572,540  116,840,385 

Montana   18,698,927  12,019,670 

Nebraska   46,879,961  27,011,540 

Nevada   12,392,714  6,196,357 

New  Hampshire   27,625,797  16,882,118 

New  Jersey   533,190,230  266,595,115 

New  Mexico   45,815,683  31,626,566 

New  York   1,479,305,120  739,652,560 

North  Carolina   157,551,359  106,567,740 

North  Dakota   16,039,059  9,854,398 

Ohio   606,046,808  333,931,792 

Oklahoma   91,633,745  58,315,715 

Oregon   110,948,804  61,754,104 

Pennsylvania   764,425,384  421,504,157 
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TABLE  2.— EXPENDITURES  FOR  AFDC  BENEFIT  PAYMENTS,  FISCAL  YEAR  1981 1— 

Continued 

[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


Total,  Federal  and         Federal  share 
State/local  (unadjusted) 


Puerto  Rico   62,940,226  47,205,172 

Rhode  Island   75,168,420  43,454,864 

South  Carolina   79,129,917  56,158,502 

South  Dakota   17,477,863  12,021,273 

Tennessee   85,092,784  59,079,920 

Texas   135,584,543  87,575,396 

Utah   49,956,097  34,005,115 

Vermont   39,110,445  26,751,544 

Virginia   175,218,474  99,068,525 

Virgin  Islands   2,820,165  2,115,124 

Washington   237,249,677  118,624,840 

West  Virginia   61,152,621  41,186,290 

Wisconsin   381,621,720  221,149,787 

Wyoming   8,470,366  4,235,182 

Total   12,805,888,785  6,908,641,013 


1  Preliminary,  subject  to  adjustment. 

Source:  Office  of  Family  Assistance,  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services. 

TABLE  3— STATE  IMPLEMENTATION  OF  PROVISIONS  IN  THE  OMNIBUS  BUDGET 
RECONCILIATION  ACT  OF  1981,  MONTH/YEAR 


State 

Retrospec- 
tive 
accounting 

Monthly 
reporting 

150  percent 

gross 
income  limit 

Limit 
disregard— 
$75/$160 

Count 
stepparent's 
income 

Alabama 

t1) 

(M 

10/81 

10/81 

10/81 

Alaska  

(3) 

10/81 

10/81 

10/81 

11/81 

Arizona  

10/81 

10/81 

10/81 

10/81 

10/81 

Arkansas 

4/82 

4/82 

10/81 

11/81 

12/81 

California 

10/81 

10/81 

11/81 

11/81 

2/82 

Colorado 

12/81 

12/81 

12/81 

12/81 

10/81 

Connecticut 

5/82 

5/82 

10/81 

10/81 

(6)3/82 

Delaware 

10/81 

10/81 

10/81 

10/81 

10/81 

District  of 

Columbia 

11/81 

11/81 

11/81 

11/81 

11/81 

Florida  

4/82 

4/82 

(6)11/81 

(6)11/81 

10/81 

Georgia  

7/82 

7/82 

10/81 

10/81 

10/81 

Hawaii  

10/81 

10/81 

10/81 

10/81 

10/81 

Idaho  

(3) 

(3) 

10/81 

10/81 

10/81 

Count  food 
stamps  and 
housing 
subsidies 
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TABLE  3.— STATE  IMPLEMENTATION  OF  PROVISIONS  IN  THE  OMNIBUS  BUDGET 
RECONCILIATION  ACT  OF  1981,  MONTH/YEAR— Continued 


State 


Retrospec- 
tive 
accounting 


Monthly 
reporting 


150  percent 

gross 
income  limit 


Limit 
disregard— 
$75/$160 


Count 
stepparent's 
income 


Count  food 
stamps  and 
housing 
subsidies 


Illinois   (3)  (3) 

Indiana   (2)  (2) 

Iowa   8/82  8/82 

Kansas  (6)  11/81  (6 )  11/81 

Kentucky   (*)  (*) 

Louisiana......   10/81  10/81 

Maine   10/82  10/82 

Maryland   i1)  t1) 

Massachusetts....  10/81  10/81 

Michigan   (3)  (3) 

Minnesota   10/81  (3) 

Mississippi   10/81  10/81 

Missouri   7/82  7/82 

Montana   11/81  11/81 

Nebraska   7/82  7/82 

Nevada   10/81  10/81 

New  Hampshire..  10/82  10/82 

New  Jersey   0)  (x) 

New  Mexico   6/82  6/82 

New  York   (*)  (*) 

North  Carolina....  3/82  3/82 

North  Dakota   11/81  11/81 

Ohio   (*)  (*) 

Oklahoma   1/82  1/82 

Oregon   (3)  (3) 

Pennsylvania   (4)  (4) 

Rhode  Island   t1)  (*) 

South  Carolina....  4/82  4/82 

South  Dakota   12/81  12/81 

Tennessee   10/81  (x) 

Texas   6/82  6/82 

Utah   6/82  6/82 

Vermont   0)  (*) 

Virginia   11/81  11/81 

Washington   10/81  10/81 


10/81 
10/81 

10/81 
(2) 

10/81 
(2) 

10/81 

6)11/81 
10/81 
10/81 
1/82 

10/81 
1U/01 

(6)  11/81 
12/81 
10/81 
1/82 

10/81 
1U/01 

(6)11/81 
10/81 
10/81 
1/82 

1 1  /81 

11/01 

10/81 
10/81 
(6)2/82 
10/81 

1 1  /81 

11/ 01 

10/81 
10/81 
(6)2/82 
10/81 

1 1  /81 

1 1/01 

3/82 
10/81 

2/82 
10/81 

10/81 
1U/01 

10/81 
11/81 
10/81 
10/81 

1 1  /81 
11/01 

10/81 
11/81 
10/81 
10/81 

A/89 

10/81 

(5) 
10/81 

(5) 

10/81 
12/81 
(7)l/82 
10/81 
11/81 

10/81 
12/81 
(7)3/82 
10/81 
11/81 

10/81 
12/81 
(7)l/82 
10/81 
11/81 

10/81 
10/81 
10/81 

10/81 
10/81 
10/81 

10/81 
10/81 
(5) 

12/81 
(2) 

12/81 
(2) 

(2) 

11/81 
10/81 
10/81 
10/81 
12/81 

11/81 
10/81 
10/81 
10/81 
12/81 

11/81 

(5) 
10/81 
10/81 

(5) 

(2) 
11/81 
10/81 

(2) 
11/81 
10/81 

10/81 
11/81 

(5) 

(8)10/ 
81-12/ 
81 


(8)10/ 
12/81 
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TABLE  3— STATE  IMPLEMENTATION  OF  PROVISIONS  IN  THE  OMNIBUS  BUDGET 
RECONCILIATION  ACT  OF  1981,  MONTH/YEAR-Continued 


State 


tive 
accounting 


Monthly 
reporting 


150  percent 

gross 
income  limit 


Limit 
disregard— 
$75/$160 


Count 
stepparent's 
income 


Count  food 
stamps  and 
housing 
subsidies 


West  Virginia   6/82  6/82 

Wisconsin   (*)  10/81 

Wyoming   1/82  1/82 

Guam   (6)11/81  (6)11/81 

Puerto  Rico   f1)  t1) 

Virgin  Islands   4/82  4/82 


10/81 
6/81 


10/81 
12/81 


11/81  11/81 

)11/81  (6)11/81 

3/82  3/82 

12/81  12/81 


10/81  (8)2/82 

10/81   

10/81   

)11/81   

3/82  

11/81   


1 OFA  had  not  received  a  reported  date  of  implementation. 

2  The  State  has  used  the  authority  in  the  law  to  request  waiver  by  the  Secretary  because  of  a  State  law 
impediment.  This  request  is  pending. 

3  The  State  met  the  new  requirements  prior  to  the  effective  date. 

4  3d  quarter,  fiscal  year  1982. 

5  The  State  has  a  law  of  general  applicability  which  makes  stepparents  in  the  State  responsible  for  their 
stepchildren  without  regard  to  AFDC  rules. 

6  Waiver  granted  for  date  indicated. 

7  Waiver  granted  until  12/81. 

8  The  option  to  count  food  stamps  and  housing  subsidies  as  income  is  limited  to  housing  only. 

Note:  The  above  table  shows  the  actual  or  anticipated  date  of  implementation  of  six  major  provisions  in  the 
Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1981.  It  reflects  information  reported  by  the  States  and  compiled  by  the 
Office  of  Family  Assistance  as  of  March  11,  1982.  Date  may  be  advanced  as  State  revises  implementation 
schedule. 

TABLE  4— MAXIMUM  MONTHLY  POTENTIAL  BENEFITS,  AFDC  AND  FOOD  STAMPS,  1- 
PARENT  FAMILY 1  OF  3  PERSONS,  NOVEMBER  1981 


Maximum 
AFDC 
grant 2 


Food  stamp 
benefit 3 


Combined 
benefits 


As  percent 
of  estimated 
1981 
poverty 
threshold 4 


Alabama   $118  $183  $301  50 

Alaska   571  215  786  104 

Arizona   202  182  384  64 

Arkansas   122  183  305  50 

California   506  91  597  99 

Colorado   313  149  462  76 

Connecticut   498  94  592  98 

Delaware   266  163  429  71 

District  of  Columbia   286  157  443  73 

Florida   195  183  378  63 

Georgia   183  183  366  61 

Hawaii   468  250  718  103 

Idaho   305  151  456  75 

Illinois   302  152  454  75 

Indiana   255  166  421  70 
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TABLE  4— MAXIMUM  MONTHLY  POTENTIAL  BENEFITS,  AFDC  AND  FOOD  STAMPS,  1- 
PARENT  FAMILY 1  OF  3  PERSONS,  NOVEMBER  1981— Continued 


As  percent 
of  estimated 
1981 
poverty 
threshold 4 


Iowa   360  135  495  82 

Kansas   353  137  490  81 

Kentucky   188  183  371  61 

Louisiana   173  183  356  59 

Maine   301  153  454  75 

Maryland   270  162  432  71 

Massachusetts   379  129  508  84 

Michigan  (Dec.  1, 1981)   5464  116  580  96 

(Wayne  County)  (Dec.  1, 1981)   5(436)  (124)  (560)  93 

Minnesota   446  109  555  92 

Mississippi   96  183  279  46 

Missouri   248  169  417  69 

Montana   278  160  438  72 

Nebraska   350  138  488  81 

Nevada   241  171  412  68 

New  Hampshire   326  148  474  78 

New  Jersey   360  135  495  82 

New  Mexico   233  173  406  67 

New  York6   507  100  607  100 

(New  York  City) 6   (424)  (125)  (569)  94 

North  Carolina   192  183  375  62 

North  Dakota   334  143  477  79 

Ohio   263  164  427  71 

Oklahoma   282  158  440  73 

Oregon  6   339  183  522  86 

Pennsylvania   332  143  485  80 

Rhode  Island   367  133  500  83 

South  Carolina   129  183  312  52 

South  Dakota   321  147  468  77 

Tennessee   122  183  305  50 

Texas   118  183  301  50 

Utah   367  133  500  83 

Vermont   506  91  597  99 

Virginia   310  150  460  76 

Washington   415  118  533  96 
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TABLE  4— MAXIMUM  MONTHLY  POTENTIAL  BENEFITS,  AFDC  AND  FOOD  STAMPS,  1- 
PARENT  FAMILY 1  OF  3  PERSONS,  NOVEMBER  1981— Continued 

As  percent 

M™     Food  stamp     Combined  oi 

benefit3  benefits  pwerty 
threshold 4 

West  Virginia                                206        181  387  64 

Wisconsin                                   473        101  574  95 

Wyoming                                    315        148  463  77 

Guam                                       262         256  518  86 

Puerto  Rico  7                                 90        174  264  44 

Virgin  Islands                                209        215  424  70 

Median  State   302        152        454  75 

1  In  most  States  these  benefit  amounts  apply  also  to  two-parent  families  of  three  (where  the  second  parent 
is  incapacitated,  or,  as  permitted  in  almost  half  the  States,  unemployed).  Some,  however,  increase  benefits  for 
such  families. 

2  In  States  with  area  differentials,  figure  shown  is  for  area  with  highest  benefit. 

3  Food  stamp  benefits  are  based  on  maximum  AFDC  benefits  shown  and  assume  deductions  of  $200  monthly 
($85  standard  household  deduction  plus  $115  maximum  allowable  deduction  for  excess  shelter  costs  and/or 
dependent  care)  in  the  48  contiguous  States  and  D.C  In  the  remaining  five  jurisdictions  these  maximum 
allowable  food  stamp  deductions  are  assumed:  Alaska,  $345;  Hawaii,  $285;  Guam,  $310;  Puerto  Rico,  $90;  and 
Virgin  Islands,  $160.  If  only  the  standard  deduction  were  assumed,  food  stamp  benefits  would  drop  by  $35 
monthly  in  most  of  the  48  contiguous  States  and  D.C.  (by  less  than  $35  in  States  with  AFDC  benefits  below 
$200);  and  by  $60  in  Alaska,  $50  in  Hawaii,  $41  in  Guam;  $12  in  Puerto  Rico,  and  $26  in  the  Virgin  Islands. 
Maximum  food  stamp  benefits  from  January  1981  through  March  1982  are  $183  for  a  family  of  three  except  in 
these  5  jurisdictions,  where  they  are  as  follows:  Alaska,  $283;  Hawaii,  $250;  Guam,  $256;  Puerto  Rico,  $174; 
and  Virgin  Islands,  $230. 

4  Except  for  Alaska  and  Hawaii,  this  column  is  based  on  an  unofficial  preliminary  estimate  of  the  Census 
Bureau's  1981  poverty  threshold  for  a  family  of  three  persons,  $7,253,  converted  to  a  monthly  rate  of  $604. 
For  Alaska,  this  threshold  was  increased  by  25  percent;  for  Hawaii,  by  15  percent,  following  the  practice  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  (OMB). 

5  This  includes  a  special  heating  allowance  of  $41  monthly  for  four  months  (December  1981  through  March 
1982).  This  allowance  is  disregarded  by  the  Food  Stamp  Program. 

6  In  these  States  part  of  the  AFDC  cash  payment  has  been  designated  as  energy  aid  and  is  disregarded  by 
the  State  in  calculating  food  stamp  benefits.  New  York  disregards  $30,  the  full  amount  of  a  benefit  boost  voted 
in  May  1981.  Oregon  disregards  $155.59.  See  also  footnote  4. 

7  Pays  50  percent  of  the  need  standard  plus  rent  as  paid.  The  figures  shown  assume  rent  at  $20  a  month, 
which  is  the  amount  which  has  actually  been  allowed. 

Source:  Congressional  Research  Service. 

TABLE  5.— MAXIMUM  AFDC  BENEFITS,  BY  FAMILY  SIZE,1  NOVEMBER  1981 


State 

Family 

2  person 

3  person 

4  person 

5  person 

6  person 

Alabama  

$89 

$118 

$148 

$177 

$207 

Alaska 2  

508 

571 

634 

697 

760 

Arizona  

156 

202 

244 

279 

312 

Arkansas  

101 

122 

142 

161 

179 

California2  

408 

506 

601 

686 

771 

Colorado 2  3  

247 

313 

379 

450 

519 

Connecticut24  

402 

498 

581 

655 

732 

Delaware 2  

197 

266 

312 

386 

440 
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TABLE  5— MAXIMUM  AFDC  BENEFITS,  BY  FAMILY  SIZE,1  NOVEMBER  1981 — Continued 


State 

Family 

2  person 

3  person 

4  person 

5  person 

6  person 
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TABLE  5— MAXIMUM  AFDC  BENEFITS,  BY  FAMILY  SIZE,1  NOVEMBER  1981 — Continued 


Family 

State   

2  person     3  person      4  person      5  person      6  person 

Vermont19..,.   423  506  566  640  684 

Virginia  20    258  310  360  428  468 

Washington  221    339  415  501  593  671 

West  Virginia  22    164  206  249  284  322 

Wisconsin  23   401  473  563  647  699 

Wyoming224   280  315  340  390  445 

Guam  2   :  202  262  307  337  367 

Puerto  Rico 25   66  90  114  138  162 

Virgin  Islands 2    154  209  263  317  371 

1  Maximum  benefit  paid  for  a  family  of  given  size  with  zero  countable  income.  Family  members  include  1 
adult  caretaker. 

2  These  States  pay  100  percent  of  the  need  standard. 

3  Colorado  no  longer  has  separate  payment  schedules  for  winter  months  and  non-winter  months. 

4  Connecticut  has  three  rent  regions.  Data  shown  are  from  rent  region  A  which  has  the  highest  rents. 

5  Florida  has  two  payment  schedules— one  that  includes  shelter  expenses  and  one  that  does  not.  Data  shown 
include  shelter. 

6  The  Hawaii  figures  include  shelter  maximums  of  $215,  $240,  $265,  $290,  and  $320  for  an  AFDC  family 
with  2  recipients  to  6  recipients,  respectively. 

7  Illinois  divides  itself  into  3  distinct  areas  with  regard  to  payment  schedules.  Data  shown  are  from  the  Cook 
County  area,  which  includes  Chicago. 

8  Kansas  has  a  basic  standard  and  a  shelter  standard.  The  shelter  standard  varies  from  area  to  area  (i.e. 
from  $72  monthly  to  $128  monthly).  The  shelter  payment  in  Topeka  and  some  of  the  other  larger  cities  is 
$103  monthly.  The  figures  shown  include  a  shelter  standard  of  $128  monthly. 

9  Louisiana  has  two  payment  schedules— one  for  urban  areas,  from  which  our  data  were  taken,  and  one  for 
rural  areas. 

10  Maine  also  has  a  children  only  schedule. 

"Michigan  has  varied  shelter  maximums.  Shown  are  benefits  for  Washtenaw  County  (Ann  Arbor)  and 
Wayne  County  (Detroit). 

12  Montana  has  two  payment  schedules— one  with  shelter  costs  included  and  the  other  without  shelter  costs. 
Data  shown  include  shelter. 

13  New  Hampshire  payment  schedules  include  a  basic  maintenance  allowance  plus  an  additional  amount 
depending  on  the  type  of  shelter:  (1)  no  heat  or  utilities  included  in  the  shelter  costs,  (2)  either  heat  or 
utilities  included,  or  (3)  both  heat  and  utilities  included.  Data  shown  include  both  heat  and  utilities. 

14  New  York  has  payment  schedules  for  each  social  service  district.  The  figures  include  energy  payments. 

15  Pennsylvania  has  four  regions.  The  figures  in  the  table  are  from  region  1,  which  has  the  highest  benefits. 

16  Rhode  Island  has  a  winter  and  non-winter  payment  schedule.  The  figures  in  the  table  are  from  the  non- 
winter  schedule  which  lasts  from  April  through  November.  The  winter  schedule  lasts  from  December  through 
March. 

17  The  South  Dakota  figures  include  rent  of  $120  monthly  and  utilities  equal  to  $43  monthly. 

18  Texas  also  has  a  payment  schedule  for  children  only. 

19  Vermont  has  a  base  amount  plus  a  housing  maximum  which  depends  on  whether  the  recipient  is  living  in 
a  furnished  or  unfurnished  apartment  inside  or  outside  of  Chittenden  County.  69  percent  of  the  [base  amount 
plus  housing  allowance]  is  equal  to  the  largest  amount  paid  to  a  recipient  with  no  other  income.  The  figures  in 
the  table  assume  the  recipient  is  in  a  furnished  apartment  (the  amount  paid  for  a  furnished  apartment  is 
constant  statewide— i.e.  $217). 

20  Virginia  has  three  payment  schedules.  The  figures  shown  are  from  area  3  which  has  the  highest  benefits. 

21  Washington  has  two  areas.  The  figures  in  the  Table  are  from  the  area  1  payment  schedule  which  has  the 
bulk  of  the  population  and  the  higher  benefit  levels. 

22  West  Virginia  has  three  payment  schedules.  The  figures  show  the  higher  benefit  levels. 

23  Wisconsin  has  two  payment  schedules— The  figures  show  the  higher  benefit  levels. 

24  Wyoming  has  two  payment  schedules— one  that  includes  shelter  costs  and  one  that  excludes  shelter 
costs.  The  figures  shown  include  shelter. 

25  Puerto  Rico  pays  50  percent  of  need  plus  rent  as  paid.  The  figures  assume  rent  at  $20  a  month,  which 
is  the  amount  which  has  actually  been  allowed. 

Source:  Congressional  Research  Service. 
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TABLE  6— FEDERAL  MEDICAL  ASSISTANCE  PERCENTAGES 


Promulgated  for  the  periods- 
State 


Jan.  1, 1966- 
June  30, 1967 


Alabama   79.85  71.13 

Alaska   50.00  50.00 

Arizona  1    63.94  59.87 

Arkansas   81.67  72.16 

California   50.00  50.00 

Colorado   53.08  52.28 

Connecticut   50.00  50.00 

Delaware   50.00  50.00 

District  of  Columbia   50.00  50.00 

Florida   65.21  57.92 

Georgia   74.91  66.28 

Guam   (2)  (2) 

Hawaii   52.97  50.00 

Idaho   70.73  65.43 

Illinois   50.00  50.00 

Indiana   55.77  56.73 

Iowa   60.39  55.35 

Kansas   61.45  52.50 

Kentucky   76.70  67.95 

Louisiana   76.41  66.85 

Maine   69.57  70.63 

Maryland   50.00  50.00 

Massachusetts   50.00  53.56 

Michigan   50.31  50.00 

Minnesota   60.46  54.39 

Mississippi   83.00  77.36 

Missouri   53.90  60.38 

Montana   62.86  65.34 

Nebraska   60.39  58.12 

Nevada   50.00  50.00 

New  Hampshire   61.31  59.41 

New  Jersey   50.00  50.00 

New  Mexico   70.73  67.19 

New  York   50.00  50.88 

North  Carolina   75.58  67.81 

North  Dakota   66.67  62.11 

Ohio   52.33  55.10 

Oklahoma   70.32  59.91 
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TABLE  6— FEDERAL  MEDICAL  ASSISTANCE  PERCENTAGES— Continued 


Promulgated  for  the  periods- 
State 


Jan.  1,  1966-  Oct.  1,  1981- 
June  30,  1967     Sept.  30,  1983 


Oregon   54.12  52.81 

Pennsylvania   54.38  56.78 

Puerto  Rico                                               (2)  (2) 

Rhode  Island   56.13  57.77 

South  Carolina   81.30  70.77 

South  Dakota   71.05  68.19 

Tennessee   76.86  68.53 

Texas   67.27  55.75 

Utah   66.30  68.64 

Vermont   68.44  68.59 

Virgin  Islands                                             (2)  (2) 

Virginia   66.96  56.74 

Washington   50.81  50.00 

West  Virginia   74.27  67.95 

Wisconsin   57.60  58.02 

Wyoming   55.47  50.00 

1  Not  applicable;  for  AFDC  no  title  XIX  program  in  effect. 

2  For  purposes  of  section  1118  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  the  percentage  used  under  titles  I,  X,  XIV,  and 
XVI  and  part  A  of  title  IV  will  always  be  75  percent.  Prior  to  fiscal  year  1979  the  percentage  used  was  50 
percent. 

Source:  MMB/HCFA/HEW. 

TABLE  7— AFDC  CHARACTERISTICS,  1969-79 

May     January  May  March  March 

1969      1973  1975  1977  1979 

Average  family  size  (persons)                      4.0      3.6  3.2  3.1  3.0 

Incidence  of  fathers  (percent): 

Absent                                     *77.1   2  80.5  2  83.3  2  84.7   2  85.9 

Not  married  to  the  mother                    *27.9  231.5  231.0  233.8  237.5 

Incidence  of  working  mothers  (percent): 

With  full-time  jobs                             8.2      9.8  10.4  8.4  8.7 

With  part-time  jobs                            6.3      6.3  5.7  5.3  5.4 

Actively  seeking  work,  or  in  school  or  train- 
ing                                       10.0     11.5  12.2  13.8  12.8 

Percent  of  families: 

With  earnings                                3NA     16.3  14.6  12.9  12.8 

With  no  reported  income  other  than  AFDC        56.0     66.9  71.1  478.2  480.6 

Median  number  of  months  on  AFDC5               23.0     27.4  31.0  26.3  29.3 

Race  (percent): 

White                                       M9.2     46.9  50.2  52.6  51.8 

Black                                        46.2     45.8  44.3  43.0  43.7 
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TABLE  7.-AFDC  CHARACTERISTICS,  1969-79 — Continued 


May  January  May  March  March 
1969      1973      1975      1977  1979 


Incidence  of  households  (percent): 

Living  in  public  housing   7 12.8  13.6  14.6     14.9  NA 

Participating  in  food  stamp  or  donated-food 

program   52.9  68.4  75.1     74.0  75.2 

Including  nonrecipient  members   33.1  34.9  34.8      NA  NA 

1  Calculated  on  the  basis  of  total  number  of  families. 

2  Calculated  on  the  basis  of  total  number  of  children;  on  the  basis  of  total  number  of  families,  the  January 
1973  percentages  would  be  83  for  absent  fathers  and  34.7  for  unmarried-to-mother  fathers. 

3 13.7  percent  of  mothers  had  earnings  in  1969  survey  month,  compared  with  14.4  percent  in  1973,  13.7 
percent  in  1975,  and  12.3  percent  in  1977. 

4  State  collected  child  support  directly  beginning  in  1975,  removing  one  source  of  non-AFDC  income. 

5  Since  most  recent  enrollment. 

6  Excludes  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands. 

7  As  of  1971.  Item  not  available  for  1969. 

Source:  Congressional  Research  Service  based  on  AFDC  recipient  characteristic  studies,  conducted  by  the 
Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services. 

TABLE  8— AFDC  QUALITY  CONTROL  APRIL-SEPTEMBER  1980  PAYMENT  ERROR  RATES,  BY 

REGION 1 


[Includes  new  payment  errors2] 


Region  and  State 


Ineligible  and 
eligible 
overpaid 3 


Ineligible 


Eligible  but 
overpaid 


Eligible  but 
underpaid 
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West  Virginia  
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TABLE  8.-AFDC  QUALITY  CONTROL  APRIL-SEPTEMBER  1980  PAYMENT  ERROR  RATES,  BY 

REGION 1 — Continued 


eigibleand       Ineligible        Er,gible  ^       Eli* "!? 

Sa  0VerPaid  UnderPaid 


Region  IV4   6.2  3.7  2.5  .6 

Alabama   7.6  5.4  2.2  .2 

Florida   5.8  3.5  2.3  .8 

Georgia   7.8  4.9  3.0  .3 

Kentucky   4.7  2.8  1.9  .2 

Mississippi   6.9  3.5  3.3  .7 

North  Carolina   4.8  2.7  2.1  1.0 

South  Carolina   6.9  3.1  3.8  1.2 

Tennessee   7.0  4.6  2.5  .5 

Region  V4   7.0  3.7  3.3  .5 

Illinois   6.9  2.6  4.0  .2 

Indiana   4.6  2.6  2.0  .1 

Michigan   7.3  3.7  3.7  .6 

Minnesota   2.3  1.0  1.3  .4 

Ohio   8.7  5.4  3.3  .5 

Wisconsin   7.6  5.5  2.0  1.2 

Region  VI 4   6.8  4.4  2.4  .5 

Arkansas   6.1  5.0  1.2  .4 

Louisiana   7.2  4.7  2.4  .5 

New  Mexico   8.2  4.3  3.8  .6 

Oklahoma   4.8  2.8  2.0  .3 

Texas   7.8  4.9  2.8  .5 

Region  VII 4   5.3  3.0  2.4  .4 

Iowa   3.8  2.0  1.8  .2 

Kansas   7.4  4.8  2.6  .4 

Missouri   5.9  3.0  2.9  .6 

Nebraska   4.3  2.7  1.6  .4 

Region  VIII 4   9.8  5.3  4.4  .4 

Colorado   13.3  7.1  6.0  .5 

Montana   11.2  4.6  6.6  1.1 

North  Dakota   4.7  2.0  2.7  .4 

South  Dakota   6.8  3.6  3.2  .1 

Utah   5.5  3.3  2.2  .1 

Wyoming   16.4  12.3  3.6  .4 

Region  IX4   5.3  3.4  2.0  .6 

Arizona   9.5  7.3  2.3  .9 

California   5.1  3.3  1.9  .6 

Hawaii   9.2  5.1  4.1  1.1 

Nevada   2.3  1.7  .3  
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TABLE  8.-AFDC  QUALITY  CONTROL  APRIL-SEPTEMBER  1980  PAYMENT  ERROR  RATES,  BY 

REGION 1 — Continued 


Region  and  State 


Ineligible  and 
eligible 
overpaid 3 


Ineligible 


Eligible  but 
overpaid 


Eligible  but 
underpaid 


Region  X4   7.7  5.1  2.7  .5 

Alaska   14.4  7.6  6.8  .1 

Idaho   11.8  7.8  4.1  .5 

Oregon   4.0  1.1  3.0  .7 

Washington   9.1  7.2  1.9  .4 

1  Based  on  reviews  of  statistically  reliable  samples  for  approximately  40,000  cases  in  each  reporting  period 
from  an  average  national  caseload  of  3.5  million  families. 

2  "New  payment  errors"  encompass  errors  excluded  from  QC  review  prior  to  1978.  These  inlcude  new  AFDC 
eligibility  requirements  associated  with  State  failure  to  properly  apply  child  support  requirements  and  failure  to 
obtain  Social  Security  numbers  for  AFDC  recipients. 

3  All  error  rates  computed  by  the  regression  formula;  thus  rates  for  ineligible  and  overpaid  may  not  add  to 
that  shown  for  the  combined  rate. 

4  Weighted  average. 

Source:  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services. 
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TABLE  ll.-AFDC:  FEDERAL  SHARE  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  BENEFITS,  EMERGENCY 
ASSISTANCE,  ADMINISTRATION,  AND  TRAINING,  FISCAL  YEAR  1981 

[In  thousands  of  dollars] 

Aid  to  State  and  «t  t  ri 

«ates  and  Cher  areas  E=  ^  local  ^  Ma| 

children  tion  training 

Alabama                        55,257    7,469  197  62,923 

Alaska                          17,164    1,914  52  19,130 

Arizona                         18,221    4,705  82  23,008 

Arkansas                        37,208  31  3,205  65  40,509 

California                     1,271,839    144,052  7,969  1,423,860 

Colorado                        47,082    5,327  59  52,468 

Connecticut                     102,611  1,154  6,730  276  110,771 

Delaware                        16,035  123  1,469  36  17,663 

District  of  Columbia              44,363  996  6,010    51,369 

Florida                         122,627    17,600  369  140,596 

Georgia                        121,395    14,029  1,025  136,449 

Guam                            2,331    t1)  t1)  2,331 

Hawaii                          46,620   2,981  38  49,639 

Idaho                           14,482    2,258  276  17,016 

  395,042  324  43,516  334  439,216 


Indiana   83,267    10,550  15  93,832 

Iowa   90,742    6,450  125  97,317 

Kansas   47,251         533  4,593  218  52,595 

Kentucky   99,673       1,121  9,649  477  110,920 

Louisiana   89,793    12,618  145  102,556 

Maine   40,439    2,211  51  42,701 

Maryland   113,243       1,672  7,787  240  122,942 

Massachusetts   275,871       3,482  25,253  3,010  307,616 

Michigan   573,623       8,911  62,152  760  645,446 

Minnesota   134,889       1,857  11,212  183  148,141 

Mississippi   48,172    3,484  132  51,788 

Missouri   110,670         104  13,484  379  124,637 

Montana   12,222          33  1,435  218  13,908 

Nebraska   27,011         168  3,260  54  30,493 

Nevada   6,195    1,672  4  7,871 

New  Hampshire   17,203    1,363  26  18,592 

New  Jersey   281,812       1,643  29,660  1,866  314,981 

New  Mexico   31,627    3,857  85  35,569 

New  York   754,492      26,195  136,748  7,353  924,788 

North  Carolina   106,569    9,424  106  116,099 

North  Dakota   9,691    1,020  6  10,717 

Ohio   340,105      11,409  30,529  451  382,494 
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TABLE  ll.-AFDC:  FEDERAL  SHARE  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  BENEFITS,  EMERGENCY 
ASSISTANCE,  ADMINISTRATION,  AND  TRAINING,  FISCAL  YEAR  1981— Continued 

[In  thousands  of  dollars] 

Aid  to  State  and      st  t  ri 

c^«.  ,„h  Mhar families  with  Emergency  local  Tn^\ 
States  and  other  areas  d    m      assjsfanc>     admjnjstra.        local  Total 

children  tion  traimng 


Oklahoma   57,230         765       8,648  65 

Oregon   61,755       1,251       9,783  394 

Pennsylvania   421,526        143      52,883  2,612 

Puerto  Rico   46,496         128  f1)  f1) 

Rhode  Island   43,506    3,112  180 

South  Carolina   56,102    6,008  142 

South  Dakota   11,866    1,291  17 

Tennessee   59,080    8,408  244 

Texas   87,222    20,663  901 

Utah   34,320    2,959  117 

Vermont   26,600         155  1,444  9 

Virginia   97,610         39  13,041  191 

Virgin  Islands   2,025          18  t1)  t1) 

Washington   118,807  1,746  14,262  375 

West  Virginia   41,186  436  2,784  49 

Wisconsin   221,293  65  17,922  217 

Wyoming   4,235  131        701  9 

Subtotal                    6,997,696      64,633     813,585      32,114  7,908,118 

Administration  and 

training— Jurisdictions   6,353 

Repatriation  of  U.S. 

nationals   1,637 

Adult  categories   16,256 

Child  support  enforcement 

collections2   -268,477 

Adjustments 3   -71,827 

Total  (Program  Costs)   7,735,714 


1  These  costs  are  now  contained  in  the  separate  Administration  training— Jurisdictions  activity. 

2  Child  support  enforcement  collections  are  shown  as  an  offset  to  AFDC  benefits.  The  amount  shown  is  based 
on  the  States'  estimates. 

3  Amounts  listed  by  State  reflect  estimates  made  by  the  States.  These  estimates  have  been  adjusted  in  total 
for  the  maintenance  assistance  program  to  bring  the  total  in  line  with  national  projections  which  are  based  on 
national  trends  of  the  caseload  and  national  socioeconomic  variables. 

Source:  Social  Security  Administration,  justification  of  appropriation  estimates,  fiscal  year  1983. 
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Child  Support  Enforcement 

General 

The  purpose  of  the  child  support  enforcement  (CSE)  program  is 
to  enforce  support  obligations  owed  by  absent  parents  to  their  chil- 
dren, locate  absent  parents,  establish  paternity,  and  obtain  child 
support.  The  program  is  authorized  by  title  IV-D  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act,  and  is  closely  tied  to  the  AFDC  program.  As  a  condition 
of  eligibility  for  AFDC,  each  applicant  or  recipient  must  assign  the 
State  any  rights  to  support  which  she  may  have  in  her  own  behalf 
or  in  behalf  of  children  in  the  family,  and  must  cooperate  with  the 
State  in  establishing  paternity  and  in  obtaining  support  payments. 
States  are  also  required  to  provide  child  support  services  to  fami- 
lies who  are  not  eligible  for  AFDC. 

The  Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1981  included  several 
provisions  aimed  at  making  the  program  more  effective  and  reduc- 
ing administrative  costs.  The  amendments:  authorized  the  collec- 
tions of  past-due  child  and  spousal  support  from  Federal  tax  re- 
funds in  the  case  of  families  receiving  AFDC;  expanded  the  author- 
ity in  prior  law  to  enforce  obligations  for  support  of  a  child  to  in- 
clude, in  addition,  authority  to  enforce  obligations  for  support  of 
the  parent  with  whom  the  child  is  living;  required  States  to  retain 
a  fee  equal  to  10  percent  of  the  support  owed  on  behalf  of  a  non- 
AFDC  family,  to  be  charged  against  the  absent  parent  and  added  to 
the  amount  of  the  collection;  provided  that  a  support  obligation  as- 
signed to  the  State  as  a  condition  of  AFDC  eligibility  may  not  be 
discharged  in  bankruptcy;  and  required  States  to  have  a  program 
to  collect  child  support  obligations  which  are  being  enforced  under 
a  State  child  support  enforcement  program  by  reducing  the  unem- 
ployment benefits  of  an  absent  parent. 

Families  Served 

State  child  support  enforcement  agencies  are  required  to  serve 
both  AFDC  and  non-AFDC  families.  The  program  made  collections 
on  behalf  of  548,000  AFDC  families  and  584,000  non-AFDC  families 
in  fiscal  year  1981.  (See  Tables  2  and  3.)  In  1982,  an  estimated 
803,000  AFDC  families  will  have  collections  made  on  their  behalf, 
205,000  of  whom  will  have  collections  made  through  the  new 
income  tax  intercept  program. 

Financing 

Federal  matching  of  75  percent  is  available  to  pay  State  costs  of 
administering  the  child  support  enforcement  program.  Costs  of  de- 
veloping or  improving  management  information  systems  are 
matched  at  90  percent.  Collections  made  on  behalf  of  families  re- 
ceiving AFDC  directly  offset  AFDC  benefit  costs  and  are  shared  be- 
tween the  Federal  Government  and  the  States  in  accordance  with 
the  matching  formula  used  for  the  AFDC  program.  In  addition, 
States  and  localities  receive  incentive  payments  equal  to  15  percent 
of  each  collection  made  on  behalf  of  an  AFDC  family.  These  incen- 
tive payments  are  deducted  solely  from  the  Federal  share  of  collec- 
tions. 
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TABLE  1. — COLLECTIONS  AND  COSTS  UNDER  THE  PROGRAM 

[Dollars  in  millions] 


Fiscal  year 


1981  1982 


Collections  (AFDC  families): 

Total  (Federal  and  State)   $688  $872 

Federal  share   268  323 

Administrative  costs: 

Total  (Federal  and  State)   542  648 

Federal  share   421  490 

Net  collections  (collections  minus  costs): 

Total  (Federal  and  State)   146  224 

Federal  share   —153  —167 


Administration 

The  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Services  is  required  to  es- 
tablish a  separate  organizational  unit  under  the  direct  control  of 
an  individual  who  has  been  designated  by,  and  reports  directly  to, 
the  Secretary  himself.  At  the  present  time  the  Commissioner  of 
Social  Security  is  that  designee.  At  the  State  and  local  levels,  the 
child  support  program  must  also  be  administered  by  a  separate  and 
distinct  administrative  unit. 

TABLE  2.— NUMBER  OF  ABSENT  PARENTS  FROM  WHOM  A  COLLECTION  WAS  MADE  IN  2D 
MONTH  OF  EACH  QUARTER  ON  BEHALF  OF  AFDC  FAMILIES 

[By  State  and  quarter,  fiscal  year  1981] 
1st  quarter     2d  quarter     3d  quarter     4th  quarter  Average 

Total   498,943  529,583  582,714  579,553  547,698 

Alabama   16,454  17,093  18,417  21,626  18,398 

Alaska   288  517  691  955  613 

Arizona   1,040  1,096  1,256  *983  1,094 

Arkansas   2,886  2,882  2,927  2  3,380  3,019 

California   76,681  83,570  96,013  91,859  87,030 

Colorado   3,108  3,585  3,072  3,521  3,322 

Connecticut   10,362  11,053  11,623  11,943  11,245 

Delaware   2,017  2,201  2,506  2,526  2,313 

District  of  Columbia   791  758  841  3  1,000  3  848 

Florida   9,670  9,669  10,172  9,835  9,837 

Georgia   6.864  6,756  8,181  7,638  7,360 

Guam   106  101  97  104  102 

Hawaii   1,990  2,587  2,415  2,282  2,319 

Idaho   1,121  1,211  1,104  1,053  1,122 

Illinois   12,114  13,193  15,058  14,504  13,718 
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TABLE  2— NUMBER  OF  ABSENT  PARENTS  FROM  WHOM  A  COLLECTION  WAS  MADE  IN  2D 
MONTH  OF  EACH  QUARTER  ON  BEHALF  OF  AFDC  FAMILIES— Continued 

[By  State  and  quarter,  fiscal  year  1981] 
1st  quarter     2d  quarter     3d  quarter     4th  quarter  Average 


Indiana   7,732  7,990  8,700  8,482  8,226 

Iowa   8,267  8,363  14,916  13,432  11,245 

Kansas   3,599  3,644  3,910  3,901  3,764 

Kentucky   4,358  4,632  4,674  4,888  4,638 

Louisiana   6,585  6,981  6,479  6,561  6,652 

Maine   4,113  4,180  4,453  4,441  4,297 

Maryland   15,178  14,043  15,838  15,193  15,063 

Massachusetts   20,173  20,555  22,276  25,583  22,147 

Michigan   70,947  68,964  73,550  69,941  70,851 

Minnesota   13,323  13,312  14,831  13,948  13,854 

Mississippi4   2,692  2,577  2,947  2,810  2,757 

Missouri   4,627  4,998  5,433  5,133  5,048 

Montana   732  681  728  746  722 

Nebraska   1,368  1,498  1,662  1,707  1,559 

Nevada   1,738  2,039  2,139  1,989  1,977 

New  Hampshire   2,571  1,601  2,171  2,027  1,093 

New  Jersey   24,614  28,273  30,351  31,412  28,663 

New  Mexico   1,435  1,574  1,704  1,792  1,626 

New  York                      5  26,037  35,636  43,059  41,068  36,450 

North  Carolina   10,373  9,659  11,223  11,230  10,622 

North  Dakota   1,012  992  1,157  1,133  1,074 

Ohio   22,349  27,450  29,487  25,101  26,097 

Oklahoma   1,710  1,870  2,261  2,365  2,052 

Oregon   6,647  6,070  6,145  6,456  6,330 

Pennsylvania   19,610  20,216  20,055    6  29,741  6  22,406 

Puerto  Rico   1,949  2,059  2,098  2,069  2,044 

Rhode  Island   2,876  3,082  3,541  3,203  3,176 

South  Carolina   4,568  3,700  4,154  3,941  4,091 

South  Dakota   929  1,009  1,041  1,086  1,071 

Tennessee   5,415  6,367  5,887  6,654  6,081 

Texas   4,900  5,357  6,042  5,181  5,370 

Utah   3,525  4,125  5,518  5,482  4,663 

Vermont                         1,432  1,772  1,836  2,070  1,778 

Virgin  Islands   90  120  118  133  114 

Virginia   9,202  10,441  7  6,154  10,437  7  9,059 

Washington   14,997  16,284  17,117  11,914  15,078 

West  Virginia   1,832  1,757  1,780  1,946  1,829 
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TABLE  2— NUMBER  OF  ABSENT  PARENTS  FROM  WHOM  A  COLLECTION  WAS  MADE  IN  2D 
MONTH  OF  EACH  QUARTER  ON  BEHALF  OF  AFDC  FAMILIES — Continued 


[By  State  and  quarter,  fiscal  year  1981] 


1st  quarter 

2d  quarter 

3d  quarter 

4th  quarter 

Average 

Wisconsin  

19,600 

19,088 

22,550 

20,816 

20,514 

Wyoming  

346 

352 

356 

331 

347 

1  In  the  4th  quarter,  Arizona  adjusted  this  data  to  reflect  more  accurate  reporting.  In  prior  quarters,  cases 
connected  with  terminated  grants  were  included. 

2  In  Arkansas,  the  large  increase  in  the  4th  quarter  was  a  result  of  a  field  reorganization  to  increase  case 
processing. 

3  In  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  notable  increase  in  the  4th  quarter  is  due  to  the  implementation  of  an 
automatic  billing  system. 

4  Data  for  Mississippi  does  not  include  interstate  cases  with  collections. 

5  The  reported  figure  for  the  1st  quarter  for  New  York  does  not  include  data  from  New  York  City. 

6  The  large  increase  reported  in  Pennsylvania  for  the  4th  quarter  was  due  to  several  large  counties  providing 
actual  figures  rather  than  estimates  as  in  prior  quarters. 

7  In  the  3d  quarter,  Virginia  provided  an  estimated  figure. 

Source:  Office  of  Child  Support  Enforcement,  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services. 

TABLE  3— NUMBER  OF  ABSENT  PARENTS  FROM  WHOM  A  COLLECTION  WAS  MADE  IN  2D 
MONTH  OF  EACH  QUARTER  ON  BEHALF  OF  NON-AFDC  FAMILIES 


[By  State  and  quarter,  fiscal  year  1981] 


1st  quarter 

2d  quarter 

3d  quarter 

4th  quarter 

Average 

Total  

  289,099 

559,634 

597,810 

830,124 

583,988 

Alabama  

24 

27 

20 

32 

26 

Alaska  

1,657 

1,687 

2,193 

2,330 

1,967 

Arizona  

1 4,183 

1 4,508 

1 4,756 

1 4,705 

4,538 

Arkansas   

2,112 

2,146 

2,076 

2,213 

2,137 

California  

51,162 

55,819 

59,853 

60,249 

56,771 

Colorado  

3,028 

3,023 

1,829 

3,970 

2,963 

Connecticut  

(2) 

(2) 

(2) 

(2) 

(3) 

Delaware  

3,222 

3,238 

3,334 

3,413 

3,302 

District  of  Columbia 

169 

159 

180 

4  290 

200 

Florida  

1,132 

1,975 

2,127 

2,528 

1,941 

Georgia  

1,744 

1,738 

2,536 

2,053 

2,018 

Guam  

28 

37 

43 

47 

39 

Hawaii  

(2) 

439 

(2) 

(2) 

439 

Idaho  

423 

384 

458 

474 

435 

Illinois  

3,040 

3,282 

3,549 

3,822 

3,424 

Indiana  

1,087 

1,137 

1,237 

1,375 

1,209 

Iowa  

2,116 

3,650 

3,711 

4,199 

3,419 

Kansas   

1,022 

1,008 

798 

950 

945 

Kentucky  

5 1,964 

5 1,712 

5  2,247 

5  2,382 

2,077 

Louisiana  

(2) 

(2) 

8,097 

7,314 

7,706 
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TABLE  3.— NUMBER  OF  ABSENT  PARENTS  FROM  WHOM  A  COLLECTION  WAS  MADE  IN  2D 
MONTH  OF  EACH  QUARTER  ON  BEHALF  OF  NON-AFDC  FAMILIES— Continued 


[By  State  and  quarter,  fiscal  year  1981] 


1st  quarter 

2d  quarter 

3d  quarter 

4th  quarter 

Average 

Maine  

189 

179 

200 

216 

196 

Maryland  

3,316 

3,265 

(2) 

11,977 

6,186 

Massachusetts  

(2) 

(2) 

(2) 

(2) 

(3) 

Michigan  

  (  2) 

10/11  a  ne 
1  Z41,4Ub 

10/17  C01 

1 1^1, oil 

1  A  A  A  0  Of\ 

0  AO  1  AO 

Z48,148 

Minnesota  

5,481 

5,552 

5,962 

5,834 

5,708 

Mississippi  

222 

241 

272 

257 

248 

Missouri  

1,559 

1,683 

1,930 

1,843 

1,754 

Montana  

448 

367 

240 

259 

327 

Nebraska  

i  cnn 

  i,ouy 

1  7QC 

a  nni 
4,UU1 

o  i  /in 
o,14y 

0  OC1 

Nevada  

4,479 

4,830 

4,998 

4,294 

4,651 

New  Hampshire  

(2) 

(2) 

(2) 

(2) 

(3) 

New  Jersey  

25,719 

25,406 

33,787 

31,608 

29,130 

New  Mexico  

842 

1,007 

1,044 

1,190 

1,021 

New  York  

fi  oc  coc 

/in  coc 

CO  C1  0 

CO  01  7 

oo,  oil 

AO  070 

North  Carolina  

3,025 

2,788 

3,252 

3,695 

3,190 

North  Dakota  

86 

81 

107 

120 

99 

Ohio  

1,164 

1,196 

2,312 

2,756 

1,857 

Oklahoma  

578 

630 

772 

894 

719 

Oregon   

01  710 

  31,712 

OO  C7 C 

32,575 

OO  0  C  A 

32,354 

OO  0  A  C 

33,245 

00  /170 

32,472 

Pennsylvania  

58,022 

60,972 

65,993 

7  81,777 

7  66,691 

Puerto  Rico  

8 16,008 

16,695 

17,287 

17,565 

16,889 

Rhode  Island  

289 

294 

316 

278 

294 

South  Carolina  

162 

*770 

781 

644 

boutn  Dakota  

inn 

  402 

nil 

371 

387 

404 

OOI 

391 

Tennessee  ...... 

5,735 

6,868 

6,206 

6,122 

6,233 

Texas  

2,406 

2,376 

2,826 

3,368 

2,744 

Utah  

405 

431 

621 

500 

489 

Vormnnt 

90.C. 

LL\J 

1 7Q 

i/y 

1 70. 
LI  U 

Virgin  Islands  

182 

191 

153 

224 

188 

Virginia  

1,026 

1,163 

563 

1,558 

1,078 

Washington  

5,573 

6,088 

7,501 

5,697 

6,215 

West  Virginia  

171 

141 

174 

9  255 

186 

Wisconsin  

3,444 

4,453 

3,189 

4,418 

3,876 

Wyoming  

101 

116 

143 

127 

122 

1  Data  for  Arizona,  Michigan,  and  South  Carolina  are  inconsistent,  as  the  States  reported  a  larger  number  of 
non-AFDC  cases  with  collections  than  their  actual  non-AFDC  caseloads.  Michigan's  lst-quarter  data  was 
inconsistent  and  divergent,  and  therefore  omitted  from  the  table. 

2  The  reporting  form  was  submitted,  however  this  item  was  not  available. 

3 Insufficient  data  was  reported  to  perform  the  indicated  computation  (averages,  ratios,  percentages). 
4  The  substantial  increase  noted  in  the  4th  quarter  for  the  District  of  Columbia  is  the  result  of  the 
implementation  of  an  automatic  billing  system. 
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5  Kentucky's  reported  non-AFDC  cases  with  collections  are  based  upon  information  from  only  20  of  the  118 
counties  with  cooperative  agreements  in  the  1st  quarter,  11  in  the  2d  quarter,  25  in  the  3d  quarter,  and  79  in 
the  4th  quarter. 

6  The  lst-quarter  figure  for  New  York  State  is  understated,  as  New  York  City  data  was  not  included. 

7  The  increase  in  the  4th-quarter  figure  for  Pennsylvania  is  due  to  actual  case  counts  being  made,  instead  of 
estimates  as  used  previously. 

8  Data  for  Puerto  Rico  are  considerably  larger  than  in  prior  years  as  a  result  of  a  report  filed  by  the  Office 
of  Court  Administration  concerning  the  State's  non-AFDC  child-support  activities. 

9  West  Virginia's  4th  quarter  figure  is  substantially  larger  than  prior  quarters  due  to  emphasis  being  placed 
on  the  coding  of  these  cases  to  the  computer  system. 

Source:  Office  of  Child  Support  Enforcement,  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services. 

TABLE  4— NUMBER  OF  PARENTS  LOCATED,  FISCAL  YEAR  1981 

State  Parents  located 

Total  :  _   704,995 

Alabama   12,768 

Alaska   1,291 

Arizona   6,275 

Arkansas   2,134 

California   112,584 

Colorado   15,906 

Connecticut   5,559 

Delaware   2,294 

District  of  Columbia   1,460 

Florida   38,893 

Georgia   12,293 

Guam   487 

Hawaii   5,880 

Idaho   850 

Illinois   6,393 

Indiana   9,015 

Iowa  ,   18,423 

Kansas   10,339 

Kentucky   14,035 

Louisiana   9,287 

Maine   1,787 

Maryland   18,650 

Massachusetts   1 22,650 

Michigan   32,495 

Minnesota   15,546 


Mississippi   15,841 

Missouri   7,582 

Montana   2,471 

Nebraska   2  2,800 

Nevada   3,810 

New  Hampshire   2,061 

New  Jersey   32,220 
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TABLE  4.— NUMBER  OF  PARENTS  LOCATED,  FISCAL  YEAR  1981 — Continued 


State  Parents  located 


New  Mexico   10,004 

New  York   52,119 

North  Carolina   19,635 

North  Dakota   847 

Ohio   21,098 

Oklahoma   12,242 

Oregon   18,126 

Pennsylvania   16,738 

Puerto  Rico   14,371 

Rhode  Island   2,506 

South  Carolina   5,936 

South  Dakota  :..  1,521 

Tennessee   8,750 

Texas   19,360 

Utah   19,103 

Vermont   576 

Virgin  Islands   360 

Virginia   12,904 

Washington   7,183 

West  Virginia   4,699 

Wisconsin   11,040 

Wyoming   1,798 

1 AFDC  only. 
2  Non-AFDC  only. 

Source:  Office  of  Child  Support  Enforcement,  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services. 

TABLE  5.— PERCENTAGE  OF  AFDC  ASSISTANCE  PAYMENTS  RECOVERED  THROUGH  CHILD 
SUPPORT  COLLECTIONS,  FISCAL  YEAR  1981 

State  Percent 

Total   5^25 

Alabama   6.48 

Alaska   2.25 

Arizona   2.55 

Arkansas  .   5.26 

California   3.95 

Colorado   5.07 

Connecticut   7.62 

Delaware   6.24 

District  of  Columbia   1.55 

Florida   5.94 
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TABLE  5— PERCENTAGE  OF  AFDC  ASSISTANCE  PAYMENTS  RECOVERED  THROUGH  CHILD 
SUPPORT  COLLECTIONS,  FISCAL  YEAR  1981 — Continued 


State  Percent 


Georgia   5.03 

Guam   2.97 

Hawaii   3.35 

Idaho   12.06 

Illinois   1.58 

Indiana   6.97 

Iowa   10.25 

Kansas   5.98 

Kentucky   2.95 

Louisiana   5.69 

Maine   8.14 

Maryland   7.03 

Massachusetts   7.42 

Michigan   7.94 

Minnesota   8.37 

Mississippi   3.68 

Missouri   3.35 

Montana   5.55 

Nebraska   6.44 

Nevada   7.10 

New  Hampshire   8.03 

New  Jersey   x  6.09 

New  Mexico   4.16 

New  York   13.24 

North  Carolina   7.47 

North  Dakota   9.78 

Ohio   5.03 

Oklahoma   2.46 

Oregon   11.99 

Pennsylvania   4.89 

Puerto  Rico   1.14 

Rhode  Island   4.84 

South  Carolina   5.61 

South  Dakota   7.10 

Tennessee   4.13 

Texas   6.34 

Utah   16.28 

Vermont   4.96 

Virgin  Islands   5.33 

Virginia   5.02 
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TABLE  5.— PERCENTAGE  OF  AFDC  ASSISTANCE  PAYMENTS  RECOVERED  THROUGH  CHILD 
SUPPORT  COLLECTIONS,  FISCAL  YEAR  1981— Continued 


State  Percent 


Washington   8.11 

West  Virginia   3.60 

Wisconsin   8.66 

Wyoming   6.32 


1  Estimated. 

Source:  Office  of  Child  Support  Enforcement,  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services. 

TABLE  6— AFDC  CHILD  SUPPORT  COLLECTIONS  PER  DOLLAR  OF  TOTAL  ADMINISTRATIVE 
EXPENDITURES,  FISCAL  YEAR  1981 


State  Dollars 


Total   L31 

Alabama   0.89 

Alaska   0.31 

Arizona   0.43 

Arkansas   0.79 

California   1.05 

Colorado   0.79 

Connecticut   2.02 

Delaware   0.80 

District  of  Columbia   0.42 

Florida   1.14 

Georgia   1.55 

Guam   0.72 

Hawaii   1.58 

Idaho   1.82 

Illinois   0.92 

Indiana   1.68 

Iowa   2.62 

Kansas   1.37 

Kentucky   0.72 

Louisiana   0.78 

Maine   2.64 

Maryland   1.24 

Massachusetts   2.90 

Michigan   2.88 

Minnesota   1.58 

Mississippi   1.16 

Missouri   0.87 

Montana   0.93 
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TABLE  6.-AFDC  CHILD  SUPPORT  COLLECTIONS  PER  DOLLAR  OF  TOTAL  ADMINISTRATIVE 
EXPENDITURES,  FISCAL  YEAR  1981 — Continued 

State  Dollars 

Nebraska   1.27 

Nevada   0.33 

New  Hampshire   2.17 

New  Jersey   1.16 

New  Mexico   0.87 

New  York   0.75 

North  Carolina   1.36 

North  Dakota   1.51 

Ohio   1.66 

Oklahoma   0.46 

Oregon   1.16 

Pennsylvania   1.24 

Puerto  Rico   0.58 

Rhode  Island   2.28 

South  Carolina   2.45 

South  Dakota   1.19 

Tennessee   0.75 

Texas   0.57 

Utah   1.63 

Vermont   2.15 

Virgin  Islands   0.49 

Virginia   1.24 

Washington   1.63 

West  Virginia   0.91 

Wisconsin  „   2.90 

Wyoming   1.93 

Source:  Office  of  Child  Support  Enforcement,  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services. 

TABLE  7.-TOTAL  CHILD  SUPPORT  COLLECTIONS  PER  DOLLAR  OF  TOTAL  ADMINISTRATIVE 
EXPENDITURES,  FISCAL  YEAR  1981 

State  Dollars 

Total   3,21 

Alabama   0.89 

Alaska   2.37 

Arizona   3.08 

Arkansas   1.42 

California   2.10 
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TABLE  7.-T0TAL  CHILD  SUPPORT  COLLECTIONS  PER  DOLLAR  OF  TOTAL  ADMINISTRATIVE 
EXPENDITURES,  FISCAL  YEAR  1981 — Continued 


State  Dollars 


Colorado   2.16 

Connecticut   3.82 

Delaware   2.76 

Dist.  of  Col   0.59 

Florida   1.58 

Georgia   1.73 

Guam   0.92 

Hawaii   3.81 

Idaho   2.24 

Illinois   1.04 

Indiana   2.05 

Iowa   3.70 

Kansas   1.79 

Kentucky   2.45 

Louisiana   1.87 

Maine   3.17 

Maryland   2.75 

Massachusetts   4.02 

Michigan   10.63 

Minnesota   2.34 

Missouri.   1.68 

Montana   1.51 

Nebraska   4.56 

Nevada   1.51 

New  Hampshire   2.28 

New  Jersey   3.82 

New  Mexico   1.25 

New  York   2.23 

North  Carolina   1.98 

North  Dakota   1.89 

Ohio   1.71 

Oklahoma   0.66 

Oregon   9.19 

Pennsylvania   7.41 

Puerto  Rico  ,   1.98 

Rhode  Island   2.37 

South  Carolina   2.94 

South  Dakota   1.72 

Tennessee   2.16 
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TABLE  7.-T0TAL  CHILD  SUPPORT  COLLECTIONS  PER  DOLLAR  OF  TOTAL  ADMINISTRATIVE 
EXPENDITURES,  FISCAL  YEAR  1981 — Continued 

State  Dollars 

Texas   OJQ 

Utah   1.95 

Vermont   2.44 

Virgin  Islands   1.41 

Virginia   1.40 

Washington   2.70 

West  Virginia   0.97 

Wisconsin   3.71 

Wyoming   2.81 


Source:  Office  of  Child  Support  Enforcement,  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services. 


10.  SUPPLEMENTAL  SECURITY  INCOME 


General 

The  supplemental  security  income  (SSI)  program,  authorized  by- 
title  XVI  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  is  a  federally  administered 
income  support  program  for  the  aged,  blind  and  disabled.  The  pro- 
gram was  enacted  in  1972  and  became  effective  on  January  1,  1974, 
replacing  the  former  State-administered  programs  of  aid  to  the 
aged,  blind  and  disabled. 

The  total  number  of  individuals  receiving  SSI  has  remained  rela- 
tively stable  over  recent  years.  In  January  1975  there  were  about 
4.0  million  aged,  blind  and  disabled  recipients  receiving  federally 
administered  benefits.  The  number  grew  to  4.3  million  in  subse- 
quent months,  but  began  to  decline  in  1976.  In  October  1981,  there 
were  again  4.0  million  individuals  receiving  federally  administered 
benefits.  (See  Tables  1  and  2.) 

About  80  percent  of  SSI  applications  are  being  made  on  the  basis 
of  disability,  which  has  been  the  case  since  1976.  In  addition,  about 
two-thirds  of  all  new  awards  in  recent  years  have  been  made  to 
persons  determined  to  be  disabled.  (See  Table  3.)  Out  of  the  4.0  mil- 
lion persons  receiving  federally  administered  benefits  in  October 
1981,  2.3  million  came  onto  the  rolls  as  the  result  of  being  deter- 
mined to  be  disabled.  (401,000  of  these  individuals  have  now 
reached  age  65,  but  are  still  listed  by  the  Social  Security  Adminis- 
tration as  being  disabled.) 

The  Social  Security  Disability  Amendments  of  1980  included  a 
number  of  provisions  designed  to  strengthen  the  disability  determi- 
nation process  and  to  provide  incentives  for  disabled  persons  to 
seek  employment. 

Only  relatively  minor  changes  in  the  SSI  program  were  made  by 
the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1981.  It  provided  for 
changing  the  prior  quarterly  prospective  method  of  accounting  to  a 
monthly  retrospective  method.  It  also  allowed  the  three  States 
(California,  Massachusetts  and  Wisconsin)  that  had  previously  been 
providing  cash  in  lieu  of  food  stamps  to  SSI  recipients  to  continue 
to  do  so,  as  long  as  they  continue  to  meet  certain  specified  condi- 
tions. (Massachusetts  now  provides  food  stamps.)  It  required  notifi- 
cation of  the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Services  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  of  all  benefit  checks  which  have  not  been 
cashed  within  180  days  after  the  date  of  issuance,  and  required  the 
Secretary  of  HHS  to  return  amounts  which  represent  State  supple- 
mentary payments  to  the  State.  It  limited  payment  to  State  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  agencies  by  authorizing  reimbursement  only 
for  services  provided  to  SSI  recipients  who  subseqently  perform 
substantial  gainful  activity  which  lasts  for  a  continuous  period  of  9 
months. 
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Eligibility 

In  order  to  be  eligible  for  SSI,  an  individual  must  be  age  65,  or 
meet  Federal  definitions  of  blindness  or  disability.  The  blind  are  in- 
dividuals with  20/200  vision  or  less  with  the  use  of  a  correcting 
lens  in  the  person's  better  eye,  or  those  with  tunnel  vision  of  20 
degrees  or  less.  Disabled  individuals  are  those  unable  to  engage  in 
any  substantial  gainful  activity  by  reason  of  a  medically  deter- 
mined physicial  or  mental  impairment  expected  to  result  in  death 
or  that  has  lasted,  or  can  be  expected  to  last,  for  a  continuous 
period  of  at  least  12  months.  Additionally  a  child  under  age  18  who 
has  an  impairment  of  comparable  severity  with  that  of  an  adult 
may  be  considered  disabled. 

An  assets  test  must  also  be  met.  Countable  resources  may  not 
exceed  $1,500  for  an  individual,  and  $2,250  for  a  couple.  Excluded 
from  the  assets  test  are: 

•  the  full  value  of  a  home; 

•  the  first  $2,000  in  equity  value  of  household  goods  and  per- 
sonal effects; 

#and  an  automobile  to  the  extent  that  its  current  market 
value  does  not  exeed  $4,500,  or  an  automobile  of  any  value  if  it 
meets  certain  use  requirements. 
Assets,  tools  and  other  property  essential  to  self-support  of  the 
blind  or  the  disabled  are  also  excluded.  Recipients  must  also  have 
countable  income  below  the  Federal  benefit  level,  or  if  they  live  in 
a  State  that  makes  optional  State  supplementary  payments,  below 
the  benefit  level  set  by  the  State.  An  individual  who  is  a  resident 
or  an  inmate  of  a  public  institution  is  ineligible  for  SSI  unless  the 
institution  is  a  facility  approved  for  medicaid  payments,  is  receiv- 
ing such  payments  on  behalf  of  the  person,  and  these  payments 
represent  more  than  50  percent  of  the  cost  of  services  provided  by 
the  facility  to  the  person.  SSI  payments  may  be  made  to  persons  in 
publicly  operated  community  residences  serving  no  more  than  16 
persons. 

An  individual  who  is  a  resident  of  a  public  institution  is  ineligi- 
ble for  SSI  unless  the  institution  is  a  facility  approved  for  medicaid 
payments,  is  receiving  such  payments  on  behalf  of  the  person,  and 
these  payments  represent  more  than  50  percent  of  the  cost  of  serv- 
ices provided  by  the  facility  to  the  person.  SSI  payments  may  be 
made  to  persons  in  publicly  operated  community  residences  serving 
no  more  than  16  persons. 

Benefits 

Currently  the  Federal  monthly  benefit  amount  is  $264.70  for  an 
individual,  and  $397.00  for  a  married  couple.  Benefits  are  increased 
annually  in  July  if  the  Consumer  Price  Index  (CPI)  for  the  first 
quarter  of  the  calendar  year  is  at  least  3  percent  higher  than  for 
the  first  quarter  of  the  previous  year.  The  amount  of  the  increase 
reflects  the  change  in  the  CPI;  the  SSI  percentage  increase  is  the 
same  as  for  title  II  social  security  benefits.  (The  estimated  benefit 
increase  which  will  take  effect  in  July  is  7.6  percent.)  States  may 
choose  to  supplement  the  Federal  payment.  At  the  present  time,  25 
States  plus  the  District  of  Columbia  pay  optional  State  supplemen- 
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tary  payments  which  range  from  $10  to  $261  for  an  individual 
living  independently.  (See  Tables  4  and  5.) 

States  must  provide  categorical  eligibility  for  medicaid  benefits 
to  persons  receiving  SSI,  or,  at  their  option,  to  those  SSI  recipients 
who  meet  the  State's  January  1972  criteria  for  medicaid  coverage. 
(See  Table  6.) 

A  person  living  in  another's  household  and  receiving  support  and 
maintenance  from  him  is  eligible  for  only  two-thirds  of  the  maxi- 
mum SSI  benefit.  For  the  year  July  1981-June  1982,  this  reduced 
benefit  amount  is  $176.47. 

Determining  Income 

The  amount  actually  payable  to  a  recipient  is  determined  by  sub- 
tracting from  the  benefit  level  the  amount  of  income  the  recipient 
has  from  other  sources.  In  making  this  computation,  some  types  of 
income  are  not  counted.  For  example,  there  is  excluded  the  first 
$20  of  monthly  income  from  any  source  so  long  as  it  is  not  based  on 
need.  Thus,  $20  in  social  security  benefits,  private  pension  pay- 
ments, or  interest  will  not  be  counted.  In  addition,  for  an  individu- 
al or  couple  with  earnings,  the  first  $65  a  month  plus  50  percent  of 
additional  earnings  is  disregarded.  For  the  blind  and  disabled  only, 
the  cost  of  an  approved  plan  to  achieve  self-support  is  also  disre- 
garded and  reasonable  work  expenses  associated  with  the  disability 
are  also  disregarded.  Income  received  in  sheltered  workshops  and 
work  activity  centers  is  considered  earned  income  and  qualifies  for 
earned  income  disregards. 

For  purposes  of  the  SSI  program,  income  is  anything  that  is  re- 
ceived in  cash  or  in  kind  that  can  be  used  to  meet  the  recipient's 
needs  of  food,  clothing,  or  shelter.  However,  there  are  certain  items 
that  are  not  considered  to  be  income.  Medical  care  and  services  are 
not  income  if  they  meet  specified  criteria,  including  assistance  pro- 
vided in  cash  or  in  kind  under  a  governmental  program;  in-kind  as- 
sistance provided  under  a  nongovernmental  program  whose  pur- 
pose is  to  provide  medical  care  or  services;  and  direct  payment  of 
medical  insurance  premiums  by  a  third  party.  Social  services  are 
not  income  if  they  are  assistance  provided  in  cash  or  in  kind  under 
a  governmental  program  whose  purpose  is  to  provide  social  serv- 
ices; and  in-kind  assistance  provided  under  a  nongovernmental  pro- 
gram whose  purpose  is  to  provide  social  services.  There  are  other 
items  specified  in  statute  and  regulations  which  are  not  considered 
income,  including  items  specifically  excluded  by  other  statutes 
(such  as  food  stamps);  income  tax  refunds;  proceeds  of  a  loan;  schol- 
arships; and  others. 

As  countable  income  (total  income  minus  disregarded  income)  in- 
creases, a  recipient's  SSI  payment  level  decreases.  Eligibility  for 
SSI  ends  when  countable  income  equals  the  Federal  benefit  plus 
maximum  State  supplemental  payment  levels. 
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FEDERAL  INCOME  ELIGIBILITY  CEILINGS  UNDER  SSI,  JULY  1981  TO  JUNE  1982 


Receiving  only  social  security  or 

Receiving  only  wage  income 

other  income  other  than  wages 

Monthly  Annually 

Monthly  Annually 

Single  

  $284.70  $3,416.40 

$614.40  $7,372.80 

Couple  

  417.00  5,004.00 

879.00  10,548.00 

Deeming  of  Income  and  Resources 

For  purposes  of  determining  eligibility  for  and  the  amount  of 
benefits  for  any  individual  who  is  married  and  whose  spouse  is 
living  with  him  in  the  same  household  but  is  not  eligible,  such 
individual's  income  and  resources  are  deemed  to  include  any 
income  and  resources  of  the  spouse,  whether  or  not  available  to  the 
individual,  except  to  the  extent  determined  by  the  Secretary.  A 
similar  '  'deeming"  rule  also  applies  in  the  case  of  children  under 
age  18  who  are  living  with  their  parents.  The  Department  has 
issued  extensive  regulations  which  set  forth  the  types  and  amounts 
of  income  and  resources  which  are  not  to  be  ' 'deemed." 

The  Social  Security  Disability  Amendments  of  1980  included  a 
provision  which  also  requires  a  "deeming"  procedure  to  be  used  for 
certain  legal  aliens.  (Illegal  aliens  are  not  eligible  for  SSL)  Legally 
admitted  aliens  who  apply  for  SSI  benefits  after  September  30, 
1980  are  deemed  to  have  the  income  and  resources  of  their  immi- 
gration sponsors  available  for  their  support  for  a  period  of  3  years 
after  their  entry  into  the  United  States,  unless  the  alien  becomes 
blind  or  disabled  after  entry.  This  provision  does  not  apply  to  refu- 
gees or  to  persons  granted  political  asylum. 

Financing  and  Administration 

The  Federal  Government  administers  and  finances  Federal  SSI 
benefit  payments.  The  Federal  administering  agency  is  the  Social 
Security  Administration.  Benefits  are  funded  from  Federal  general 
revenues. 

The  average  number  of  recipients  receiving  federally  adminis- 
tered SSI  payments  as  estimated  by  the  Administration  is  as  fol- 
lows: 


[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


Fiscal  year — 

1981  1982 

Aged  

Blind  and  disabled....  

  1,506  1,448 

  2,157  2,206 

Total,  Federal  

  3,663  3,654 
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Fiscal  year — 


1981  1982 


State  supplementary  payments  only   448  472 

Total,  SSI   4,111  4,126 


According  to  the  Social  Security  Administration,  Federal  pro- 
gram costs  are  estimated  as  follows: 


[In  millions  of  dollars] 

Fiscal  year- 


1981  1982 


Federal  Benefits  (present  law)   6,396  7,049 

Hold-Harmless  Payments   35  23 

Beneficiary  Services  and  Related  Costs   20  84 

Budget  Authority   (38)  (3) 

Administrative  &  Other  Costs   720  822 

Total   7,171  7,978 


The  States  also  play  a  significant  role  in  the  SSI  program.  As 
noted  above,  25  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia  are  currently 
paying  optional  supplements  to  individuals  who  are  living 
independently.  Additional  States  provide  supplements  to  persons  in 
particular  situations.  States  may  elect  to  administer  their  own  op- 
tional supplementary  payments  (25  have  made  this  election),  or 
may  contract  with  the  Social  Security  Administration  for  Federal 
administration  (17  have  made  this  election)  so  that  the  monthly 
payment  of  Federal  and  State  benefits  combined  is  included  in  a 
single  check  issued  by  the  Federal  Treasury.  Under  a  '  "grandfa- 
ther" clause,  States  must  also  maintain  the  benefit  levels  of  former 
public  assistance  recipients  transferred  to  the  SSI  program.  These 
mandatory  supplements  may  also  be  administered  by  either  the 
Federal  Government  or  the  State,  at  State  election.  If  a  State 
chooses  Federal  administration  of  its  State  supplements,  the  cost  of 
administration  is  paid  by  the  Federal  Government.  In  this  case  the 
State  must  generally  make  supplements  to  all  those  who  meet  Fed- 
eral eligibility  rules.  If  a  State  elects  to  administer  its  own  supple- 
mentation program,  it  must  pay  the  cost,  but  may  restrict  eligibil- 
ity to  a  more  limited  population.  (See  Table  6.) 

As  noted  above,  Federal  benefits  are  estimated  to  cost  $6,396  mil- 
lion in  1981,  and  $7,049  million  in  1982.  State  financed  supple- 
ments to  the  Federal  benefit  (administered  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment) are  estimated  at  $1,804  million  in  1981,  and  $1,890  million  in 
1982. 
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Recipient  Characteristics 

In  December  1980,  88  percent  of  all  recipients  lived  in  their  own 
households.  Six  percent  lived  in  the  household  of  another,  and 
about  5  percent  were  receiving  medicaid  in  an  institution.  About  65 
percent  had  income  from  some  other  source.  Fifty-one  percent  were 
receiving  social  security  benefits  (70  percent  of  the  aged  and  36  per- 
cent of  the  disabled),  11  percent  had  other  unearned  income,  and 
about  3  percent  had  earned  income.  Sixty-four  percent  of  the  case- 
load was  white;  28  percent  was  black.  Two-thirds  were  female. 
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TABLE  2.— SUPPLEMENTAL  SECURITY  INCOME  FOR  THE  AGED,  BLIND,  AND  DISABLED: 
NUMBER  OF  PERSONS  RECEIVING  FEDERALLY  ADMINISTERED  PAYMENTS,  BY  REASON 
FOR  ELIGIBILITY  AND  STATE,  OCTOBER  1981 

State  Total  Aged  Blind  Disabled 

Total 1    4,030,123  1,692,324  78,426  2,259,373 

Alabama  2  ,   130,712  71,424  1,928  57,360 

Alaska  2   3,119  1,162  56  1,901 

Arizona  2    29,058  10,863  575  17,620 

Arkansas  ,   75,044  39,910  1,472  33,662 

California   697,887  303,060  18,121  376,706 

Colorado  2   29,435  11,991  363  17,081 

Connecticut  2    23,368  6,952  387  16,029 

Delaware   6,953  2,367  152  4,434 

District  of  Columbia   15,059  4,071  207  10,781 

Florida   172,276  82,930  2,786  86,560 

Georgia   150,964  67,126  2,898  80,940 

Hawaii   10,023  4,750  163  5,110 

Idaho  2   7,438  2,390  115  4,933 

Illinois  2    122,048  33,306  1,873  86,869 

Indiana  2   41,001  13,611  1,136  26,254 

Iowa   25,075  9,961  1,028  14,086 

Kansas   19,925  7,231  302  12,392 

Kentucky  2   92,086  38,592  2,033  51,461 

Louisiania   131,517  59,815  2,140  69,562 

Maine   20,874  8,888  293  11,693 

Maryland   47,371  15,111  675  31,585 

Massachusetts   112,094  56,635  5,057  50,402 

Michigan   111,824  34,808  1,876  75,140 

Minnesota  2   30,823  11,802  633  18,388 

Mississippi   111,059  58,670  1,810  50,579 

Missouri2    81,034  36,232  1,323  43,479 

Montana   6,772  2,125  135  4,512 

Nebraska  2   13,312  4,880  228  8,204 

Nevada   6,710  3,420  458  2,832 

New  Hamphsire  2   5,291  1,878  126  3,287 

New  Jersey   85,262  31,254  1,149  52,859 

New  Mexico  2   24,950  9,921  454  14,575 

New  York   354,687  127,214  4,096  223,377 

North  Carolina  2   136,923  60,166  3,045  73,712 

North  Dakota  2    6,085  2,947  77  3,061 

Ohio   116,832  31,839  2,312  82,681 

Oklahoma  2   63,886  31,085  979  31,822 

Oregon  2    22,090  6,891  493  14,706 
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TABLE  2.— SUPPLEMENTAL  SECURITY  INCOME  FOR  THE  AGED,  BLIND,  AND  DISABLED: 
NUMBER  OF  PERSONS  RECEIVING  FEDERALLY  ADMINISTERED  PAYMENTS,  BY  REASON 
FOR  ELIGIBILITY  AND  STATE,  OCTOBER  1981— Continued 


State 

Total 

Aged 

Blind 

Disabled 

Pennsylavania  

158,632 

53,026 

3,158 

102,448 

Rhnrlp  Island 

14  794 

5  633 

206 

8  955 

South  Carolina 2 

82,171 

36,244 

1,880 

44,047 

South  Dakota 

7*801 

3^489 

'l43 

4'l69 

Tennpsspp 

127177 

56579 

1  977 

68621 

Texas  3   

25W95 

13W42 

4,215 

112,238 

Utah 2  

7,640 

2,253 

163 

5,224 

Vermont  

8,723 

3,378 

120 

5,225 

Virginia 2  

"7fl  A  A  0 

79,443 

oo  irn 

32,750 

1   A  AA 

1,400 

A  C  OOO 

45,293 

Washington  

43,923 

14,124 

567 

29,232 

West  Virginia 2  

40,234 

12,604 

646 

26,984 

Wisconsin  

60,975 

24,994 

943 

35,038 

Wyoming 2  

1,758 

690 

36 

1,032 

Other  areas:  Northern  Mariana  Is- 

lands3  

589 

339 

18 

232 

1  Includes  persons  with  Federal  SSI  payments  and/or  federally  administered  State  supplementation,  unless 
otherwise  indicated. 

2  Data  for  Federal  SSI  payments  only.  State  has  State-administered  supplementation. 

3  Data  for  Federal  SSI  payments  only.  State  supplementary  payments  not  made. 

Source:  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services. 
TABLE  3— SUPPLEMENTAL  SECURITY  INCOME  FOR  THE  AGED,  BLIND,  AND  DISABLED: 

NUMBER  OF  PERSONS  INITIALLY  AWARDED  FEDERALLY  ADMINISTERED  PAYMENTS,  BY 
REASON  FOR  ELIGIBILITY,  1974-81 

Period  Total  Aged  Blind  Disabled 

1974 1    890,768  498,555  5,206  387,007 

1975   702,147  259,823  5,834  436,490 

1976   542,355  171,798  4,735  365,822 

1977   557,570  189,750  5,753  362,067 

1978   532,447  177,224  6,375  348,848 

1979   483,993  159,927  6,476  317,590 

1980   496,137  169,862  7,576  318,699 

1980: 

August   40,696  14,136  614  25,946 

September   41,118  14,712  617  25,789 

October   45,049  15,028  736  29,285 

November   36,771  11,091  692  24,988 

December   34,836  9,757  662  24,417 

1981: 

January2   —  —  —  — 
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TABLE  3— SUPPLEMENTAL  SECURITY  INCOME  FOR  THE  AGED,  BLIND,  AND  DISABLED: 
NUMBER  OF  PERSONS  INITIALLY  AWARDED  FEDERALLY  ADMINISTERED  PAYMENTS,  BY 
REASON  FOR  ELIGIBILITY,  1974-81— Continued 

Period                         Total  Aged  Blind  Disabled 

February                                33,908  10,716  542  22,650 

March                                   34,588  10,466  549  23,573 

April                                    41,286  11,837  748  28,701 

May                                    25,365  6,448  425  18,492 

June                                    33,219  9,927  578  22,714 

July                                     33,266  9,625  572  23,069 

August                                  28,211  7,904  501  19,806 

1  Reflects  data  for  May-December. 

2  Data  not  available. 

Source:  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services. 

TABLE  4— MAXIMUM  POTENTIAL  SSI  AND  FOOD  STAMP  BENEFITS:1  JANUARY  1982,  AGED 
INDIVIDUAL  LIVING  INDEPENDENTLY 

Maximum  Food  stamp  Combined  benefits 
 SSI  benefit2  benefit3  Month|y  Annua, 

Alabama                                 $264.70  $53  $317.70  $3,812 

Alaska                                   4  525.70  56  518.70  6,980 

Arizona                                   264.70  53  317.70  3,812 

Arkansas                                  264.70  53  317.70  3,812 

California                                5  439.00  60  439.00  5,268 

Colorado                                 7  325.70  34  359.70  4,316 

Connecticut                               8  424.90  10  434.90  5,219 

Delaware                                  264.70  53  317.70  3,812 

District  of  Columbia                         279.70  48  327.70  3,932 

Florida  .....     264.70  53  317.70  3,812 

Georgia                                   264.70  53  317.70  3,812 

Hawaii                                    279.90  95  374.90  4,499 

Idaho                                     339.00  30  369.00  4,428 

Illinois                                   9  364.70  22  381.70  4,640 

Indiana                                    264.70  53  317.70  3,812 

Iowa                                    lo264.70  53  317.70  3,812 

Kansas                                    264.70  53  317.70  3,812 

Kentucky                                  264.70  53  317.70  3,812 

Louisiana                                  264.70  53  317.70  3,812 

Maine                                     274.70  50  324.70  3,891 

Maryland                                   264.70  53  317.70  3,812 

Massachusetts                           "401.92  11  412.92  4,955 

Michigan                                  289.00  45  334.00  4,008 

Minnesota                                 299.00  42  341.00  4,092 

Mississippi                                 264.70  53  317.70  3,812 


89-843   0-  82  13 
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TABLE  4— MAXIMUM  POTENTIAL  SSI  AND  FOOD  STAMP  BENEFITS:1  JANUARY  1982,  AGED 
INDIVIDUAL  LIVING  INDEPENDENTLY— Continued 


Maximum     Food  stamp 
SSI  benefit2  benefit3 

Combined  benefits 
Monthly  Annual 

Missouri  

264.70 

53 

317.70 

3,812 

Montana  ,  

9fiA  7fl 

53 

JO 

317  7fi 
01/. /U 

3  819 

Nebraska  

358.00 

25 

383.00 

4,596 

Nevada  

12311.40 

39 

350.40 

4,205 

New  Hampshire  

289.00 

45 

334.00 

4,008 

&9            1                   /  r*    L                   1  Art  A  V 

New  Jersey  (February  1982)  

13  289.70 

49 

338.70 

4,064 

New  Mexico  

9fiA  7fl 

00 

317  7fl 
01/. /U 

3  819 

New  York  

327.91 

33 

360.91 

4,331 

North  Carolina  

264.70 

53 

317.70 

3,812 

North  Dakota  

264.70 

53 

317.70 

3,812 

Ohio  

264.70 

53 

317.00 

3,812 

Oklahoma  

3A3  7fl 

9Q 

379  70 

0/4. /U 

A  A79 

Oregon  

14  276.70 

49 

325.70 

3,908 

Pennsylvania  

297.10 

43 

340.10 

4,081 

Rhode  Island  

311.46 

39 

350.46 

4,206 

South  Carolina  

264.70 

53 

317.70 

3,812 

South  Dakota  

15  07Q  10 

40 

39Q  10 
043. /U 

3  Q39 

Tennessee  

264.70 

53 

317.70 

3,812 

Texas  

D£A  10 

R3 

DO 

317  70 
01/. /U 

3  819 

0,014 

Utah  

274.70 

50 

324.70 

3,896 

Vermont  

308.60 

39 

347.60 

4,171 

Virgina  

264.70 

53 

317.70 

3,812 

Washington  

16  303.00 

41 

344.00 

4,128 

West  Virginia  

264.70 

53 

317.70 

3,812 

Wisconsin  

17  364.40 

60 

364.40 

4,373 

Wyoming  

15  284.70 

47 

331.70 

3,980 

Northern  Marianas  

264.70 

53 

317.70 

3,812 

1  In  most  States  these  maximums  apply  also  to  blind  or  disabled  SSI  recipients  who  are  living  in  their  own 
households;  but  some  States  provide  different  benefit  schedules  for  each  category.  Available  data  on  these 
variations  are  shown  in  following  footnotes. 

2  Maximum  amounts  payable  to  an  aged  SSI  recipient  in  combined  Federal  and  State  supplementary 
payments.  The  Federal  floor  benefit  for  the  year  July  1,  1981  through  June  30,  1982  is  $264.70. 

3  For  one-person  households,  maximum  food  stamp  benefits  from  January  1981  through  Sept.  1982  are  $70 
in  the  48  contiguous  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  $108  in  Alaska,  and  $95  in  Hawaii.  For  the  48 
contiguous  States  and  D.C.,  the  calculation  of  benefits  assumes:  (1)  a  "standard"  deduction  of  $85  per  month, 
(2)  an  "excess  shelter  expense"  deduction  of  $115  per  month  (the  maximum  allowable  for  nonelderiy, 
nondisabled  households);  and  (3)  an  "excess  medical"  deduction  of  $6  monthly  (estimated  from  1978  medical 
expense  information).  For  Alaska  and  Hawaii,  higher  deduction  levels  were  used,  as  provided  by  law  ($345  and 
$285  respectively,  for  combined  standard  and  excess  shelter  allowance). 

4  Less  if  shelter  costs  less  than  $35  monthly. 
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5  Higher  if  blind  ($492). 

6  SSI  recipients  in  California  and  Wisconsin  are  ineligible  for  food  stamps.  These  States  provide  increased  cash 
aid  in  lieu  of  stamps. 

7  Less  if  blind  or  disabled  ($278  for  each). 

8  Estimated  maximum  paid  for  aged  individual  with  average  shelter  cost  of  $200  monthly.  Higher  if  shelter 
costs  are  higher  or  special  need  exist.  State  decides  benefits  on  case-by-case  basis.  Estimate  provided  by  State 
official. 

9  Estimated  maximum  paid  for  aged  individual  with  average  shelter  cost.  State  decides  benefits  on  case-by- 
case  basis.  Estimate  provided  by  State  official. 

10  Higher  if  blind  ($286.70). 

1 1  Higher  if  blind  ($422.84);  lower  if  disabled  ($387.49).  Massachusetts  raised  supplementary  benefit  levels 
on  Nov.  1,  1981,  retroactive  to  July  1981. 

12  Higher  if  blind  ($384.30). 

13  Effective  Feb.  1,  1982,  New  Jersey  reduced  SSI  supplements  for  those  living  independently  because  of  a 
court  order  regarding  distribution  of  a  special  energy  allowance  among  classes  of  recipients.  Benefits  shown 
include  $12.50  per  case  for  energy  aid,  disregarded  by  the  food  stamp  program. 

14 Higher  if  blind  ($301.70). 

15  State  supplement  paid  only  if  recipient  has  no  income  other  than  Federal  SSI  payment. 

16  Sum  paid  in  King,  Pierce,  Kitsay,  Snohomish,  and  Thurston  Counties.  Elsewhere  the  maximum  benefit  is 
$282.55. 

17  These  levels  took  effect  November  1;  Wisconsin  paid  lower  amounts  in  July-October  1981. 
Source:  Congressional  Research  Service. 


TABLE  5— MAXIMUM  POTENTIAL  SSI  AND  FOOD  STAMP  BENEFITS: 1  JANUARY  1982,  AGED 
COUPLE  LIVING  INDEPENDENTLY 


Maximum  ^1 

ITIOAI 1 1 IUI 1 1  Owl 

Fiwl  tfamn 

Combined  benefits 

benefit 2 

benefit 3 

Monthly 

Annual 

Alabama  

  $397 

$71 

$468 

$5,616 

Alaska  

  4  773 

70 

843 

10,116 

Arizona  

  397 

71 

468 

5,616 

Arkansas  

  397 

71 

468 

5,616 

California  

  5  815 

60 

815 

9,780 

Colorado  

  7  652 

0 

652 

7,824 

Connecticut  

  8  636.20 

10 

646.20 

7,754 

Delaware..  

  397 

71 

468 

5,616 

District  of  Columbia  

  427 

62 

489 

5,868 

Florida  

  397 

71 

468 

5,616 

Georgia  

  397 

71 

468 

5,616 

Hawaii  

  421.20 

136 

557.10 

6,685 

Idaho  

  464 

51 

515 

6,180 

Illinois  

  9  497 

41 

538 

6,456 

Indiana  

  397 

71 

468 

5,616 

Iowa  

  10  397 

71 

468 

5,616 

Kansas   

  397 

71 

468 

5,616 

Kentucky  

  397 

71 

468 

5,616 

Louisiana  

  397 

71 

468 

5,616 

Maine  

  412 

66 

478 

5,736 

Maryland  

  397 

71 

468 

5,616 

Massachusetts  

  11  611.32 

10 

621.32 

7.456 

Michigan  

  433.40 

60 

493.40 

5,801 
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TABLE  5— MAXIMUM  POTENTIAL  SSI  AND  FOOD  STAMP  BENEFITS: 1  JANUARY  1982,  AGED 
COUPLE  LIVING  INDEPENDENTLY— Continued 


Maximum  SSI 
benefit 2 


Food  stamp 
benefit 3 


Combined  benefits 


Monthly 


Annual 


Minnesota                                 441  58  499  5,988 

Mississippi                                 397  71  468  5,616 

Missouri                                   397  71  468  5,616 

Montana                                   397  71  468  5,616 

Nebraska                                 534  30  564  6,768 

Nevada   12  486.86  44  530.86  6,370 

New  Hampshire                            413  66  479  5,748 

New  Jersey  (February  1982)   13  416  69  485  5,820 

New  Mexico                                397  71  468  5,616 

New  York                                  476.48  47  523.48  6,282 

North  Carolina                             397  71  468  5,616 

North  Dakota                              397  71  468  5,616 

Ohio                                      397  71  468  5,616 

Oklahoma                                 555  24  579  6,948 

Oregon   14  407  68  475  5,700 

Pennsylvania                              445.70  56  501.70  6,020 

Rhode  Island                              485.25  44  529.25  6,351 

South  Carolina                             397  71  468  5,616 

South  Dakota   15  412  66  478  5,736 

Tennessee                                 397  71  468  5,616 

Texas                                     397  71  468  5,616 

Utah                                      417  65  482  5,784 

Vermont   16  478.40  46  524.40  6,293 

Virginia                                   397  71  468  5,616 

Washington   17  433.30  60  493.30  5,920 

West  Virginia                              397  71  468  5,616 

Wisconsin   18  558  60  588  7,056 

Wyoming   15  437  59  496  5,952 

Northern  Marianas                          397  71  468  5,616 


1  In  most  States  these  maximums  apply  also  to  blind  or  disabled  SSI  recipients  who  are  living  in  their  own 
households;  but  some  States  provide  different  benefit  schedules  for  each  category.  Available  data  on  these 
variations  are  shown  in  following  footnotes. 

2  Maximum  amounts  payable  to  an  aged  SSI  recipient  in  combined  Federal  and  State  supplementary 
payments.  The  Federal  floor  benefit  for  the  year  July  1,  1981  through  June  30,  1982  is  $397  per  couple. 

3  For  2-person  households,  maximum  food  stamp  benefits  from  January  1981  through  September  1982  are 
$128  in  the  48  contiguous  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  $197  in  Alaska,  and  $175  in  Hawaii. 

For  the  48  contiguous  States  and  D.C,  the  calculation  of  benefits  assumes:  (1)  a  "standard"  deduction  of 
$85  per  month,  (2)  an  "excess  shelter  expense"  deduction  of  $115  per  month  (the  maximum  allowable  for 
nonelderly,  nondisabled  households);  and  (3)  an  "excess  medical  expense"  deduction  of  $6  monthly  (estimated 
from  1978  medical  expense  information).  For  Alaska  and  Hawaii,  higher  deduction  levels  were  used,  as  provided 
by  law  ($345  and  $285,  respectively,  for  combined  standard  and  excess  shelter  allowance.) 
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4  Less  if  shelter  costs  less  than  $35  monthly. 

5  Higher  if  blind  ($958). 

6  SSI  recipients  in  California,  and  Wisconsin  are  ineligible  for  food  stamps.  These  States  provide  increased 
cash  aid  in  lieu  of  stamps. 

7  Less  if  blind  or  disabled  ($556  each). 

8  Estimated  maximum  paid  for  aged  couple  with  average  shelter  cost  of  $200  monthly.  Higher  if  shelter  costs 
are  higher  or  special  need  exists.  State  decides  benefits  on  case-by-case  basis.  Estimate  provided  by  State 
official. 

9  Estimated  maximum  paid  for  aged  couple  with  average  shelter  cost.  State  decides  benefits  on  case-by-case 
basis.  Estimate  provided  by  State  official. 

10  Higher  if  blind  ($441). 

1 1  Higher  if  blind  ($845.68),  lower  if  disabled  ($589.66).  Massachusetts  raised  supplementary  benefit  levels 
on  Nov.  1,  1981,  retroactive  to  July  1981. 

12 Higher  if  blind  ($768.60). 

13  Effective  Feb.  1,  1982,  New  Jersey  reduced  SSI  supplements  for  those  living  independently  because  of  a 
court  order  regarding  distribution  of  a  special  energy  allowance  among  classes  of  recipients.  Benefits  shown 
include  $12.50  per  case  for  energy  aid,  disregarded  by  the  food  stamp  program. 

14  Higher  if  blind  ($438). 

15  State  supplement  paid  only  if  recipient  has  no  income  other  than  Federal  SSI  payment. 
16 Sum  paid  only  in  Chittenden  County  ($452.70  elsewhere). 

17  Sum  paid  in  King,  Pierce,  Kitsay,  Snohomish,  and  Thurston  Counties.  Elsewhere  the  maximum  benefit  is 
$403.35. 

18  This  level  took  effect  Nov.  1;  Wisconsin  paid  lower  amounts  in  July-Oct.  1981. 
Source:  Congressional  Research  Service. 

TABLE  6— STATE  DECISIONS  ON  ADMINISTRATION  OF  SUPPLEMENTS  AND  MEDICAID 
ELIGIBILITY,  OCTOBER  1981 1 

Administration  of  State  Medicaid  eligibility 

supplements   

Criteria  Determina- 


Mandatory         Optional  w  tions  by 


Alabama  State  State  Title  XVI   SSA. 

Alaska  do  do  do   State. 

Arizona  do  do         (2)   (2) 

Arkansas  Federal  None  Title  XVI   SSA. 

California  do  Federal  do   SSA. 

Colorado  State  State  do   SSA. 

Connecticut  do..  do  January  1972   State. 

Delaware  Federal  Federal  Title  XVI   SSA. 

District  of  Columbia  do  do  do   SSA. 

Florida  do  State  do   SSA. 

Georgia  do  None  do   SSA. 

Hawaii  do  Federal  January  1972   State. 

Idaho  State  State  Title  XVI   Do. 

Illinois  do  do  January  1972   Do. 

Indiana  do  do  do   Do. 

Iowa  Federal  Federal        Title  XVI   SSA. 

Kansas  do  None  do   State. 

Kentucky  State  State  do   SSA. 

Louisiana  Federal  None  do   SSA. 

Maine  do  Federal  do   SSA. 
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TABLE  6  — STATE  DECISIONS  ON  ADMINISTRATION  OF  SUPPLEMENTS  AND  MEDICAID 
ELIGIBILITY,  OCTOBER  1981  ^— Continued 

Administration  of  State  Medicaid  eligibility 

supplements 


—         rvitpria  Determina- 
Mandatory         Optional  UITeria  tions  by 


Maryland  do  State  do   SSA. 

Massachusetts  do  Federal  do   SSA. 

Michigan  do  do  do   SSA. 

Minnesota  State  State  January  1972   State. 

Mississippi  Federal  None  do   SSA. 

Missouri  State  State  January  1972   State. 

Montana  Federal  Federal  Title  XVI   SSA. 

Nebraska...  State  State  January  1972   State. 

Nevada  Federal  Federal  Title  XVI   Do. 

New  Hampshire  State  State  January  1972   Do. 

New  Jersey  Federal  Federal  Title  XVI   SSA. 

New  Mexico  State  State  do   SSA. 

New  York  Federal  Federal  January  1972   State. 

North  Carolina  State  State  do   Do. 

North  Dakota  do  do  do   Do. 

Ohio  Federal  None  do   Do. 

Oklahoma  State  State  do   Do. 

Oregon  do  do  Title  XVI   Do. 

Pennsylvania  Federal  Federal  do   SSA. 

Rhode  Island  do  do  do   SSA. 

South  Carolina  State  State  do   SSA. 

South  Dakota  Federal  do  do   SSA. 

Tennessee  do  None  do   SSA. 

Texas  None  do  do   SSA. 

Utah  State....  State  January  1972   State. 

Vermont  Federal  Federal  Title  XVI   SSA. 

Virginia  State  State  January  1972   State. 

Washington  Federal  Federal  Title  XVI   SSA. 

West  Virginia  None  None  do   SSA. 

Wisconsin  Federal  Federal  do   SSA. 

Wyoming  State  State  do   SSA. 

1  Under  the  supplemental  security  income  (SSI)  program  States  are  allowed  certain  options.  The  table  above 
shows  State  elections  with  respect  to  (1)  whether  the  State  or  the  Federal  Government  administers  the  State 
mandatory  supplement  program;  (2)  whether  the  State  has  an  optional  supplement  program  and  who 
administers  that  program;  (3)  whether  the  criteria  used  in  determining  eligibility  of  SSI  recipients  for  medicaid 
are  the  SSI  eligibility  criteria  or  the  medicaid  eligibility  criteria  in  effect  in  January  1972;  and  (4)  whether  the 
State  or  the  Social  Security  Administration  makes  the  medicaid  eligibility  determination. 

2  No  medicaid  program. 

Source:  Information  provided  by  the  Social  Security  Administration  table  compiled  by  the  Congressional 
Research  Service. 
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TABLE  7— SUPPLEMENTAL  SECURITY  INCOME  FOR  THE  AGED,  BLIND,  AND  DISABLED: 
AMOUNT  OF  TOTAL  PAYMENTS,  FEDERAL  SSI  PAYMENTS,  AND  STATE  SUPPLEMENTARY 
PAYMENTS,  1974-81 

[In  thousands  of  dollars] 

State  supplementation 


Period                   Total  Federal  SSI                   r^^,  State 

™  administered 

1974   5,245,719  3,833,161  1,412,558  1,263,652  148,906 

1975   5,878,224  4,313,538  1,564,686  1,402,534  162,152 

1976   6,065,842  4,512,061  1,553,781  1,388,154  165,627 

1977   6,306,041  4,703,292  1,602,749  1,430,794  171,955 

1978..   6,551,682  4,880,691  1,670,991  1,490,947  180,044 

1979   7,075,408  5,279,181  1,796,227  1,589,544  206,683 

1980   7,940,650  5,866,354  2,074,296  1,848,286  226,010 

1980: 

October   720,937  533,266  187,671  168,953  18,718 

November   715,540  528,521  187,019  167,624  19,395 

December   714,793  527,884  186,909  167,054  19,855 

1981: 

January   705,437  529,247  176,190  156,213  19,977 

February   700,593  525,779  174,814  154,751  20,063 

March   701,576  526,730  174,846  154,805  20,041 

April   711,176  535,082  176,094  156,451  19,643 

May   700,865  523,737  177,128  157,436  19,692 

June   701,474  526,889  174,585  155,117  19,468 

July   760,951  583,919  177,032  157,777  19,255 

August   752,297  577,422  174,875  155,615  2  19,260 

September   755,443  580,048  175,395  156,195  3  19,200 

October   763,002  579,069  183,933  164,633  3  19,300 

1  Optional  supplementation  data  for  North  Dakota  not  available  by  month  but  included  in  annual  payment 
amounts. 

2  Revised. 

3  Partly  estimated. 

Source:  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services. 

TABLE  8— SUPPLEMENTAL  SECURITY  INCOME:  TOTAL  PAYMENTS,  FEDERAL  SSI  PAY- 
MENTS, AND  FEDERALLY  ADMINISTERED  STATE  SUPPLEMENTARY  PAYMENTS,  BY  STATE, 
FISCAL  YEAR  1981 

[In  thousands  of  dollars] 

State 

State  Total         Federal  SSI 1  supplementa- 

tion2 

Total 3   8,259,719     6,398,955  1,860,764 

Alabama   210,475  210,475   

Alaska   6,063  6,063   
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TABLE  8— SUPPLEMENTAL  SECURITY  INCOME:  TOTAL  PAYMENTS,  FEDERAL  SSI  PAY- 
MENTS, AND  FEDERALLY  ADMINISTERED  STATE  SUPPLEMENTARY  PAYMENTS,  BY  STATE, 

FISCAL  YEAR  1981 — Continued 

[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


State 

State  Total         Federal  SSI 1  supplementa- 

tion2 


Arizona   57,511  57,511   

Arkansas   114,387  114,323  64 

California   2,056,682  801,495  1,255,187 

Colorado   50,160  50,160   

Connecticut   42,784  42,784   

Delaware...   11,994  11,548  446 

District  of  Columbia   33,516  29,537  3,979 

Florida   328,300  328,300   

Georgia   252,721  252,642  79 

Hawaii   21,513  17,187  4,326 

Idaho   12,357  12,357   

Illinois   227,599  227,599   

Indiana  ,   65,979  65,979   

Iowa   37,101  36,134  967 

Kansas   30,201  30,130  71 

Kentucky   165,551  165,551   

Louisiana   236,774  236,625  149 

Maine   30,654  26,171  4,483 

Maryland   89,421  89,229  192 

Massachusetts   244,778  129,149  115,629 

Michigan   247,160  183,171  63,989 

Minnesota   44,845  44,845   

Mississippi   184,542  184,483  59 

Missouri   137,896  137,896   

Montana   11,766  11,073  693 

Nebraska   20,914  20,914   

Nevada   12,171  9,578  2,593 

New  Hampshire   8,704  8,704   

New  Jersey   170,690  144,032  26,658 

New  Mexico   45,140        45,140  ...  

New  York   839,795  615,211  224,584 

North  Carolina   227,863  227,863   

North  Dakota   9,316  9,316  

Ohio   218,267  218,158  109 

Oklahoma   105,645  105,645   

Oregon   38,315  38,315   

Pennsylvania   327,833  269,974  57,859 

Rhode  Island   26,798  20,216  6,582 
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TABLE  8— SUPPLEMENTAL  SECURITY  INCOME:  TOTAL  PAYMENTS,  FEDERAL  SSI  PAY- 
MENTS, AND  FEDERALLY  ADMINISTERED  STATE  SUPPLEMENTARY  PAYMENTS,  BY  STATE, 
FISCAL  YEAR  1981 -Continued 

[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


State 

State  Total         Federal  SSI 1  supplementa- 

tion2 


South  Carolina   135,312  135,312   

South  Dakota   11,398  11,360  38 

Tennessee   215,765  215,765   

Texas   395,941  395,941   

Utah   12,593  12,593   

Vermont   16,777  11,938  4,839 

Virginia   131,870  131,870   

Washington   88,963  71,801  17,162 

West  Virginia   78,851  78,851  

Wisconsin   128,335  68,684  59,651 

Wyoming   2,774  2,774   

Northern  Mariana  Islands   1,425  1,425   


1  Federal  SSI  payments  of  $84,000  and  State  supplements  of  $6,000  not  reported  by  State. 

2  The  total  amount  of  State  payments  was  reduced  by  $71,000  to  reflect  returned  checks  and  overpayment 
refunds  in  some  States  where  an  amount  is  not  shown. 

3  Includes  $35,511,000  paid  to  Indochinese  refugees— $25,072,000  Federal  SSI  and  $10,439,000  State 
supplementation. 

Source:  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services. 

TABLE  9.— SUPPLEMENTAL  SECURITY  INCOME:  AMOUNT  OF  STATE-ADMINISTERED  STATE 
SUPPLEMENTATION,  BY  REASON  FOR  ELIGIBILITY  AND  STATE,  FISCAL  YEAR  1981 1 

[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


State  Total  Aged  Blind  Disabled 


Total   2  235,957  120,613  4,181  108,446 

Alabama   12,009  8,856  100  3,053 

Alaska   1,506  567  25  914 

Arizona   1,324  1,009  3  312 

Colorado   34,788  27,966  49  6,773 

Connecticut   22,154  8,347  109  13,698 

Florida   3,457  1,549  (3)  4 1,909 

Idaho   3,477  1,268  23  2,186 

Illinois   28,321  4,484  282  23,554 

Kentucky   11,328  6,285  91  4,953 

Maryland   2  665  (3)  (3)  (3) 
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TABLE  9— SUPPLEMENTAL  SECURITY  INCOME:  AMOUNT  OF  STATE-ADMINISTERED  STATE 
SUPPLEMENTATION,  BY  REASON  FOR  ELIGIBILITY  AND  STATE,  FISCAL  YEAR  1981 1— 
Continued 


[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


State 

Total 

Aged 

Blind 

Disabled 

Minnesota  

11,329 

2,557 

151 

8,621 

Missouri  

10,509 

7,300 

1,511 

1,697 

4  748 

1  286 

84 

3  378 

New  Hampshire  

5,482 

1,006 

184 

4,292 

New  Mexico  

2  236 

(3) 

(3) 

(3) 

North  Carolina  

24,427 

13,802 

681 

9,944 

North  Dakota  

2 1,146 

18 

(5) 

13 

Oklahoma  

41,898 

26,774 

368 

14,756 

Oregon   

6,124 

2,471 

422 

3,231 

South  Carolina  

2,258 

949 

23 

1,286 

South  Dakota  

499 

334 

4 

161 

Utah  

2  701 

(3) 

(3) 

(3) 

Virginia  

7,301 

3,704 

67 

3,530 

West  Virginia  

94 

37 

57 

Wyoming  

176 

44 

4 

128 

1  Excludes  data  for  Indiana  and  Iowa. 

2  Includes  $2,717,000  for  4  States  not  distributed  by  reason  for  eligibility:  $665,000  for  Maryland;  $236,000 
for  New  Mexico;  $1,115,000  for  North  Dakota;  and  $701,000  for  Utah. 

3  Data  not  available. 

4  Includes  data  for  the  blind. 
Hess  than  $500. 

Source:  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services. 


11.  SOCIAL  SERVICES 


Title  XX  Social  Services 
General 

In  addition  to  cash  benefit  programs  and  medical  assistance,  the 
Social  Security  Act  includes  provisions  in  title  XX  which  make 
Federal  funding  available  for  social  services.  Originally,  the  cost  of 
social  services  was  considered  a  part  of  the  administrative  costs  of 
operating  cash  public  assistance  programs,  but  subsequent  amend- 
ments provided  separate  recognition  of  social  services  programs,  ex- 
panded their  availability  to  persons  not  receiving  cash  assistance, 
permitted  funding  of  services  provided  by  other  than  the  welfare 
agency  itself  (including  services  by  nonpublic  agencies),  and  in- 
creased the  Federal  rate  of  matching  to  75  percent  (90  percent  in 
the  case  of  family  planning  services). 

Prior  to  fiscal  year  1973,  Federal  matching  for  social  services, 
like  Federal  matching  for  welfare  payments,  was  mandatory  and 
open-ended.  Every  dollar  a  State  spent  for  social  services  was 
matched  by  three  Federal  dollars.  In  1971  and  1972  particularly, 
States  made  use  of  these  provisions  to  increase  at  a  rapid  rate  the 
amount  of  Federal  money  going  into  social  services  programs. 

In  1972,  the  Congress  established  a  $2.5  billion  annual  ceiling  on 
the  amount  of  Federal  funding  for  social  services  programs  effec- 
tive for  fiscal  year  1973  and  subsequent  fiscal  years. 

In  1974,  Congress  substantially  revised  the  statutes  governing 
the  social  services  programs.  The  1974  legislation  transferred  the 
provisions  governing  social  services  programs  from  the  cash  public 
assistance  titles  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  a  new  separate  serv- 
ices title  (title  XX).  The  Federal  matching  percentage  for  services 
remained  at  75  percent  under  the  new  title  XX  program  and  the 
overall  ceiling  of  $2.5  billion  allocated  among  the  States  on  a  popu- 
lation basis  was  not  changed. 

Temporary  legislation  provided  an  additional  $200  million  for 
day  care  in  1977,  1978,  and  1979  with  no  Federal  matching  require- 
ment. The  ceiling  was  raised  to  $2.9  billion  (including  $200  million 
for  day  care)  for  1979. 

Legislation  in  1980  provided  the  following  funding  levels  for  title 
XX:  $2.7  billion  in  1980,  $2.9  billion  in  1981,  $3.0  billion  in  1982, 
$3.1  billion  in  1983,  $3.2  billion  in  1984,  and  $3.3  billion  in  1985  and 
years  thereafter  (plus  additional  amounts  for  training). 

The  Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1981  created  a  new 
social  services  block  grant  program  to  replace  the  prior  Federal- 
State  matching  program.  A  number  of  requirements  on  the  States, 
previously  a  part  of  the  title  XX  statute,  were  removed.  Funding 
levels  were  reduced.  The  program  remains  an  appropriated  entitle- 
ment, with  each  State  eligible  to  receive  its  share  of  a  national 
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total  of  $2.4  billion  in  1982,  $2.45  billion  in  1983,  $2.5  billion  in 
1984,  $2.6  billion  in  1985,  and  $2.7  billion  in  1986  and  years  there- 
after. 

Eligibility 

Eligibility  for  services  funded  by  title  XX  is  determined  by  the 
States.  Services  may  be  provided  to  individuals  and  families.  Feder- 
al law  sets  no  income  eligibility  requirements,  and  no  fee  require- 
ments. 

Services 

Benefits  are  in  the  form  of  services  aimed  at  the  following  five 
goals:  achieving  or  maintaining  economic  self-support  to  prevent, 
reduce,  or  eliminate  dependency;  achieving  or  maintaining  self-suf- 
ficiency, including  reduction  or  prevention  of  dependency;  prevent- 
ing or  remedying  neglect,  abuse,  or  exploitation  of  children  and 
adults  unable  to  protect  their  own  interests,  or  preserving,  rehabili- 
tating or  reuniting  families;  preventing  or  reducing  inappropriate 
institutional  care  by  providing  for  community-based  care,  home- 
based  care,  or  other  forms  of  less  intensive  care;  and  securing  refer- 
ral or  admission  for  institutional  care  when  other  forms  of  care  are 
not  appropriate,  or  providing  services  to  individuals  in  institutions. 

States  are  free  to  determine  which  services  they  wish  to  provide 
in  meeting  one  or  all  of  these  goals.  Table  1  shows  expenditures  by 
type  of  service  in  fiscal  year  1981. 

Financing 

Federal  funds  may  be  used  for  services,  administration  and  train- 
ing, with  no  requirement  for  State  matching.  Each  State  is  entitled 
to  receive  its  share  of  the  national  total,  based  on  State  population. 
The  territories  are  entitled  to  receive  allotments  for  each  year 
which  are  proportionate  to  their  share  of  $2.9  billion  in  funding  in 
1981.  (See  Table  2.) 

Administration 

At  the  Federal  level,  the  program  is  administered  by  the  Office 
of  Human  Development  Services  in  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services.  States  may  select  their  own  administering 
agency.  States  are  required,  prior  to  expenditure  of  Federal  pay- 
ments in  any  fiscal  year,  to  report  on  the  intended  use  of  the  pay- 
ments the  State  is  to  receive,  including  information  on  the  types  of 
activities  to  be  supported  and  the  categories  or  characteristics  of 
individuals  to  be  served.  At  least  every  2  years  States  must  publish 
and  make  available  reports  which  describe  how  the  funds  have 
been  expended.  Independent  audits  of  State  expenditures  are  re- 
quired at  least  every  two  years. 

Characteristics  of  Recipients 

Data  are  not  available  to  indicate  the  characteristics  of  recipi- 
ents receiving  funds  under  the  new  block  grant.  In  fiscal  year  1980, 
27  percent  of  primary  recipients  were  AFDC  recipients,  and  12  per- 
cent were  SSI  recipients.  An  additional  40  percent  met  other 
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income  criteria,  and  21  percent  received  services  without  regard  to 
income  limitations.  Table  3  shows  the  average  number  of  primary 
recipients  receiving  social  services  in  1981. 

TABLE  L— TITLE  XX  SERVICES  COSTS,  FISCAL  YEAR  1981 
[In  millions  of  dollars] 


Selected  services  Amount 


Day  care  children   886 

Homemaker/chore   580 

Education,  training,  and  employment   321 

Protective  services   370 

Foster  care— children  .   149 

Counseling  services   233 

Health  related   92 

Residential  care  and  treatment   259 

Family  planning   84 

Others   1,390 

Total  Federal,  State  and  local  —   4,364 

/Total  Federal  funding  ..Z.Z.Z.7....Z..  Z.  ....   2,916 


Source:  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services. 

TABLE  2— FUNDING  FOR  TITLE  XX  SOCIAL  SERVICES,  BY  STATE,  FISCAL  YEARS  1981  AND 

1982 


1981  actual 1  1982  estimate 2 


Total  ,.     $2,991,100,000  $2,400,000,000 

Alabama   44,304,356  40,962,220 

Alaska   5,467,501  4,212,053 

Arizona   32,278,606  28,620,903 

Arkansas   29,926,264  24,071,886 

California   302,677,233  249,237,734 

Colorado   36,229,761  30,421,556 

Connecticut   43,924,031  32,727,656 

Delaware   7,902,275  6,265,431 

District  of  Columbia   9,196,451  6,718,226 

Florida   116,594,814  102,563,502 

|1  Up.- 

Georgia   68,817,206  57,536,651 

Hawaii   12,032,869  10,161,579 

Idaho....   11,805,316  9,940,446 

;    Illinois   145,427,685  120,233,067 

Indiana   70,575,593  57,810,434 

Iowa   38,745,499  30,674,279 

Kansas   31,747,203  24,882,706 

Kentucky   42,764,256  38,550,819 
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TABLE  2 —FUNDING  FOR  TITLE  XX  SOCIAL  SERVICES,  BY  STATE,  FISCAL  YEARS  1981  AND 

1982— Continued 


iqqi  actual  1 

1J0£  vOlllllulC 

•  • 

CQ  a/io  0/19 

A  A  OCQ  CQO 

44,Zbo,bo7 

Maine  

15,115,193 

11,846,400 

Maryland  ,  

CC  OOQ  oqq 

A  A  OOC  OA  /I 

44,oyo,U44 

Massachusetts  

7Q  Q/10  01  7 

  /o,o4o,Ul/ 

CO  A  1  1  077 

bU,411,o// 

Michigan  

1  1  0  71  C  70/1 

  iiy,/lb,/U4 

07  /107  070 

ca  QQi  ooo 

AO  001  OCC 

Mississippi  

24,750,085 

26,546,467 

CC  QOC  GOO 

CI  77C  CC7 

jI,//d,do/ 

Montana  

1  1  091  /1QO 

  ll,UZl,4oo 

Q  0Q7  01  C 

Nebraska  

01  990  O/IQ 

1  C  COO  010 

7  QQO  090 

Q  A  1  0  C77 

New  Hampshire  

10,967,473 

9,698,253 

New  Jersey  

QQ  OCO  COQ 

77  C/IO  QOC 

New  Mexico  

i  c  a  1 1  m  i 
  lb,411,Uli 

1  0  CQO  1 1 A 

lo,boy,l/4 

New  York  

0/10  1  no  ICO 

1  QA  Q77  CC7 

North  Carolina  

7C  1  00  QOO 

C1  QCA  OOC 

North  Dakota  

9,051,887 

6,876,177 

Ohio  

118,655,924 

113,693,853 

Oklahoma  

39,092,745 

31,853,654 

Oregon   

  32,910,791 

0"7  70C  0/10 

27,725,842 

Pennsylvania  

1  O  A  OP7  f\~!  A 

  134,367,074 

1  o a  op  1  Am 

124,961,097 

Rhode  Island  

12,858,450 

9,972,037 

South  Carolina  

oi  ooo  ooo 

  37,980,962 

oo  o  a  o  4  m 

32,843,487 

South  Dakota  

a  ocn  r\oc\ 

  9,259,080 

7  OCC  7A0 

/,265,/92 

Tennessee  

co  1  on  a  ci 

  53,139,451 

AO  O/IO  OA  A 

48,343,844 

Texas  

1  n  poo  oop 

  177,623,236 

i  in  OOO  7  A  O 

149,822,742 

Utah  

17,994,039 

15,384,525 

Vermont  

c  occ  ceo 

  6,855,553 

c  oon  ooo 

5,380,898 

Virginia  

69,909,472 

56,294,095 

Washington  

51,363,627 

k  O  M  OA  4  r  o 

43,489,452 

West  Virginia  

25,935,163 

20,533,761 

lA/ie/"»onoin 

CO  /19C  1QQ 

AQ  C.AA  97Q 

Wyoming  

5,629,873 

4,959,693 

American  Samoa  

347,494 

Guam  

153,713 

413,793 

Puerto  Rico  

18,525,777 

12,413,793 

Trust  Territory  of  Pacific  Islands  

1,232,026 

Virgin  Islands  

Northern  Marianas  Islands 


514,347 


413,793 
82,759 
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TABLE  2— FUNDING  FOR  TITLE  XX  SOCIAL  SERVICES,  BY  STATE,  FISCAL  YEARS  1981  AND 

1982— Continued 


1981  actual 1  1982  estimate 2 


Subsequent  year  awards   101,377,992 


1  Includes  $2,716,100,000  for  title  XX  social  services,  $200,000,000  for  child  day  care,  and  $75,000,000  for 
State  and  local  training  activities. 

2  Block  grants  for  1982  and  1983  replaces  the  social  services,  child  day  care,  and  training  activities. 

Source:  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services. 

TABLE  3. — AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  PRIMARY  RECIPIENTS  RECEIVING  SERVICES  PER 
QUARTER,  FISCAL  YEAR  1981 


Selected  services 1  Number 


Day  care— children   496,000 

Homemaker/chore   403,000 

Education,  training,  and  employment   336,000 

Protective  services   560,000 

Foster  care— children   178,000 

Counseling  services   636,000 

Health  related   386,000 

Residential  care  and  treatment   109,000 

Family  planning   452,000 


1  Nonadditive:  Recipients  may  receive  more  than  1  service. 

Child  Welfare,  Foster  Care  and  Adoption  Assistance 
[Title  IV-B  and  E] 

A.  CHILD  WELFARE  SERVICES  (Title  IV-B) 

General 

Under  title  IV-B  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  grants  to  the  States 
are  authorized  for  the  purpose  of  providing  a  wide  range  of  child 
welfare  services.  Public  Law  96-272,  the  Adoption  Assistance  and 
Child  Welfare  Act  of  1980,  restructured  the  child  welfare  services 
program  to  place  greater  emphasis  on  services  designed  to  prevent 
or  remedy  the  need  for  long-term  foster  care.  Prior  to  the  adoption 
of  this  legislation,  States  primarily  used  Federal  funding  under  this 
program  to  fund  non-AFDC  foster  care  maintenance  payments. 
This  is  no  longer  a  permissible  use  for  any  new  appropriations 
under  this  program,  i.e.,  in  excess  of  $56.5  million. 

Eligibility 

The  Federal  statute  does  not  specify  any  eligibility  criteria  which 
the  States  must  follow  in  providing  services  to  children. 
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Description  of  Services 

States  are  authorized  to  provide  child  welfare  services  which 
have  the  following  purposes:  (a)  protecting  and  promoting  the  wel- 
fare of  all  children,  including  handicapped,  homeless,  dependent  or 
neglected  children;  (b)  preventing  or  remedying,  or  assisting  in  the 
solution  of  problems  which  may  result  in  the  neglect,  abuse,  exploi- 
tation, or  delinquency  of  children;  (c)  preventing  the  unnecessary 
separation  of  children  from  their  families  by  identifying  family 
problems,  assisting  families  in  resolving  their  problems,  and  pre- 
venting breakup  of  the  family  where  the  prevention  of  child  remov- 
al is  desirable  and  possible;  (d)  restoring  to  their  families  children 
who  have  been  removed,  by  the  provision  of  services  to  the  child 
and  the  families;  (e)  placing  children  in  suitable  adoptive  homes,  in 
cases  where  restoration  to  the  biological  family  is  not  possible  or 
appropriate;  and  (f)  assuring  adequate  care  of  children  away  from 
their  homes,  in  cases  where  the  child  cannot  be  returned  home  or 
cannot  be  placed  for  adoption. 

Title  IV-B  includes  incentives  for  States  to  develop  services  to 
protect  children  in  foster  care.  A  State  may  not  receive  any  funds 
in  excess  of  $141  million  unless  it  has:  (1)  conducted  an  inventory 
of  children  who  have  been  in  foster  care  for  over  6  months;  (2)  im- 
plemented a  statewide  information  system  for  children  in  foster 
care;  (3)  implemented  a  case  review  system  for  each  child  in  foster 
care,  which  includes  a  6  month  review  and  18  month  dispositional 
hearing  for  each  child;  and  (4)  implemented  a  services  program  de- 
signed to  assist  children,  where  possible,  to  return  to  their  homes. 

When  Federal  title  IV-B  appropriations  have  equaled  the  au- 
thorized maximum  of  $266  million  for  two  consecutive  years,  a 
State's  IV-B  funds  will  be  reduced,  beginning  with  the  succeeding 
fiscal  year,  to  the  share  of  $56  million  it  received  in  fiscal  year 
1979,  unless  and  until  it  has  implemented  the  protections  and  pro- 
cedures described  above  and,  in  addition,  implemented  a  program 
of  preplacement  preventive  services  designed  to  prevent  the  need 
for  removing  a  child  from  his  home. 

Financing 

The  authorized  funding  level  for  the  child  welfare  services  pro- 
gram is  $266  million.  The  program  received  an  appropriation  of 
$164  million  in  1981.  An  additional  $5  million  was  provided  for 
child  welfare  training.  The  1982  continuing  resolution  provided  a 
spending  level  of  $156  million  for  child  welfare  services,  and  $4 
million  for  child  welfare  training.  State  allocations  for  child  wel- 
fare services  reflect  State  per  capita  income  and  the  size  of  the  pop- 
ulation under  age  21.  States  must  provide  25  percent  in  matching 
funds.  Table  1  shows  State  awards  for  1981  and  1982. 

Administration 

The  child  welfare  services  program  is  administered  at  the  Feder- 
al level  by  the  Office  of  Human  Development  Services  in  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Services.  At  the  State  level,  the 
program  generally  must  be  administered  by  the  same  agency  which 
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administers  or  supervises  the  administration  of  the  title  XX  social 
services  program. 

B.  FOSTER  CARE  AND  ADOPTION  ASSISTANCE  (TITLE  IV-E) 

General 

The  Adoption  Assistance  and  Child  Welfare  Services  Act  of  1980 
involved  a  restructuring  of  Social  Security  Act  programs  for  the 
care  of  children  who  must  be  removed  from  their  homes.  In  partic- 
ular, prior  law  was  modified  to  lessen  the  emphasis  on  foster  care 
placement  and  to  encourage  efforts  to  find  permanent  homes  for 
children  either  by  making  it  possible  for  them  to  return  to  their 
own  families  or  by  placing  them  in  adoptive  homes.  The  new  foster 
care  and  adoption  assistance  program  is  embodied  in  title  IV-E  of 
the  Social  Security  Act. 

Eligibility 

Foster  care  maintenance  payments  may  be  made  only  on  behalf 
of  AFDC-eligible  children.  Adoption  subsidies  may  be  made  on 
behalf  of  AFDC-  or  SSI-eligible  children  if  they  have  special  needs 
which  have  discouraged  their  adoption. 

Benefits 

For  foster  care,  States  determine  need  and  benefit  levels.  In  De- 
cember 1980,  the  average  monthly  benefit  per  AFDC  foster  care 
child  was  $378,  and  benefit  amounts  varied  among  States  from  a 
low  of  $89  to  a  high  of  $791.  (See  Table  2.) 

For  adoption  assistance,  subsidies  are  determined  through  agree- 
ment between  prospective  adoptive  parents  and  the  State  agency. 
However,  the  subsidy  may  not  exceed  the  amount  which  would  be 
payable  on  behalf  of  the  child  in  a  foster  family  home. 

Children  receiving  foster  care  payments  and  adoption  assistance 
are  eligible  for  medicaid. 

The  law  provides  specific  protections  for  IV-E  children.  A  case 
plan  must  be  developed  for  each  child  which  includes  a  description 
of  the  child's  placement  and  its  appropriateness;  a  plan,  if  neces- 
sary, for  compliance  with  judicial  determination  requirements;  and 
a  plan  of  services  which  will  be  provided.  In  addition,  a  case  review 
is  required  at  least  every  6  months  by  a  court  of  competent  juris- 
diction or  an  administrative  review. 

Financing 

For  both  foster  care  and  adoption  assistance,  Federal  funding 
rates  vary  by  State  in  accordance  with  the  medicaid  matching  for- 
mula. The  range  is  50  percent  to  about  78  percent.  Nationally,  Fed- 
eral funds  pay  54  percent  of  the  costs. 

Before  fiscal  year  1981,  open-ended  Federal  matching  was  pro- 
vided for  foster  care  payments  under  the  AFDC  program  for  chil- 
dren who  met  certain  specified  conditions.  The  1980  legislation  set 
a  ceiling  on  Federal  foster  care  matching  funds  for  4  years  begin- 
ning with  fiscal  year  1981.  The  ceiling  is  contingent  upon  the  ap- 
propriation of  specified  additional  amounts  for  the  child  welfare 
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services  program.  The  ceiling  was  in  effect  in  1981,  but  will  not  be 
in  effect  in  1982.  Federal  funding  of  foster  care  maintenance  pay- 
ments is  available  for  children  placed  in  foster  care  homes,  in  non- 
profit private  child  care  institutions,  and  in  public  institutions 
serving  no  more  than  25  resident  children. 

The  estimated  level  of  spending  in  1981  for  foster  care  is  $349 
million,  with  an  additional  $5  million  spent  for  adoption  assistance. 
The  1982  continuing  resolution  provided  $300  million  for  foster 
care  and  $4  million  for  adoption  assistance.  It  is  estimated,  howev- 
er, that  additional  funding  would  be  needed  to  fully  meet  the 
amount  to  which  States  are  entitled  under  this  program.  Table  2 
shows  State  awards  for  foster  care  in  1981  and  1982. 

Administration 

At  the  State  level,  the  same  agency  which  administers  the  child 
welfare  services  program  must  also  administer  the  foster  care  and 
adoption  assistance  programs.  The  Federal  administering  agency  is 
the  office  of  Human  Development  Services  in  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services. 

Foster  Care  Caseload 

Data  for  December  1980  show  that  at  that  time  about  102,000 
children  were  receiving  federally  matched  foster  care  payments. 
More  than  one-third  were  in  California  (15,000)  and  New  York 
(20,000).  About  78  percent  were  in  foster  family  homes.  The  re- 
mainder were  in  institutions.  (See  Table  2.) 

TABLE  1. — TITLE  IV-B  CHILD  WELFARE  SERVICES:  ACTUAL  AND  ESTIMATED  AWARDS, 
FISCAL  YEARS  1981  AND  1982 


1981  actual1  1982  estimate2 


Total   $163,550,000  $156,326,000 

Alabama   2,936,403  3,277,136 

Alaska   253,306  259,315 

Arizona   2,015,438  2,003,836 

Arkansas   2,309,713  1,928,662 

California   11,447,146  12,939,528 

Colorado   2,258,114  1,907,129 

Connecticut   2,053,260  1,697,076 

Delaware   383,859  435,614 

District  of  Columbia   337,832  347,315 

Florida   4,919,166  5,741,337 

Georgia   3,828,462  4,368,286 

Hawaii   575,468  666,455 

Idaho   751,547  850,553 

Illinois   7,588,541  6,592,262 

Indiana   3,523,078  3,885,466 
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TABLE  1. — TITLE  IV-B  CHILD  WELFARE  SERVICES:  ACTUAL  AND  ESTIMATED  AWARDS, 
FISCAL  YEARS  1981  AND  1982 — Continued 


1981  actual1  1982  estimate2 


Iowa   2,457,660  2,002,044 

Kansas   1,826,781  1,552,323 

Kentucky   3,487,015  2,964,133 

Louisiana   3,253,543  3,571,754 

Maine   1,136,349  953,270 

Maryland   3,074,691  2,572,865 

Massachusetts  ....  3,698,908  3,549,172 

Michigan   7,422,853  5,914,879 

Minnesota   2,542,215  2,782,080 

Mississippi   2,265,637  2,481,913 

Missouri   4,138,647  3,433,225 

Montana   815,094  668,289 

Nebraska   1,382,056  1,145,725 

Nevada   493,478  468,774 

New  Hampshire   641,161  702,678 

New  Jersey   4,934,131  4,096,718 

New  Mexico   1,059,438  1,161,815 

New  York   12,412,005  10,437,088 

North  Carolina   4,004,097  4,563,247 

North  Dakota   666,545  555,319 

Ohio   7,679,747  7,212,115 

Oklahoma   2,624,187  2,167,535 

Oregon   2,031,978  1,688,976 

Pennsylvania   6,663,644  7,505,215 

Rhode  Island   781,603  669,401 

South  Carolina   3,159,548  2,693,940 

South  Dakota   753,687  625,445 

Tennessee   3,699,873  3,574,904 

Texas...,   8,873,318  10,083,039 

Utah   1,673,546  1,480,375 

Vermont   539,427  468,915 

Virginia   4,259,786  3,589,943 

Washington   2,885,397  2,480,506 

West  Virginia   1,806,230  1,549,323 

Wisconsin   3,014,651  3,345,169 

Wyoming   424,007  368,543 

American  Samoa   NA  NA 

Guam   226,438  223,563 

Puerto  Rico   5,258,464  3,847,108 

Trust  Territory  of  Pacific  Islands   NA  NA 
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TABLE  1. — TITLE  IV-B  CHILD  WELFARE  SERVICES:  ACTUAL  AND  ESTIMATED  AWARDS, 
FISCAL  YEARS  1981  AND  1982 — Continued 


1981  actual1 

1982  estimate2 

Virgin  Islands  

Northern  Mariana  Islands 

202,708 
98,124 

177,763 
96,941 

1  Includes  funds  reallotted  to  eligible  States. 

2  Assumes  all  States  meet  conditions  for  full  share  of  appropriation. 

Source:  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services. 

TABLE  2.-TITLE  IV-E/A  FOSTER  CARE  ACTUAL  AND  ESTIMATED  AWARDS,  FISCAL  YEARS 

1981  AND  1982 

1981  actual 

1982  estimate 1 

Total...  

$347,867,846 

$300,000,000 

Alabama  

Alaska  

Arizona  

Arkansas   

California  

1,810,769 
204,703 

1,128,458 
95o,o94 
45,059,027 

2,070,000 
240,000 
1,470,000 

C7A  f\f\f\ 

5/0,000 
49,110,000 

Colorado  

Connecticut  

Delaware  

District  of  Columbia  

Florida  

1,853,672 
1,755,366 
471,895 

r  A  A  ATA 

644,970 
1,680,162 

810,000 
1,410,000 
360,000 

AAA  AAA 

990,000 
1,650,000 

Georgia  

Guam  

Hawaii  

Idaho  

Illinois  

2,532,110 
NA 
20,298 
383,082 
5,059,550 

2,760,000 
NA 
30,000 
330,000 
4,800,000 

Indiana  

Iowa  

Kansas  

Kentucky  

Louisiana  

1,496,539 
1,434,963 
3,266,258 
2,538,035 
3,330,445 

1,050,000 
1,260,000 
3,900,000 
1,530,000 
3,960?000 

Maine  

Maryland  

Massachusetts  

Michigan  

Minnesota  

2,047,124 
3,458,017 
2,302,818 
17,597,473 
3,771,988 

2,250,000 
3,060,000 
NA 

22,890,000 
5,490,000 

Mississippi  

Missouri  

Montana  

Nebraska  

Nevada  

963,192 
3,110,768 
703,045 
928,498 
369,506 

990,000 
2,130,000 

780,000 
1,410,000 

450,000 
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TABLE  2.— TITLE  IV-E/A  FOSTER  CARE  ACTUAL  AND  ESTIMATED  AWARDS,  FISCAL  YEARS 
1981  AND  1982— Continued 


1981  actual  1982  estimate 1 


New  Hampshire   590,185  540,000 

New  Jersey   2,405,456  2,220,000 

New  Mexico   107,194  120,000 

New  York   161,318,420  119,130,000 

North  Carolina   1,970,884  1,890,000 

North  Dakota   564,046  750,000 

Ohio   4,077,753  4,110,000 

Oklahoma   982,621  1,380,000 

Oregon   6,706,314  4,320,000 

Pennsylvania   30,799,878  20,849,040 

Puerto  Rico   NA  NA 

Rhode  Island   125,000  600,000 

South  Carolina   1,413,881  630,000 

South  Dakota   506,962  810,000 

Tennessee   2,910,384  1,950,000 

Texas   5,149,659  5,580,000 

Utah   805,068  450,000 

Vermont   897,162  870,000 

Virgin  Islands   NA  NA 

Virginia   3,180,824  2,940,000 

Washington   3,894,558  2,700,000 

West  Virginia   964,022  1,050,000 

Wisconsin   7,552,886  9,360,000 

Wyoming   65,264  60,000 


1  Estimated  State's  share  of  funds  available  limited  to  $300,000,000. 
Source:  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services. 
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12.  LOW-INCOME  ENERGY  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAM  (LIEAP) 


Legislative  Objective 

The  Low-Income  Home  Energy  Assistance  Act  of  1981  (title 
XXVI  of  Public  Law  97-35,  the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act 
of  1981)  provides  100  percent  Federal  funds  to  States  so  that  they 
may  aid  needy  households  in  meeting  the  costs  of  home  energy. 
The  States  have  broad  latitude  in  designing  their  own  programs. 
Within  general  Federal  guidelines  States  set  actual  eligibility 
rules,  types  and  methods  of  assistance  and  benefit  levels. 

Eligibility 

The  act  permits  States  to  use  Federal  funds  to  provide  assistance 
to:  (a)  households  with  incomes  below  either  150  percent  of  the 
OMB  poverty  guidelines  or  60  percent  of  a  State's  median  income 
adjusted  for  family  size;  (b)  households  that  receive  cash  welfare 
payments  from  aid  to  families  with  dependent  children  (AFDC),  or 
supplemental  security  income  (SSI),  unless  such  SSI  benefits  are  re- 
duced on  grounds  that  the  recipient  resides  in  an  institution  receiv- 
ing medicaid  or  lives  in  the  household  of  another  and  receives  food 
and  shelter  from  him  or  is  a  child  recipient  of  benefits;  (c)  house- 
holds that  receive  certain  veterans  benefits  or  food  stamps. 

The  law  sets  only  maximum  income  ceilings;  States  may  choose 
lower  limits. 

The  OMB  poverty  guidelines  are  uniform  for  a  given  family  size 
in  the  48  contiguous  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  Guam,  Puerto 
Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Islands,  but  15  percent  higher  in  Hawaii  and 
25  percent  higher  in  Alaska.  For  use  in  the  fiscal  year  1982  pro- 
gram, 150  percent  of  State  median  income  for  a  4-person  family 
ranges  from  $10,603  (Mississippi)  to  $18,622  (Alaska).  For  a  4-person 
family,  150  percent  of  poverty  in  fiscal  year  1982  is  $12,765.  For  a 
4-person  family,  60  percent  of  the  State's  median  income  is  higher 
than  150  percent  of  the  OMB  poverty  guidelines  in  34  States  and 
the  District  of  Columbia.  Table  1  presents  the  median  income 
levels  in  effect  for  fiscal  year  1982. 

Benefits 

Three  basic  types  of  LIEAP  benefits  are  permitted;  (a)  assistance 
to  help  households  pay  for  the  costs  of  home  heating  or  cooling,  (b) 
low-cost  weatherization  of  eligible  household's  homes  (up  to  15  per- 
cent of  a  State's  allotment),  (c)  energy-related  emergency  assist- 
ance. The  exact  method  of  providing  each  of  these  types  of  benefits 
is  a  State  decision.  Assistance  for  home  heating  and  cooling  is  typi- 
cally either  in  cash  payments,  vendor  lines  of  credit  or  voucher. 
States  may  purchase  and/or  install  weatherization  materials.  The 
form  of  emergency  assistance  is  up  to  the  State  but  often  is  in-kind 
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aid  such  as  blankets  or  space  heaters.  There  is  no  Federal  limit  on 
the  value  of  a  household's  benefits. 

Financing 

Benefits  and  administrative  costs  are  100  percent  federally  fi- 
nanced. Up  to  10  percent  of  a  State's  allotment  may  be  transferred 
to  other  block  grants  (community  services,  social  services,  and  the 
several  health  block  grants)  or  10  percent  of  the  funds  from  these 
programs  may  be  transferred  into  LIEAP.  Up  to  25  percent  of  a 
State's  allotment  may  be  carried  over  into  fiscal  year  1983.  Funds 
not  carried  over  and  not  obligated  by  the  States  in  fiscal  year  1983 
can  be  reallocated  by  the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Services 
(HHS). 

In  fiscal  year  1982,  $1,875  billion  was  appropriated  for  LIEAP. 
The  funds  are  allocated  to  States  on  the  basis  of  their  share  of 
fiscal  year  1981  LIEAP  funds.  Allocation  in  fiscal  year  1981  was 
based  on  a  complex  formula  that  took  into  account  climate,  energy 
expenditures,  fiscal  year  1980  funding  level  and  low  income  popula- 
tion. Table  2  presents  the  fiscal  year  1981  and  1982  LIEAP  alloca- 
tions by  State. 

Administration 

LIEAP  funds  are  given  to  States  as  modified  block  grants.  States 
must  submit  a  plan  for  their  energy  assistance  program  to  HHS. 
However,  HHS  does  not  approve  or  disapprove  of  the  State  plan. 
States  must  assure  that  funds  will  be  used  in  accordance  with  the 
purposes  of  the  act  and  that  outreach  directed  at  the  aged  and  dis- 
abled will  be  conducted.  Consistent  with  efficient  administration  of 
the  program,  States  are  to  give  priority  in  aid  to  those  with  lowest 
incomes  and  highest  energy  costs  in  relation  to  income. 

TABLE  1.— LOW-INCOME  HOME  ENERGY  ASSISTANCE:  60  PERCENT  OF  STATES'  MEDIAN 
INCOME,  FISCAL  YEAR  1982 


4-person  2-person  1-person 
household       household  household 


Alabama   $11,168  $7,594  $5,807 

Alaska   18,622  12,663  9,683 

Arizona   13,800  9,384  7,176 

Arkansas   11,096  7,545  5,770 

California   15,065  10,244  7,834 

Colorado   15,137  10,293  7,871 

Connecticut   14,646  9,959  7,616 

Delaware   12,710  8,643  6,609 

District  of  Columbia   12,786  8,694  6,649 

Florida   12,454  8,469  6,476 

Georgia   12,947  8,804  6,473 

Hawaii  ,   14,749  1,029  7,669 

Idaho   12,257  8,335  6,374 
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TABLE  L— LOW-INCOME  HOME  ENERGY  ASSISTANCE:  60  PERCENT  OF  STATES'  MEDIAN 
INCOME,  FISCAL  YEAR  1982— Continued 


States 

4-person 

2-person 

l-person 

household 

household 

household 

Illinois  

  14,559 

9,900 

7,571 

Indiana  

  13,568 

9,227 

7,055 

Iowa  

11  rift 

  13,540 

A  OAT 

9,207 

7,041 

Kansas  :  

  13,709 

9,322 

7,129 

Kentucky   

1  1   A  OO 

  11,483 

~l  OAO 

7,808 

r  at  i 

5,971 

Louisiana  

i  o  i  nft 

  12,100 

O  ooo 

8,228 

P  ooo 

6,292 

Maine  

  10,844 

7,374 

5,638 

 i  i 

Maryland  

i/i  mo 

  14,812 

1  A  A"IO 

10,072 

~l  TOO 

7,702 

Massachusetts  

i  a  oto 

  14,272 

a  ~if\r 

9,705 

~l   A  O  1 

7,421 

Michigan  

1  Jt  ceo 

  14,653 

A  A  ,**  A 

9,9o4 

7,620 

Minnesota  

1  *  f  a  r 

  14,645 

9,959 

7,615 

Mississippi  

  10,603 

7,210 

5,514 

Missouri  

1  o  nr 

  12,776 

A  POO 

8,688 

A  A  *  j 

6,644 

Montana  

  12,031 

O  1  O  1 

8,181 

O  OTP 

6,256 

Nebraska  

  12,449 

8,466 

P  ilTO 

6,473 

Nevada  

  15,274 

1  A  OOP 

10,386 

1  AJft 

7,942 

New  Hampshire  

  13,401 

9,113 

6,969 

New  Jersey  

  14,676 

9,980 

7,632 

New  Mexico  

  12,619 

8,581 

6,562 

New  York  

  12,649 

O  AA1 

8,601 

P  CT7 

6,577 

North  Carolina  

  11,789 

O  A1  A 

8,016 

P  1  OA 

6,130 

North  Dakota  

  11,712 

7,964 

6,090 

Ohio  

13,517 

9,191 

7,029 

Oklahoma  

  12,511 

8,507 

6,506 

Oregon  

  14,419 

9,805 

7,498 

Pennsylvania  

  12,388 

9,104 

6,962 

Rhode  Island  

  12,982 

8,828 

6,751 

South  Carolina 

12  092 

8,223 

6,288 

South  Dakota  

  11,525 

7,837 

r  ooo 

5,993 

Tennessee  

  11,662 

7,930 

6,064 

Texas  

  14,050 

9,554 

7,306 

Utah  

  12,750 

8,670 

6,630 

Vermont  

  11,588 

7,880 

6,026 

Virginia  

  13,786 

9,374 

7,169 

Washington  

  14,646 

9,959 

7,616 

West  Virginia  

  11,326 

7,701 

5,890 

Wisconsin  

  14,111 

9,595 

7,338 

Wyoming  

  13,604 

9,251 

7,074 
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TABLE  2— FISCAL  YEARS  1981  AND  1982  ALLOCATIONS  TO  STATES  FOR  LOW  INCOME 

ENERGY  ASSISTANCE 

FIPS  1981  1  1982  2 

1.  Alabama   15,674  16,004 

2.  Alaska   7,505  7,667 

4.  Arizona   7,580  6,997 

5.  Arkansas   11,960  12,268 

6.  California   84,088  86,164 

8.  Colorado   29,319  30,072 

9.  Connecticut   38,247  39,230 

10.  Delaware   5,077  5,207 

11.  District  of  Columbia   5,940  6,093 

12.  Florida   25,921  25,434 

13.  Georgia   16,609  20,113 

15.  Hawaii   1,975  2,026 

16.  Idaho   11,436  11,639 

17.  Illinois   105,862  108,583 

18.  Indiana   47,931  49,163 

19.  Iowa   29,470  34,843 

20.  Kansas   15,600  15,973 

21.  Kentucky   24,943  25,584 

22.  Louisiana   16,024  16,402 

23.  Maine   27,512  25,164 

24.  Maryland   29,285  30,038 

25.  Massachusetts   82,707  78,455 

26.  Michigan   111,598  102,996 

27.  Minnesota   72,409  74,271 

28.  Mississippi   13,938  13,763 

29.  Missouri   37,885  43,372 

30.  Montana   13,414  11,107 

31.  Nebraska   13,799  17,210 

32.  Nevada   3,560  3,644 

33.  New  Hampshire   14,481  14,854 

34.  New  Jersey   71,025  72,717 

35.  New  Mexico   9,490  9,154 

36.  New  York   231,907  237,742 

37.  North  Carolina   34,561  35,450 

38.  North  Dakota   9,572  13,196 

39.  Ohio   93,651  96,058 

40.  Oklahoma   15,998  14,536 

41.  Oregon   22,723  23,307 

42.  Pennsylvania   124,569  127,771 

44.  Rhode  Island   12,594  12,917 

45.  South  Carolina   13,823  12,769 

46.  South  Dakota   11,835  10,439 

47.  Tennessee   25,267  25,917 

48.  Texas   41,261  42,322 

49.  Utah   13,624  13,536 

50.  Vermont   10,854  11,133 

51.  Virginia   39,019  36,590 

53.  Washington   34,377  37,579 
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TABLE  2— FISCAL  YEARS  1981  AND  1982  ALLOCATIONS  TO  STATES  FOR  LOW  INCOME 
ENERGY  ASSISTANCE— Continued 

HPS  1981  1  1982  2 

54.  West  Virginia   16,507  16,931 

55.  Wisconsin   61,679  66,854 

56.  Wyoming   3,561  5,595 

Total   1,856,849 

1  Fiscal  year  1981  figures  do  not  include  allotments  for  Territories  or  Indian  tribes  but  do  reflect  reallocation 
of  $56.4  million  made  on  Aug.  28,  1981.  Fiscal  year  1981  figures  include  both  HHS  and  CSA  program 
components. 

2  Fiscal  year  1982  allotments  reflect  both  $1,752  biliion  appropriation  contained  in  3d  continuing  resolution 
and  $123  million  urgent  supplemental  appropriation. 


13.  BLACK  LUNG  DISABILITY  TRUST  FUND 


Summary 

Under  the  terms  of  the  Black  Lung  Benefits  Revenue  Act  of  1977 
(P.L.  95-227),  the  Black  Lung  Benefits  Reform  Act  of  1977  (P.L.  95- 
239),  and  the  Black  Lung  Benefits  Revenue  Act  of  1981  (P.L.  97- 
119), 1  the  Black  Lung  Disability  Trust  Fund  is  charged  with  paying 
the  cost  of  cash  and  medical  benefits  for  coal  mine  workers  (or 
their  survivors)  who  have  been  determined  totally  disabled  by  coal 
miners'  pneumoconiosis  (black  lung  disease).  The  trust  fund  is  re- 
sponsible for  paying  these  benefits  for: 

Approved  claims  filed  after  July  1,  1973  (December  31,  1973  in 
the  case  of  survivors),  so-called  "part  C"  claims; 

if  no  1  'responsible  coal  operator"  has  been  identified; 

if  the  operator  is  in  default;  and 

in  all  cases  where  the  coal  mine  worker's  last  coal  mine  employ- 
ment was  before  January  1970. 2 

The  trust  fund  is  also  responsible  for  administrative  costs  associ- 
ated with  claims  approval. 

Eligibility 

Beneficiaries  must  be  totally  disabled  due  to  black  lung  disease 
(chronic  dust  disease  of  the  lung  arising  out  of  employment  in  or 
around  coal  mines).  For  these  purposes,  total  disability  is  defined 
as  inability  to  do  work  using  skills  comparable  to  mine  work  previ- 
ously performed.  Survivors  are  eligible  for  benefits  if  the  coal  mine 
worker  is  determined  to  have  been  totally  disabled  at  death.  Medi- 
cal standards,  promulgated  by  the  Labor  Department,  and  a  set  of 
"presumptions"  are  used  in  determining  eligibility.  In  effect,  the 
use  of  "presumptions"  allows  for  a  determination  of  total  disability, 
in  some  cases,  in  the  absence  of  a  judgment  based  on  generally  ac- 
cepted medical  standards,  by  permitting  the  number  of  years  of 
coal  mine  employment  and  legislatively  established  types  of  medi- 
cal or  other  evidence  to  establish  eligibility. 

The  Black  Lung  Benefits  Revenue  Act  of  1981  reduced  the  avail- 
ability of  "presumptions"  in  establishing  eligibility  for  benefits, 
eliminated  some  benefits  for  survivors,  and  reduced  benefits  in  cer- 
tain cases  where  there  are  outside  earnings.  The  act  also  ended  cer- 
tain restrictions  on  rereading  X-rays  in  making  determinations  of 


1  The  Black  Lung  Benefits  Revenue  Act  of  1977  established  the  trust  fund  and  an  excise  tax 
on  coal  to  finance  it.  The  Black  Lung  Benefits  Reform  Act  amended  title  IV  of  the  Federal  Coal 
Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act  as  to  eligibility  for  benefits,  and  the  Black  Lung  Benefits  Revenue 
Act  of  1981  modified  the  excise  tax  and  certain  of  the  rules  governing  benefit  payments  in  order 
to  eliminate  deficits  in  the  trust  fund  and  reduce  the  need  for  appropriated  funds. 

2  Other  claims,  so-called  "part  B"  claims,  are  paid  out  of  general  revenues,  through  the  Social 
Security  Administration. 
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eligibility,  and  limited  the  use  of  affidavits  in  making  such  deter- 
minations. 

Benefits 

Monthly  cash  benefits  are  legislatively  set  at  between  37.5  and 
75  percent  of  the  Federal  GS-2  salary  level;  this  is  equal  to  be- 
tween 50  and  100  percent  of  the  cash  benefit  available  to  a  totally 
disabled  GS-2  Federal  worker.  The  basic  37.5  percent  rate  applies 
to  miners  or  survivors  with  no  dependents;  the  maximum  75  per- 
cent rate  applies  to  miners  or  survivors  with  3  or  more  dependents. 
Benefits  are  reduced  by  any  payments  received  through  another 
workers'  compensation  law  for  the  same  disability.  In  fiscal  1982, 
the  basic  monthly  benefit  is  $293  and  the  maximum  is  $586.  Aver- 
age cash  benefits  are  estimated  at  approximately  $370  per  month, 
excluding  retroactive  lump-sum  payments.  In  addition  to  cash 
benefits,  medical  benefits  are  also  available  for  the  cost  of  treat- 
ment or  medication  for  black  lung  disease  or  directly  associated  ill- 
nesses. 

Financing 

The  Black  Lung  Disability  Trust  Fund  is  financed  through  an 
excise  tax  on  mined  bituminous  and  anthracite  coal,  along  with 
certain  reimbursements  from  and  penalties  on  mine  operators.  The 
basic  tax  rates  imposed  to  finance  the  trust  fund  are  50  cents  per 
ton  of  coal  from  underground  mines  and  25  cents  per  ton  of  coal 
from  surface  mines;  as  a  limitation,  the  tax  cannot  exceed  2  per- 
cent of  the  price  at  which  the  coal  is  sold  by  the  producer.  Under 
the  Black  Lung  Benefits  Revenue  Act  of  1981,  these  tax  rates  are 
doubled  until  1995  or  until  the  debt  in  the  trust  fund  is  retired, 
whichever  is  sooner.  Accordingly,  the  rates  in  effect  through  1995 
are  $1  per  ton  of  coal  from  underground  mines  and  50  cents  per 
ton  of  coal  from  surface  mines,  limited  to  4  percent  of  the  sales 
price. 

Appropriations  from  general  revenues  also  are  used  to  finance 
the  trust  fund.  Appropriated  advances  from  general  revenues  are 
authorized  and  must  be  repaid,  with  interest,  from  later  coal  tax 
revenues.  The  tax  and  benefit  changes  made  by  the  Black  Lung 
Benefits  Revenue  Act  of  1981  are  designed  to  eliminate  the  need 
for  appropriations  to  cover  deficits  in  the  trust  fund.  Thus,  Federal 
appropriations  to  the  trust  fund  are  expected  to  decline  over  the 
next  few  years. 

Administration 

Eligibility  determinations  and  payment  of  benefits  are  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Labor  Department's  Employment  Standards  Ad- 
ministration, Office  of  Workers'  Compensation  Programs.  Adminis- 
trative costs  are  paid  by  the  trust  fund. 
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1.  RECIPIENTS 


Beneficiaries  (cash 
and  medical) 


Fiscal  year: 


1980   166,730 

1981   1  190,400 

1982   1  201,300 

1983   1  191,350 


1  Estimate. 

2.  PROGRAM  DATA 


[In  millions  of  dollars,  fiscal  years] 


1978 

1979 

1980 

1981     1982  1     1983  1 

Direct  Federal  appropriation  

18.9 

400.8 

535.8 

554.8    235.0  62.0 

1  Estimate. 


14.  WORK  INCENTIVE,  COMMUNITY  WORK  EXPERIENCE, 
AND  WORK  SUPPLEMENTATION  PROGRAMS 


General 

The  work  incentive  (WIN)  program  was  enacted  by  Congress  in 
1967  with  the  purpose  of  reducing  welfare  dependency  through  the 
provision  of  manpower  training  and  job  placement  services.  In  1971 
the  Congress  adopted  amendments  aimed  at  strengthening  the  ad- 
ministrative framework  of  the  program  and  at  placing  greater  em- 
phasis on  immediate  employment  instead  of  institutional  training, 
thus  specifically  directing  the  program  to  assist  individuals  in  the 
transition  from  welfare  to  work.  In  the  same  year,  Congress  also 
provided  for  a  tax  credit  to  employers  who  hire  WIN  participants. 
Table  1  shows  WIN  program  data  for  fiscal  years  1973-1981,  and 
Table  2  shows  WIN  funding  in  fiscal  years  1981  and  1982. 

The  Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1981  included  a  provi- 
sion authorizing  States  to  operate  3-year  demonstration  programs 
as  alternatives  to  the  current  WIN  program.  The  demonstration  is 
aimed  at  testing  single-agency  administration  and  must  be  operat- 
ed under  the  direction  of  the  welfare  agency.  The  legislation  in- 
cludes broad  waiver  authority. 

The  1981  Reconciliation  Act  also  authorized  States  to  operate 
community  work  experience  (CWEP)  programs  which  serve  a 
useful  public  purpose,  and  to  require  AFDC  recipients  to  partici- 
pate in  these  programs  as  a  condition  of  eligibility.  Participants 
may  not  be  required  to  work  in  excess  of  the  number  of  hours 
which,  when  multiplied  by  the  greater  of  the  Federal  or  the  appli- 
cable State  minimum  wage,  equals  the  sum  of  the  amount  of  aid 
payable  to  the  family. 

In  addition,  the  1981  Reconciliation  Act  included  a  provision 
under  which  States  are  permitted  to  use  any  savings  from  reduced 
AFDC  grant  levels  to  make  jobs  available  on  a  voluntary  basis. 
Under  this  approach  (work  supplementation),  recipients  may  be 
given  a  choice  between  taking  a  job  or  depending  upon  a  lower 
AFDC  grant.  States  may  use  the  savings  from  the  reduced  AFDC 
grant  levels  to  provide  or  underwrite  job  opportunities  for  AFDC 
eligibles. 

Table  3  shows  the  States  which  have  implemented,  or  may  imple- 
ment, the  work  program  alternatives  provided  in  the  Reconcili- 
ation Act. 

Eligibility 

As  a  condition  of  AFDC  eligibility,  all  applicants  and  recipients 
must  register  for  WIN  unless  they  are:  children  under  age  16  or  in 
school  full  time;  ill,  incapacitated,  or  elderly;  too  far  from  a  project 
to  participate;  needed  at  home  to  care  for  a  person  who  is  ill:  a 
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caretaker  relative  providing  care  on  a  substantially  full-time  basis 
for  a  child  under  age  6;  employed  at  least  30  hours  a  week;  or  the 
parent  of  a  child  if  the  other  parent  is  required  to  register  (unless 
that  parent  has  refused).  Persons  who  are  not  required  to  register 
may  volunteer  to  do  so.  Table  4  shows  the  characteristics  of  WIN 
registrants  for  fiscal  years  1977-1979. 

Under  the  community  work  experience  program,  States  may  re- 
quire caretaker  relatives  who  are  caring  for  child  under  3  (rather 
than  6)  to  participate,  provided  child  care  is  available.  They  may 
also  require  persons  who  are  not  required  to  register  for  WIN  be- 
cause they  live  too  far  from  a  WIN  project  to  participate  in  CWEP. 
Individuals  who  are  employed  80  hours  a  month  and  earning  at 
least  the  applicable  minimum  wage  may  not  be  required  to  partici- 
pate in  a  CWEP  project.  Otherwise,  all  registrants  of  WIN  may  be 
required  to  participate  in  a  CWEP  project. 

The  work  supplementation  legislation  gives  States  complete  flexi- 
bility in  determining  who  may  be  included  in  the  program,  pro- 
vided they  meet  the  State's  May  1981  AFDC  eligibility  require- 
ments. 

Jobs  and  Other  Services 

WIN  participants  may  receive  employment  or  training  services. 
They  may  also  be  given  supportive  services,  including  child  care, 
which  are  needed  to  enable  them  to  take  a  job  or  participate  in 
training.  Table  5  shows  a  breakdown  of  WIN  program  costs  by  com- 
ponent. 

Community  work  experience  programs  must  be  designed  to  im- 
prove the  employability  of  participants  through  actual  work  experi- 
ence and  training,  and  to  enable  individuals  to  move  into  regular 
employment. 

The  work  supplementation  legislation  defines  a  supplemented  job 
as  one  which  is  provided  by:  the  State  or  local  agency  administer- 
ing the  program;  a  public  or  nonprofit  entity  for  which  all  or  part 
of  the  wages  are  paid  by  the  administering  agency;  or  a  proprietary 
child  care  provider  for  which  all  or  part  of  the  wages  are  paid  by 
the  administering  agency. 

Financing 

The  Federal  Government  provides  90  percent  matching  funds  for 
WIN.  States  must  contribute  10  percent  matching  in  cash  or  kind. 
Half  the  funds  are  allocated  to  the  States  on  the  basis  of  the 
State's  percentage  of  WIN  registrants  during  the  preceding  Janu- 
ary; half  are  distributed  under  a  formula  developed  by  the  Secre- 
tary to  take  into  consideration  each  State's  performance.  Special 
funding  provisions  apply  to  States  with  WIN  demonstration  pro- 
grams. (See  Table  6.) 

Regular  AFDC  matching  provisions  prevail  in  the  case  of  individ- 
uals who  are  receiving  AFDC  benefits  and  are  participating  in 
CWEP.  State  expenditures  for  administration  of  CWEP  are  eligible 
for  Federal  matching  of  50  percent.  However,  such  expenditures 
may  not  include  the  cost  of  making  or  acquiring  materials  or 
equipment  or  the  cost  of  supervision  of  work,  and  may  include  only 
such  other  costs  as  are  permitted  by  the  Secretary. 
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Federal  matching  (as  determined  by  the  regular  AFDC  matching 
provisions)  is  available  to  a  State  for  the  costs  of  a  work  supple- 
mentation program  to  the  extent  that  those  expenditures  do  not 
exceed  the  amount  of  Federal  savings  resulting  from  the  reductions 
in  assistance  payments  made  to  eligible  participants.  To  the  extent 
that  program  costs  are  less  than  the  savings  generated  through  the 
reduction  in  assistance  payments,  both  State  and  Federal  govern- 
ments derive  a  saving.  No  Federal  matching  is  available  to  a  State 
for  expenditures  which  exceed  the  savings  in  Federal  matching. 
Program  costs  which  a  State  may  claim  within  this  matching  limi- 
tation include  wage  subsidies,  necessary  employment  related  serv- 
ices, and  administrative  overhead. 

Administration 

WIN  is  administered  jointly  at  the  Federal  level  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Human  Services  and  the  Department  of  Labor. 
At  the  State  level  it  is  administered  jointly  by  the  welfare  (or  social 
services)  agency  and  the  State  employment  service.  The  new  WIN 
demonstration  authority  requires  single-agency  administration  of 
the  program  under  the  direction  of  the  welfare  agency. 

Both  the  community  work  experience  and  the  work  supplementa- 
tion programs  are  administered  at  the  Federal  level  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Human  Services.  Regulations  require  that  the 
CWEP  and  work  supplementation  programs  be  administered 
through  the  welfare  agency. 
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TABLE  2— FUNDING  FOR  THE  WIN  PROGRAM,  FISCAL  YEARS  1981  AND  1982 


Fiscal  year  1981       Fiscal  year  1982 


Appropriation                                         $365,000,000  $245,760,000 

Program  direction  and  evaluation  ..      14,040,000  14,000,000 

Grants  to  States                                      350,960,000  231,760,000 

Postage  1                                         1,000,000  1,000,000 

Reserve2                                                 0  4,020,836 

Issue  to  States                                    349,960,000  226,739,164 

1  Funds  WIN  provides  as  Federal  share  of  State  employment  service  mailing  costs. 

2  Held  in  reserve  toward  additional  funding  requirements  resulting  from  expected  changes  in  State 
demonstration  program  startup  dates. 

Source:  Data  provided  by  WIN  Office,  Department  of  Labor.  Table  compiled  by  the  Congressional  Research 
Service. 

TABLE  3— STATE  IMPLEMENTATION  OF  WORK  PROGRAM  ALTERNATIVES  PROVIDED  IN 

PUBLIC  LAW  97-35 


[As  of  Feb.  26, 1982] 


W,N  CWEP 1  Work 

demonstra-  H^vT"  StioPnPlemHat 

tion— Elected  Already       Demonstration      JJIh  tSL^B 

to  implement  implemented       planned        "g^  Xst 


Alabama   X   X 

Alaska  

Arizona   X 

Arkansas   X    X 

California  ....   X 

Colorado  

Connecticut  

Delaware   X   X 

District  of 

Columbia  

Florida   X   


Georgia. 
Hawaii.. 
Idaho.... 
Illinois .. 
Indiana. 


Iowa  

Kansas ... 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maine  
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TABLE  3— STATE  IMPLEMENTATION  OF  WORK  PROGRAM  ALTERNATIVES  PROVIDED  IN 
PUBLIC  LAW  97-35— Continued 

[As  of  Feb.  26, 1982] 


State 


WIN   

demonstra- 
tion—Elected Already 
to  implement  implemented 


CWEP1 


Demonstration 
planned 


Have 
(presse 
interest 


Work 
supplementa- 
tion—Have 
expressed 
interest 


Maryland  

Massachusetts. 

Michigan  

Minnesota  

Mississippi  


Missouri  

Montana  

Nebraska  

Nevada  

New  Hampshire, 

New  Jersey  

New  Mexico  

New  York  

North  Carolina... 
North  Dakota  


Ohio  

Oklahoma  

Oregon   

Pennsylvania 
Rhode  Island. 


South  Carolina, 
South  Dakota . 

Tennessee  

Texas  

Utah  


Vermont  

Virginia  

Washington ... 
West  Virginia. 
Wisconsin  


(2) 


Wyoming  

Guam  

Puerto  Rico ... 
Virgin  Islands 


1 A  number  of  additional  States  are  expected  to  include  a  CWEP-type  program  as  a  component  of  their  WIN 
demonstration  program. 
2  Utah  had  a  program  consistent  with  CWEP  legislation  prior  to  enactment  of  P.L.  97-35. 
Source:  Office  of  Family  Assistance,  SSA.  Table  compiled,  by  the  Congressional  Research  Service. 
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TABLE  4.-WIN  REGISTRANTS  AND  JOB  ENTRANTS  BY  SELECTED  CHARACTERISTICS,  FISCAL 

YEARS  1977-79 

[In  percent] 

1977  1978  1979 

Characteristic              Regjs.       Job        Regjs.        Job        Regjs.  Job 

trants      entrants      trants      entrants      trants  entrants 

Total                   100.0     100.0    100.0     100.0     100.0  100.0 

Sex- 
Male  (total)1                 27.4      37.8     26.1      33.8      24.8  30.3 

(Unemployed  fathers)          2NA       NA     (8.5)    (15.8)    (12.5)  (16.7) 

Female                       72.6      62.2     73.9      66.2      75.2  69.7 

Ethnic  group: 

White                        55.4      67.6     55.7      66.1      44.9  55.4 

Black                        39.0      28.9     38.9      30.4      39.4  31.5 

Other                         5.6       3.5      5.4       3.5      15.7  13.1 

Years  of  school  completed: 

0  to  7  years                  10.5       6.2     10.1       6.1       9.9  5.8 

8  to  11  years                 48.7      44.8     48.0      45.0      47.7  44.3 

12  years                     33.1      39.1     33.6      38.8      33.7  39.1 

Over  12  years                  7.7       9.9      8.3      10.1       8.7  10.8 

Age- 

Under  22  years                15.7      15.2     14.4      14.4      13.8  13.4 

22  to  39  years                62.0      69.4     63.2      70.2      63.6  71.2 

40  years  and  over             22.3      15.4     22.4      15.4      22.6  15.4 

Registrant  status: 

Mandatory                    79.0      82.6     82.7      82.4      83.5  82.1 

Voluntary                     21.0      17.4     17.3      17.6      16.5  17.9 

1  Includes  male  heads  of  single-parent  households,  unemployed  fathers,  and  other  males,  most  of  them  youth 
(under  22  years  of  age)  who  are  recipient  members  of  AFDC  families. 

2  Not  applicable. 

Source:  U.S.  Departments  of  Labor  and  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  WIN:  1968-78,  A  Report  at  10  Years. 

The  Work  Incentive  Program.  Ninth  Annual  Report  to  Congress.  June  1979,  Washington,  1979.  p.  20;  and  based 
on  conversations  with  DOL  staff.  Compiled  by  Congressional  Research  Service. 

TABLE  5.-WIN  COSTS,  BY  COMPONENT,  FISCAL  YEARS  1980  AND  1981 
[Dollars  in  thousands] 

fiscal  year  1980  ^1981 


Total  grants  to  States   $359,886  $350,960 

Intake  services   (148,975)  (138,902) 

Work  and  training   (97,420)  (97,658) 

Child  care/supportive  services  1   (113,491)  (114,400) 

Program  direction  and  evaluation   11,945  14,040 

Total  WIN  costs   371,831  365,000 


^HS  incurs  the  costs  for  child  care/supportive  services,  and  the  remaining  costs  are  incurred  by  DOL 
Source:  Data  provided  by  Department  of  Labor;  table  compiled  by  the  'Congressional  Research  Service. 
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TABLE  6.— ACTUAL  AND  ESTIMATED  AWARDS  FOR  WIN  PROGRAM  EMPLOYMENT  AND 
TRAINING  ACTIVITIES  AND  SOCIAL  SERVICES,  FISCAL  YEARS  1981  AND  1982 


1981 


1982  Revised 
estimate 2 


Alabama..   $3,265,709  3$2,157,744 

Alaska   1,085,922  806,708 

Arizona   2,462,002  3  1,384,019 

Arkansas   2,104,067  3  1,275,703 

California   48,466,466  30,350,094 

Colorado   5,931,981  3,749,167 

Connecticut   5,021,664  3,200,743 

Delaware   1,174,413  3  779,577 

District  of  Columbia   3,500,803  2,191,686 

Florida   5,253,639  3  3,382,483 

Georgia   5,818,685  3,494,643 

Guam   260,000  173,290 

Hawaii   1,932,005  1,368,657 

Idaho   2,370,127  1,731,214 

Illinois   17,186,676  3  11,355,868 

Indiana   4,495,044  3,100,282 

Iowa   3,462,059  2,386,001 

Kansas   2,707,905  1,715,838 

Kentucky   3,601,046  3  2,346,621 

Louisiana   2,835,389  1,707,129 

Maine   2,011,088  3  1,238,632 

Maryland   6,408,099  3  4,300,583 

Massachusetts  .   11,066,647  3  7,647,113 

Michigan   25,544,329  3  15,381,134 

Minnesota   6,501,302  4,547,667 

Mississippi   3,052,411  1,755,408 

Missouri   5,586,502  3,159,391 

Montana   1,556,138  1,035,647 

Nebraska   1,227,892  3  776,714 

Nevada   1,030,754  677,753 

New  Hampshire   768,759  481,806 

New  Jersey   13,693,180  3  8,442,987 

New  Mexico   1,595,488  971,606 

New  York   28,526,947  19,924,373 

North  Carolina   4,847,948  3,311,819 

North  Dakota   963,018  534,556 

Ohio   19,641,596  12,829,050 

Oklahoma   2,097,570  3  1,381,281 
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TABLE  6— ACTUAL  AND  ESTIMATED  AWARDS  FOR  WIN  PROGRAM  EMPLOYMENT  AND 
TRAINING  ACTIVITIES  AND  SOCIAL  SERVICES,  FISCAL  YEARS  1981  AND  1982— Continued 


State  1981 1 


1982  Revised 
estimate 2 


Oregon  \  ...   9,671,995  3  6,199,603 

Pennsylvania   15,729,937  3  10,368,292 

Puerto  Rico   2,556,841  1,408,554 

Rhode  Island   2,031,103  3  1,284,217 

South  Carolina   2,854,262  1,672,511 

South  Dakota   1,495,491  3  986,837 

Tennessee   3,477,271  3  2,258,342 

Texas   8,934,651  3  4,710,051 

Utah   4,853,373  2,724,438 

Vermont   2,481,199  3  1,710,623 

Virginia   4,998,382  3  3,266,094 

Virgin  Islands  ,   370,192  200,702 

Washington   12,290,390  9,658,540 

West  Virginia   4,790,444  3  3,387,483 

Wisconsin   13,776,676  3  8,369,710 

Wyoming   592,523  370,586 

Grants   349,960,000  225,651,600 

Postage   1,000,000  1,000,000 

Subtotal   350,960,000  226,651,600 

Reserve   0  5,108,400 

Total   350,960,000  231,760,000 

1  New  budget  authority  issued  to  employment  and  training  units,  and  limits  of  entitlement  issued  for  the 
separate  administrative  units. 

2  Distribution  of  new  budget  authority  based  on  continuing  resolution  through  Mar.  31,  1982,  using  the  work 
incentive  program  allocation  formula.  Subject  to  modification  during  the  fiscal  year. 

8  Planned  WIN  demonstrations  States  funding  included. 

Source:  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services. 


15.  MATERNAL  AND  CHILD  HEALTH  (MCH)  SERVICES 
BLOCK  GRANT 


Legislative  Objective 

Title  V  of  the  Social  Security  Act  authorizes  the  Maternal  and 
Child  Health  (MCH)  Services  Block  Grant  which  provides  funding 
for  the  following  programs:  MCH  and  crippled  childrens  (CC)  serv- 
ices; supplementary  security  income  services  for  disabled  children; 
lead-based  paint  poisoning  prevention;  genetic  diseases;  sudden 
infant  death  syndrome;  hemophilia;  and  adolescent  pregnancy. 

Funds  are  specifically  provided  under  the  block  grant  to:  (1) 
assure  mothers  and  children,  particularly  those  with  low  incomes 
or  limited  availability  to  health  services,  access  to  quality  MCH 
services;  (2)  reduce  infant  mortality  and  the  incidence  of  prevent- 
able diseases  and  handicapping  conditions  among  children;  (3) 
reduce  the  need  for  inpatient  and  long-term  care  services;  (4)  in- 
crease the  number  of  children,  especially  preschool  children,  appro- 
priately immunized  against  disease,  and  the  number  of  low  income 
children  receiving  health  assessments  and  follow-up  diagnostic  and 
treatment  services;  and  (5)  otherwise  promote  the  health  of  moth- 
ers and  children;  (6)  provide  rehabilitation  services  for  blind  and 
disabled  individuals  under  the  age  of  16  receiving  benefits  under 
the  supplemental  security  income  program  under  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act;  (7)  provide  services  for  locating  crippled  children  and  for 
those  with  conditions  leading  to  crippling;  and  for  medical,  surgi- 
cal, corrective,  and  other  services  and  care  for  such  children;  and 
(8)  provide  facilities  for  diagnosis,  hospitalization,  and  aftercare  for 
crippled  children  and  those  with  conditions  leading  to  crippling. 

Eligibility  Criteria 

Eligibility  criteria  may  be  determined  by  each  State  although  the 
statute  does  place  special  emphasis  on  the  provision  of  services  to 
women  and  children  with  low  income  or  limited  availability  to 
health  services. 

States  may  furnish  services  free  of  charge  to  all  persons.  Howev- 
er, they  must  provide  all  their  services  free  of  charge  to  low  income 
persons.  The  statute  defines  these  persons  as  individuals  or  fami- 
lies with  an  income  determined  to  be  below  100  percent  of  the  pov- 
erty level  defined  by  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget.  Under 
the  program,  the  current  poverty  level  for  a  family  of  four,  except 
in  Alaska  and  Hawaii,  is  $8,450. 

Other  persons  may  pay  all  or  part  of  the  cost  for  services  fur- 
nished depending  on  the  service  agency's  sliding  fee  scale. 
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Benefits 

States  determine  the  level  of  services.  Under  title  V,  States  typi- 
cally have  supported  such  health  services  as  those  available  in  ma- 
ternity clinics  and  well-child  checkups,  immunization  programs, 
vision  and  hearing  screenings,  school  health  services,  family  plan- 
ning, dental  care,  and  other  traditional  MCH  services.  The  statute 
prohibits  States  from  using  their  block  grant  funds  for:  (1)  inpa- 
tient services,  other  than  inpatient  services  provided  to  crippled 
children  or  to  high-risk  pregnant  women  and  infants  and  such 
other  inpatient  services  as  the  Secretary  may  approve;  (2)  cash  pay- 
ments to  intended  recipients  of  health  services;  (3)  the  purchase  or 
improvement  of  land,  the  purchase,  construction,  or  permanent  im- 
provement (other  than  minor  remodeling)  of  any  building  or  other 
facility,  or  the  purchase  of  major  medical  equipment,  except  with 
special  waiver;  (4)  satisfying  any  requirement  for  the  expenditure 
of  non-Federal  funds  as  a  condition  for  the  receipt  of  Federal  funds; 
or  (5)  providing  funds  for  research  or  training  to  any  entity  other 
than  a  public  or  nonprofit  private  entity. 

Financing 

Fifteen  percent  of  the  MCH  Services  Block  Grant  appropriation 
in  fiscal  year  1982,  and  a  minimum  of  10  percent  and  a  maximum 
of  15  percent  in  subsequent  fiscal  years  must  be  retained  at  the 
Federal  level  to  carry  out  (1)  special  projects  of  regional  and  na- 
tional significance,  training,  and  research;  (2)  funding  of  genetic 
disease  testing,  counseling,  and  information  development  and  dis- 
semination programs;  and  (3)  comprehensive  hemophilia  diagnostic 
and  treatment  centers.  The  remaining  funds  will  be  distributed 
among  States  according  to  the  proportion  of  funds  received  in  a 
State  in  fiscal  year  1981  of  the  total  amounts  awarded  under  cate- 
gorical programs  in  the  block,  excluding  those  programs  in  the  set- 
aside.  If  the  amount  available  in  fiscal  year  1984  exceeds  the  total 
amount  available  for  this  block  grant  in  fiscal  year  1983,  the  addi- 
tional amounts  would  be  allotted  to  the  States  on  the  basis  of  their 
relative  proportion  of  low-income  children. 

Administration 

The  Maternal  and  Child  Health  Block  Grant  is  administered  by 
the  Office  of  Maternal  and  Child  Health  (OMCH)  within  the 
Bureau  of  Community  Health  Services  (BCHS)  in  the  Public 
Health  Service  (PHS)  of  the  Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  (DHHS).  At  the  State  level,  State  health  agencies  adminis- 
ter the  block  grant  although  the  statute  provides  that  States  which 
administer  their  CC  programs  through  other  State  agencies  as  pro- 
vided on  July  1,  1967,  may  continue  to  do  so.1  Some  State  health 
agencies  provide  direct  health  services,  but  most  distribute  block 
grant  funds  throughout  the  State  to  local  health  agencies  and 
other  public  or  nonprofit  private  agencies,  institutions,  or  organiza- 
tions which  provide  health  services. 


1  According  to  OMCH,  all  States  administer  their  MCH  Block  Grants  through  their  State 
health  agency  except  Oklahoma,  where  the  CC  program  will  continue  to  be  administered  by  the 
State  welfare  agency. 
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Characteristics  of  Recipients 

Available  national  data  provide  information  on  the  types  of  serv- 
ices provided  and  the  numbers  of  persons  served  under  title  V.  Na- 
tional data  are  not  available  on  characteristics  (i.e.  age,  income)  of 
persons  receiving  title  V  services. 

Recent  Enrollment  Data 
TABLE  1. — FUNDING  FOR  TITLE  V  FOR  SELECTED  YEARS 


Amount 


Fiscal  year  1970  (actual): 

Federal  outlays 1   $183,681,000 

Budget  authority 1   275,000,000 

Fiscal  year  1975  (actual): 

Federal  outlays  1  ,   277,395,000 

Budget  authority 1   350,000,000 

Fiscal  year  1980  (actual): 

Federal  outlays  1   370,792,000 

Budget  authority 1   399,864,200 

Fiscal  year  1981: 

Federal  outlays  1   357,400,000 

Budget  authority 1   399,864,200 

Fiscal  year  1982: 

Federal  outlays 2  (estimate)   347,500,000 

Budget  authority   373,000,000 


1  Includes  the  maternal  and  child  health  (MCH)  and  crippled  children  services  (CCS)  programs.  In  fiscal  year 
1981,  the  following  appropriations  were  made:  MCH— $235,095,000;  CCS— $105,700,000;  sec.  516— 
$16,605,000. 

2  For  fiscal  year  1982,  the  MCH  Block  Grant  appropriation  under  the  Continuing  Resolution  for  DHHS 
programs  (P.L  97-92)  is  set  at  $362  million.  This  funding  level  is  effective  only  until  Mar.  31,  1982,  and  is 
subject  to  a  4-percent  reduction  according  to  the  Office  of  Maternal  and  Child  Health,  so  that  the  amount 
available  will  be  $347.5  million. 


TABLE  2.— RECIPIENTS  OF  MCH  AND  CC  SERVICES 


1980 


Maternal  and  child  health: 

Women  receiving  physician  maternity  services  .   $397,000 

Women  receiving  nursing  maternity  services   522,000 

Women  receiving  nurse-midwifery  maternity  services   53,000 

Women  receiving  family  planning  services   419,000 

Children  receiving  physician  services   2,789,000 

Children  receiving  nursing  services   5,598,000 

Children  receiving  dental  services   1,669,000 

Infants  admitted  to  intensive  care   75,000 

Children  receiving  pre-school  assessment  services   1,070,000 

Crippled  children  services: 

Inpatient  ...   99,000 

Basic  and  specially  assessments   766,000 

Ambulatory  care  services   535,000 
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TABLE  3.-MCH  BLOCK  GRANT  PROVISIONAL  ALLOTMENTS,  FISCAL  YEAR  1982  1 


State  or  jurisdiction  Amount 


Total   $295,334,387 

Connecticut   2,673,298 

Maine   2,076,606 

Massachusetts   6,672,905 

New  Hampshire   1,222,923 

Rhode  Island   927,531 

Vermont   1,060,457 

New  Jersey   6,454,315 

New  York   2  21,794,022 

Puerto  Rico   8,560,460 

Virgin  Islands   806,420 

Delaware   1,199,292 

District  of  Columbia   4,679,009 

Maryland   7,293,228 

Pennsylvania   13,880,470 

Virginia   7,086,454 

West  Virginia   3,775,110 

Alabama   6,404,099 

Florida   8,660,893 

Georgia   8,631,354 

Kentucky   6,407,052 

Mississippi   5,252,070 

North  Carolina   9,275,309 

South  Carolina   6,566,564 

Tennessee   6,315,481 

Illinois   11,727,062 

Indiana   6,760,034 

Michigan   10,539,587 

Minnesota   5,429,305 

Ohio   12,388,740 

Wisconsin  ;   6,439,546 

Arkansas   3,860,773 

Louisiana   6,932,850 

New  Mexico   2,103,191 

Oklahoma   3,801,695 

Texas   15,100,441 
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TABLE  3.-MCH  BLOCK  GRANT  PROVISIONAL  ALLOTMENTS,  FISCAL  YEAR  1982  l- 

Continued 

State  or  jurisdiction  Amount 

Iowa   3,970,068 

Kansas   2,667,390 

Missouri   7,000,790 

Nebraska   2,404,491 

Colorado   4,153,212 

Montana   1,379,481 

North  Dakota   1,104,766 

South  Dakota   1,323,356 

Utah   3,665,815 

Wyoming   741,434 

American  Samoa   265,853 

Arizona   3,012,998 

California   2  17,023,441 

Guam   2  410,595 

Hawaii   1,284,955 

Nevada   726,664 

Northern  Marianas   251,083 

Trust  Territory   2  484,443 

Alaska   614,415 

Idaho   1,872,785 

Oregon   3,438,363 

Washington   4,779,443 

1  For  fiscal  year  1982,  funds  available  for  State  allotments  for  the  MCH  Block  Grant  are  estimated  to  be 
$295,392,000.  The  total  amount  listed  in  the  above  table  does  not  equal  this  amount  because  $57,613  of 
Indiana's  allotment  has  been  withheld  due  to  1981  audit  findings.  This  amount  will  be  redistributed  to  the  rest 
of  the  States  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year.  The  above  State  allotments  may  be  subject  to  further  change  should 
the  fiscal  year  1982  appropriations  change;  if  funds  are  withheld  from  States  on  the  basis  of  audit  findings;  or 
if  such  funds  are  used  for  supplies  or  equipment  furnished  the  State,  or  for  the  pay,  allowances,  and  travel 
expenses  of  government  officers  or  employees  when  detailed  to  the  State. 

2  These  States  have  not  yet  entered  into  the  MCH  Block  Grant.  These  amounts  represent  their  allotments  for 
individual  categorical  programs  in  the  block. 

Source:  Office  of  Maternal  and  Child  Health,  DHHS. 


APPENDIX 


INCIDENCE  OF  THE  FEDERAL  TAX  BURDEN:  WHO  PAYS 

TAXES? 

Introduction:  The  Changing  Contributions  of  Federal  Taxes 

Since  World  War  II,  close  to  95  percent  of  the  Federal 
Government's  annual  budget  receipts  have  come  from  taxes. 
During  the  post-war  period  the  major  sources  of  Federal  tax  reve- 
nue have  been  income  taxes  levied  on  individuals  and  corporations; 
social  insurance  taxes  and  contributions  levied  on  employers,  em- 
ployees, and  the  self-employed;  excise  taxes  imposed  on  selected 
products,  services  and  activities;  and  estate  and  gift  taxes  levied  on 
transfers  of  wealth. 

During  the  five-year  period  ending  in  fiscal  year  1980,  the  rela- 
tive contribution  of  these  taxes  to  Federal  receipts  has  been  fairly 
constant.  In  rough  terms,  the  individual  income  tax  has  provided 
45  percent,  the  corporate  income  tax  12  percent,  social  insurance 
taxes  and  contributions  30  percent,  excise  taxes  five  percent,  and 
estate  and  gift  taxes  between  one  and  two  percent  of  Federal 
budget  receipts.1  For  fiscal  year  1981,  the  relative  contributions  of 
these  Federal  taxes  to  total  budget  receipts  are  reflected  in  the  fol- 
lowing table. 

1.  1981  BUDGET  RECEIPTS  BY  SOURCE 


Source  flj™  Percentage 


Individual  income  taxes   $285.9  47.7 

Corporation  income  taxes   61.1  10.2 

Social  insurance  taxes  and  contributions   182.7  30.5 

Excise  taxes   40.8  6.8 

Estate  and  gift  taxes   6.8  1.1 

Customs  duties   8.1  1.4 

Miscellaneous  receipts   13JI  ^3 

Total,  budget  receipts   599.3  100.0 


Source:  Budget  of  the  U.S.  Government,  1983.  0MB.  (Percentages  are  derived.) 


1  Source:  Federal  Government  Finances,  March  1981  Edition,  Budget  Review  Division,  Fiscal 
Analysis  Branch,  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  (OMB). 

By  way  of  comparison,  the  Tax  Foundation  estimates  that  of  the  total  governmental  revenues 
raised  directly  in  1979  ($829  billion),  60  percent  was  collected  by  the  federal  government,  23 
percent  by  state  governments,  and  17  percent  by  local  governments.  Tax  Foundation,  Facts  and 
Figures  on  Government  Finance,  1981. 
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During  the  last  30  years  there  have  been  several  major  changes 
in  the  relative  contributions  of  these  Federal  taxes  to  total  Federal 
receipts.2 

The  contribution  of  the  individual  income  tax  has  gradually 
increased  from  around  42  percent  in  1952,  to  approximately  48 
percent  in  1981. 

The  contribution  of  the  corporate  income  tax  has  decreased 
from  around  32  percent  in  1952,  to  approximately  10  percent  in 
1981. 

The  contribution  of  social  insurance  employment  taxes  and 
contributions  has  increased  from  around  10  percent  in  1952,  to 
approximately  30  percent  in  1981. 

The  contribution  of  Federal  excise  taxes  (other  than  the 
windfall  profit  tax)  has  decreased  from  around  15  percent  in 
the  early  1950's,  to  approximately  4  percent  in  1979. 

The  Crude  Oil  Windfall  Profit  Tax  Act  of  1980  more  than 
doubled  Federal  excise  tax  collections,  raising  $23  billion  in 
1981,  an  amount  equal  to  3.8  percent  of  Federal  receipts. 

Changing  contributions  of  corporate  tax,  social  insurance  taxes, 
excise  taxes 

Perhaps  the  most  dramatic  changes  during  this  period  have  been 
the  steady  increase  in  the  relative  contribution  of  social  insurance 
taxes  and  the  declining  relative  contribution  of  the  corporate 
income  tax  and  Federal  excise  taxes.  The  Congressional  Budget 
Office  has  offered  several  explanations  of  these  changes.3 

The  increase  in  social  insurance  taxes,  predominantly  taxes  and 
contributions  for  the  social  security  trust  funds,  reflects  a  steady 
increase  in  the  statutory  rates  for  employment  taxes  levied  on  em- 
ployers, employees  and  the  self-employed.  According  to  CBO  esti- 
mates, taxes  and  contributions  for  social  insurance  programs  aver- 
aged 4.5  percent  of  wages  and  salaries  in  the  1950's,  7.0  percent  in 
the  1960's,  11.2  percent  in  the  1970's,  and  13.7  percent  in  1981. 

The  decreasing  contribution  of  the  corporate  income  tax,  accord- 
ing to  CBO,  was  also  partly  attributable  to  statutory  changes,  "in 
particular  the  institution  of  and  subsequent  increase  in  the  invest- 
ment tax  credit  and  the  acceleration  of  cost  recovery  deductions  for 
investment  expenditures."  (Another  contributing  factor  was  the 
decrease  in  corporate  pre-tax  profits,  during  this  period,  as  a  percent- 
age of  gross  national  product.) 

CBO  has  concluded  that  the  declining  share  of  Federal  excise 
taxes  can  be  attributed  partly  to  the  repeal  of  various  excises,  and 
partly  to  the  "relationship  of  excise  revenues  to  the  volume  of 
transactions  rather  than  to  the  more  rapidly  increasing  dollar 
value  of  these  transactions".  For  example,  in  1980  the  Government 
collected  some  $24  billion  in  excise  taxes,  half  of  which  were  taxes 
on  alcohol,  tobacco,  and  gasoline.  Many  of  the  taxes  on  these  items, 
imposed  at  a  flat  dollar  amount  on  volume,  have  remained  virtual- 
ly unchanged  since  the  1950's,  as  illustrated  in  the  following  table. 


2  Source:  Derived  from  OMB,  footnote  1,  supra. 

3  Source:  Baseline  Budget  Projections  for  Fiscal  Years  1983-87,  Congressional  Budget  Office, 
February  1982.  The  Prospects  for  Economic  Recovery,  Congressional  Budget  Office,  February 
1982. 
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2.  FEDERAL  EXCISE  TAX  RATES  ON  SELECTED  ITEMS- 


Item  taxed  1951       1964  ^J- 

Liquor  taxes: 

Distilled  spirits  (per  proof  or  wine  gallon)  $2.25     $10.50   $10.50  $10.50 

Still  wines  (per  wine  gallon  14  percent  alcohol 

or  less)  05         .17       .17  .17 

Champagne  and  sparkling  wines  (per  wine 

gallon)  40        2.72      3.40  3.40 

Fermented  malt  liquors  (per  31  gallon  barrel)       5.00        9.00     9.00  9.00 

Tobacco  taxes: 
Cigarettes  (per  thousand)  weighing  not  more 

than  3  lbs   3.00        4.00      4.00  4.00 

Manufacturers'  excise  taxes: 

Lubricating  oil  (per  gallon)  04         .06       .06  .06 

Gasoline  (per  gallon)  01         .02       .04  .04 

Tires  used  on  highways  (per  pound)  02 V*      .05      .10  .10 

Source:  Tax  Foundation,  Facts  and  Figures  on  Government  Finance,  Tax  Foundation  1981. 

In  the  following  pages,  the  operation  and  incidence  of  two  of  the 
more  complex  Federal  taxes,  the  individual  and  corporate  income 
taxes,  are  described  in  greater  detail. 

The  Individual  Income  Tax 

The  individual  income  tax  has  been  described  as  the  workhorse 
of  the  Federal  tax  system.  The  tax  is  imposed  annually,  at  gradu- 
ated rates,  on  individual  income,  which  is  principally  derived  from 
wages  and  salaries.  Other  sources  of  income  include  dividends,  in- 
terest and  royalties;  gains  from  dealing  in  property;  distributions 
from  trusts;  prizes  and  awards;  and  business  income  from  propri- 
etorships, partnerships,  and  certain  corporations. 

The  annual  income  tax  is  premised  on  a  concept  of  economic 
"income"  designed  to  distribute  the  annual  cost  of  government  in 
accordance  with  each  individual's  ability  to  pay.  However,  some  re- 
ceipts are  specifically  exempted  from  the  individual  tax  base  to  fur- 
ther various  legislative  policies,  such  as  the  exemption  of  interest 
on  municipal  bonds,  and  the  limited  exclusion  of  corporate  divi- 
dends. 

The  graduated  tax  rates  applicable  to  individual  taxable  income 
are  also  designed  to  distribute  the  tax  burden  in  accordance  with 
the  "ability  to  pay"  principle.  Currently,  individual  tax  rates  range 
from  12  percent  to  50  percent,  with  effective  rates  on  capital  gains 
ranging  from  4.8  percent  to  20  percent. 

An  individual's  annual  income  tax  is  affected  by  various  deduc- 
tions allowed  in  determining  "taxable  income",  the  base  amount 
from  which  the  annual  graduated  tax  is  computed.  Allowable  de- 
ductions include  amounts  that  are  closely  related  to  an  accurate 
determination  of  the  individual's  economic  income  (e.g.,  business 
expenses,  casualty  losses,  bad  debts)  and  other  deductions  that  are 
allowed  in  order  to  further  various  economic  and  social  policies 
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(e.g.  residential  mortgage  interest  deduction,  accelerated  deduction 
of  low  income  housing  rehabilitation  costs). 

In  addition  to  the  deductions  allowable  in  determining  taxable 
income,  individuals  may  also  reduce  their  tax  burden  by  qualifying 
for  various  "tax  credits"  which  are  directly  subtracted  from  their 
tax  bill.  Because  a  deduction  only  reduces  the  tax  base  on  which 
the  income  tax  is  computed,  the  economic  value  of  a  deduction  de- 
pends on  the  individual's  marginal  tax  rate.  A  tax  credit,  however, 
is  generally  worth  the  same  amount  to  high  income  and  low 
income  individuals. 
Because  of  the  many  exclusions,  deductions,  and  credits  allow- 


with  large  economic  incomes  have  been  able  to  avoid  paying  any 
significant  amounts  of  individual  tax.  Since  1969,  Congress  has  at- 
tempted to  deal  with  this  problem  by  imposing  an  additional  tax 
designed  to  require  individuals  to  make  a  minimum  annual  contri- 
bution to  the  cost  of  government.  Under  present  law,  individuals 
are  required  to  pay  a  "minimum  tax"  to  the  extent  that  they  take 
advantage  of  certain  deductions  referred  to  as  "tax  preferences".  In 
addition,  if  an  individual  has  large  amounts  of  income  from  capital 
gains,  which  are  taxed  at  reduced  rates,  and  also  uses  large 
amounts  of  deductions  to  reduce  his  individual  tax  bill,  an  "alter- 
native minimum  tax"  will  be  imposed  in  lieu  of  both  the  regular 
individual  tax  and  minimum  tax  on  tax  preferences. 


Available  statistics  on  the  incidence  of  the  individual  income  tax 
are  of  limited  usefulness  in  determining  the  relative  tax  burden  of 
various  income  classes,  for  two  major  reasons.  First,  existing  tax 
statistics  fail  to  reflect  true  economic  income,  in  many  cases,  be- 
cause certain  income  sources  are  statutorily  excluded  from  tax- 
ation, and  certain  income  deferral  techniques  can  reduce  taxable 
income  below  an  individual's  real  economic  income.  Secondly,  there 
is  considerable  uncertainty  concerning  whether  certain  taxes  im- 
posed on  individuals  and  corporations  are  effectively  shifted  to 
others  in  the  form  of  higher  prices  for  land,  capital,  or  goods  and 
services.  Nevertheless,  some  rough  generalizations  can  be  drawn  on 
the  basis  of  IRS  statistics  on  individual  income  tax  returns,  and 
scholarly  analyses  of  the  individual  income  tax  burden.  The  most 
recent  IRS  statistics  available  on  the  individual  income  tax  are  for 
returns  filed  in  1979,  for  taxable  year  1978. 

In  1979  the  IRS  received  some  90  million  individual  tax  returns, 
approximately  half  of  which  were  joint  returns  filed  by  husbands 
and  wives.  Another  41  percent  of  the  returns  were  filed  by  sixlgle 
people,  and  seven  percent  were  filed  by  individuals  qualifying  as 
"heads-of-household"  (generally,  an  unmarried  individual  or  sepa- 
rated spouse  with  a  live-in  dependent).  The  remaining  2  percent  of 
returns  were  largely  the  separate  returns  of  husbands  and  wives.4 

The  90  million  returns  filed  for  1978  reported  an  aggregate  ad- 
justed gross  income  (after  subtracting  losses)  of  $1.3  trillion.  In  the 


able  in  computing 


many  individuals 


Analysis  of  the  Individual  Income  Tax  Burden 


4  Source:  Derived  from  Table  IB,  Statistics  of  Income— 1978,  Individual  Income  Tax  Returns, 
Internal  Revenue  Service. 
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aggregate,  this  amount  reflected  the  following  sources  of  income, 
and  adjustments  to  income. 

3.  SOURCES  OF  INCOME  AND  ADJUSTMENTS  CONTRIBUTING  TO  ADJUSTED  GROSS  INCOME: 
ALL  RETURNS  FILED  FOR  TAXABLE  YEAR  1978 


Percent 


Salaries  and  wages  ,   84.0 

Interest   4.7 

Business  and  profession  net  profit  less  loss   4.0 

Pensions  and  annuities  in  adjusted  gross  income   2.5 

Dividends  in  adjusted  gross  income   2.3 

Capital  gains,  less  losses   1.7 

Partnership  net  profit,  less  loss   1.1 

Small  Business  Corporation  net  profit,  less  loss  2 

Farm  net  profit,  less  loss  2 

Rental  net  income,  less  loss  2 

Estate  or  trust  net  income,  less  loss  =   .2 

Royalty  net  income,  less  loss  2 

Gains  other  than  capital  gains,  less  loss  ..  1 

All  other  sources  2 

Total  statutory  adjustments  (e.g.  disability  income  exclusion,  moving  expense 
deduction,  employee  business  expenses,  contributions  to  self-directed  retirement 
plans,  alimony  paid,  etc.)   1.7 


Source:  Derived  from  Table  1A,  IRS  Statistics  of  Income,  footnote  4,  supra. 

On  the  basis  of  $1.3  trillion  of  adjusted  gross  income  reported  for 
1978,  the  regular  income  tax  paid  was  $187  billion,  after  subtract- 
ing $17  billion  of  tax  credits.  The  minimum  tax  for  tax  preferences 
contributed  an  additional  $1.5  billion. 

In  terms  of  percentages,  the  total  regular  income  taxes  paid  were 
14.4  percent  of  total  adjusted  gross  income,  the  total  amount  of  in- 
dividual tax  credits  were  equal  to  approximately  8  percent  of  pre- 
credit  taxes,  and  the  total  minimum  tax  paid  was  less  than  1  per- 
cent of  total  adjusted  gross  income. 

Analysis  of  the  individual  tax  burden  by  adjusted  gross  income 
class 

Ideally,  statistics  on  the  distribution  of  the  tax  burden  would  be 
based  on  a  measure  of  the  individual's  economic  income.  The 
income  measure  most  readily  available,  adjusted  gross  income 
(AGI),  is  an  inadequate  measure  of  economic  income  because  it  ex- 
cludes some  income  (e.g.  interest  on  tax-exempt  bonds,  social  secu- 
rity benefits,  the  excluded  portion  of  long-term  capital  gains)  and 
also  fails  to  exclude  some  expenses,  incurred  in  the  production  of 
income,  that  are  deductible  from  AGI  only  if  the  taxpayer  itemizes 
his  deductions.  In  addition,  AGI  fails  to  reflect  income  from  certain 
activities  that  is  deferred  to  later  years  as  a  consequence  of  depre- 
ciation, and  other  deductions,  in  excess  of  actual  economic  costs. 
Because  of  these  limitations  the  Treasury  Department  has  conduct- 
ed studies  of  high  income  tax  returns  analyzed  under  alternative 
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income  concepts.  Despite  the  limitations  of  AGI  as  a  measure  of 
economic  income,  some  insight  regarding  the  distribution  of  the  in- 
dividual tax  burden  can  be  obtained  from  IRS  statistics  using  AGI. 

Because  over  90  percent  of  the  returns  filed  for  1978  were  joint 
returns  and  returns  of  single  persons  not  qualifying  as  heads  of 
households  or  surviving  spouses,  statistics  for  these  returns  may 
provide  some  sense  of  the  distribution  of  the  individual  income  tax 
burden.  The  following  tables,  showing  the  distribution  of  returns 
and  tax  liabilities  by  adjusted  gross  income  class,  roughly  illustrate 
that  the  largest  numbers  of  income  tax  returns  are  filed  by  rela- 
tively lower  income  taxpayers,  while  greater  portions  of  the  indi- 
vidual income  tax  burden  are  borne  by  relatively  higher  income 
taxpayers. 

The  following  tables  illustrate  the  distribution  of  tax  liabilities, 
by  adjusted  gross  income  classes,  among  joint  returns,  and  single 
returns. 


4. 1978  TAX  RETURNS:  JOINT  RETURNS  OF  HUSBANDS  AND  WIVES 

[Dollar  amounts  in  thousands] 


Size  of  AGI 

Percent  of 
returns 

Total  income  tax, 
after  credits,  plus 
minimum  tax 

Total  tax  as 
percent  of  all 
tax  on  joint 
returns  filed 

All  returns  

  100 

$143,641,372 

100.0 

Under  $2,000  

2 

55,336 

<.l 

$2,000  to  $4,000   

2.7 

3,261 

<.l 

$4,000  to  $6,000  

  4 

20,884 

<.l 

$6,000  to  $8,000  

5.5 

231,052 

.1 

$8,000  to  $10,000  

5.7 

803,013 

.5 

$10,000  to  $12,000   

6.4 

1,742,381 

1.2 

$12,000  to  $14,000  

6.8 

2,914,664 

2.0 

$14,000  to  $16,000  

7 

4,128,039 

2.8 

$16,000  to  $18,000  

  7.4 

5,505,763 

3.8 

$18,000  to  $20,000  

  7.4 

6,818,119 

4.7 

$20,000  to  $25,000   

16 

20,056,981 

14.0 

$25,000  to  $30,000   

  11 

19,283,589 

13.4 

$30,000  to  $50,000   

13.8 

39,234,113 

27.0 

$50,000  to  $100,000  

3 

21,930,173 

15.0 

$100,000  to  $200,000  

.6 

11,606,390 

8.0 

$200,000  to  $500,000  

  <-5 

6,073,373 

4.0 

$500,000  to  $1,000,000  

  <.l 

1,681,324 

1.0 

Over  $1,000,000  

  <.l 

1,552,916 

1.0 

Note:  Detail  may  not  add  to  total  because  of  rounding. 

Source:  Derived  from  Table  1.2,  IRS  Statistics  of  Income,  footnote  4,  supra. 
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5.  1978  TAX  RETURNS:  RETURNS  OF  SINGLE  PERSONS  NOT  HEADS  OF  HOUSEHOLDS  OR 

SURVIVING  SPOUSES 

[Dollar  amounts  in  thousands] 


olZc  Ul  Mul 

Percent  of 
returns 

Total  income  tax, 
after  credits,  plus 
minimum  tax 

percent  of  all 
tax  on  single 
returns  filed 

All  returns  

  100 

$36,158,594 

100.0 

Under  $2  000 

20 

21  584 

^  1 

$2  000  to  $4  000 

19 

141  650 

\  .J 

$4  000  to  $6  000 

14 

1  322  305 

4  0 

$6  000  to  $8  000 

12 

2  567  433 

7  0 

$8  000  to  $10  000 

9 

3  192  934 

9  0 

$10  000  to  $12  000 

7 

3  356  317 

9  0 

$12  000  to  $14  000 

5 

3  574  963 

10.0 

$14  000  to  $16  000 

4 

3  270  009 

90 

$16  000  to  $18  000 

3 

2  998  994 

80 

$18  000  to  $20  000 

2 

2  508  229 

7  0 

$20,000  to  $25,000  

3 

4,135,960 

11.0 

$25,000  to  $30,000  

1 

2,144,210 

6.0 

$30,000  to  $50,000   

1 

2,774,557 

8.0 

$50,000  to  $100,000  .  

.3 

1,898,948 

5.0 

$100,000  to  $200,000  

.05 

1,006,600 

3.0 

$200,000  to  $500,000   

.01 

659,238 

2.0 

$500,000  to  $1,000,000   

  <.01 

254,480 

1.0 

Over  $1,000,000  

  <-01 

330,183 

1.0 

Note:  Detail  may  not  add  to  total,  because  of  rounding. 

Source:  Derived  from  Table  1.2,  IRS  Statistics  of  Income,  footnote  4,  supra. 


Selected  sources  of  income  by  AGI  class 

In  the  aggregate,  the  predominant  source  of  income  on  individual 
returns  is  wages  and  salaries,  accounting  for  84  percent  of  total 
AGI  in  1978.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that,  in  1981,  approximately 
75  percent  of  IRS  gross  individual  tax  collections  came  from 
amounts  withheld  by  employers  on  salary  and  wage  payments.5 

As  might  be  expected,  statistics  indicate  that  as  incomes  rise  the 
proportion  of  AGI  derived  from  salaries  and  wages  declines,  as 
shown  in  the  following  table.  The  figures  indicate  that  major 
changes  occur  in  AGI  groups  larger  than  $50,000. 


5  Source:  1981  Annual  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  and  the  Chief  Counsel 
for  the  Internal  Revenue  Service. 
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6.  ALL  1978  RETURNS:  PERCENTAGE  OF  AGI  FROM  SALARIES  AND  WAGES,  BY  SIZE  OF  AGI 

Size  of  AGI  Percent 


All  returns   84 

0  to  $10,000  ;   87 

$10,000  to  $20,000   88 

$20,000  to  $25,000   90 

$25,000  to  $30,000    89 

$30,000  to  $50,000    83 

$50,000  to  $100,000   64 

$100,000  to  $200,000    56 

$200,000  to  $500,000   44 

$500,000  to  $1,000,000   30 

Over  $1,000,000   16 


Source:  Derived  from  Table  1.4,  IRS  Statistics  of  Income,  footnote  4,  supra. 

In  discussions  of  the  individual  income  tax  burden,  much  atten- 
tion is  given  to  long-term  capital  gains,  which  are  subject  to  favora- 
ble treatment  by  operation  of  tax  provisions  excluding  from  income 
a  portion  of  such  gains  (currently  60  percent). 

Only  a  relatively  minor  amount  of  AGI,  in  the  aggregate,  is  de- 
rived from  net  long-term  capital  gains.  In  1978  it  amounted  to  less 
than  2  percent.  But  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  relative  distri- 
bution of  capital  gains  income,  in  rough  terms,  is  the  opposite  of 
the  distribution  of  wage  and  salary  income.  This  is  shown  in  the 
following  chart. 


7.  ALL  1978  RETURNS  WITH  NET  LONG-TERM  CAPITAL  GAIN:  AMOUNT  INCLUDED  IN  AGI 
(AFTER  THE  CAPITAL  GAINS  EXCLUSION)  AS  PROPORTION  OF  TOTAL  AGI,  BY  AGI  CLASS 


Included 

Size  of  AGI  capital  gains, 

5lze  01  Abl  as  percent  of 

AGI 


Under  $10,000   1.4 

$10,000  to  $20,000  9 

$20,000  to  $25,000  8 

$25,000  to  $30,000   1.1 

$30,000  to  $50,000    1.7 

$50,000  to  $100,000   4.0 

$100,000  to  $200,000   6.7 

$200,000  to  $500,000   11.0 

$500,000  to  $1,000,000   18.0 

Over  $1,000,000   25.0 


Source:  Derived  from  Table  1C,  IRS  Statistics  of  Income,  footnote  4,  supra. 
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Sources  of  income  by  AGI  class 

Of  the  90  million  individual  tax  returns  filed  for  1978,  approxi- 
mately 90  percent  reported  an  adjusted  gross  income  less  than 
$30,000.  These  returns  reported  close  to  70  percent  of  the  total  AGI 
on  individual  returns  and  were  responsible  for  slightly  over  half  of 
the  total  individual  income  tax  burden.  For  this  large  group  of  in- 
dividual returns  reporting  AGI  less  than  $30,000,  the  individual 
income  tax  was  predominantly  a  tax  on  wages  and  salaries.  Over 
88  percent  of  the  income  reported  on  tax  returns  in  this  group  was 
derived  from  wages  and  salaries.  The  remainder  was  derived  from 
a  variety  of  sources,  predominantly  interest  (4.5  percent)  and  prof- 
its from  business  and  professional  activities  operated  as  sole  propri- 
etorships (3.6  percent). 

Among  the  10  percent  of  returns  reporting  AGI  over  $30,000,  the 
sources  of  income  are  different.  As  incomes  rise  the  proportion  of 
income  derived  from  wages  and  salaries  decrease  sharply.  Among 
the  higher  income  returns,  somewhat  greater  proportions  of 
income  are  derived  from  business  and  professional  proprietorships, 
and  partnerships.  For  returns  reporting  AGI  greater  than  $30,000, 
the  most  dramatic  change  is  the  steady  increase,  as  incomes  rise, 
in  the  proportion  of  income  derived  from  dividends  and  capital 
gains.  The  changing  sources  of  income,  as  incomes  rise,  is  reflected 
in  the  following  table. 


8. 1978  RETURNS  SHOWING  AG!  GREATER  THAN  $30,000:  PERCENTAGE  OF  AGI  DERIVED 
FROM  VARIOUS  SOURCES,  BY  SIZE  OF  AGI 


Size  of  AGI 

Wages 
and 
salaries 

Business  and 
professional 
proprietorship 
net  income, 
less  loss 

Partnership 
net  income, 
less  loss 

Interest 

Dividends 

Included 
portion  of 
capital  gains 

$30,000  to  $50,000 .... 

83 

5.6 

1.4 

4.0 

2.0 

1.7 

$50,000  to  $100,000.. 

64 

12.0 

5.0 

6.0 

5.7 

4.0 

$100,000  to 

$200,000  

55 

8.5 

7.0 

6.1 

10.0 

6.7 

$200,000  to 

$500,000  

44 

6.0 

6.0 

6.4 

18.0 

11.0 

$500,000  to 

$1,000,000 

29 

5.0 

4.0 

6.5 

27.0 

18.0 

Over  $1,000,000 

16 

7.6 

2.0 

6.0 

32.0 

25.0 

Source:  Derived  from  Tables  1C  and  1.4,  IRS  Statistics  of  Income,  footnote  4,  supra.  Statistics  for  included 
portion  of  capital  gains  do  not  reflect  capital  losses  used  to  offset  ordinary  income. 


Progressivity  of  the  Individual  Income  Tax:  Deductions,  Effective 
Tax  Rates,  High  Income  Returns 

Statistics  on  the  distribution  of  the  tax  burden  by  adjusted  gross 
income  class  (AGI  class)  illustrate  the  progressive  feature  of  the  in- 
dividual income  tax.  As  the  following  table  for  joint  returns  demon- 
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strates,  as  incomes  rise,  smaller  numbers  of  returns  bear  increas- 
ingly higher  proportions  of  the  individual  tax  burden. 


9. 1978  JOINT  RETURNS  OF  HUSBANDS  AND  WIVES 


Size  of  AGI 

Percent  of 
all  joint 
returns 

Total 
income  tax 
(bil- 

linnet  1 
IIUIIo^ 

Percent 2 

Under  $10,000  

  20 

$1.1 

7.7 

$10,000  to  $20,000  

  35 

21.1 

14.7 

$20,000  to  $25,000   

  16 

20.0 

14.0 

$25,000  to  $30,000  

  11 

19.3 

13.4 

$30,000  to  $50,000  

  13.8 

39.2 

27.0 

$50,000  to  $100,000  

  3 

21.9 

15.0 

$100,000  to  $500,000  

  3.6 

39.6 

27.5 

Over  $500,000  

 02 

3.2 

2.2 

Source:  Derived  from  Table  1.2,  IRS  Statistics  of  Income,  footnote  4,  supra. 

1  After  credits  and  including  minimum  tax. 

2  Total  income  tax  as  proportion  of  total  income  tax  liability  on  all  joint  returns. 


These  figures  are  based  on  adjusted  gross  income,  before  allowing 
for  itemized  deductions.  Itemized  deductions,  of  course,  play  an  im- 
portant role  in  determining  the  distribution  of  the  tax  burden,  es- 
pecially for  tax  returns  reporting  adjusted  gross  incomes  greater 
than  $20,000. 

Of  the  89.7  million  returns  filed  for  1978,  25.7  million  returns 
claimed  itemized  deductions.  Almost  all  of  these  returns  reported 
itemized  deductions  in  excess  of  the  amount  of  deductions  auto- 
matically allowed  to  all  taxpayers,  by  operation  of  the  so-called 
"zero  bracket  amount"  (a  concept  roughly  equivalent  to  the 
"standard  deduction"  allowed  prior  to  1977). 6 

Itemized  deductions  were  generally  more  significant  in  high 
income  returns.  For  returns  reporting  AGI  greater  than  $20,000,  73 
percent  reported  itemized  deductions  in  excess  of  the  amount  auto- 
matically allowed  to  all  taxpayers.  For  returns  reporting  smaller 
amounts  of  AGI,  only  13  percent  reported  such  itemized  deduc- 
tions. For  returns  reporting  AGI  less  than  $20,000  the  major  items 
deducted  are  deductible  taxes  (29  percent  of  all  itemized  deduc- 
tions), home  mortgage  interest  (26  percent),  other  interest  (12  per- 
cent), medical  and  dental  expenses  (14  percent)  and  charitable  con- 
tributions (10  percent).  Among  higher  income  returns  the  same 
items  are  generally  responsible  for  over  90  percent  of  the  itemized 
deductions.  However,  as  incomes  rise  the  relative  importance  of 
each  of  these  items  changes. 

The  following  table  illustrates  the  relative  importance  of  various 
deductions,  by  AGI  class,  for  all  returns  itemizing  deductions  and 
reporting  AGI  greater  than  $20,000. 


6  Source:  Statistics  on  itemized  deductions  are  derived  from  Table  2.1,  IRS  Statistics  of  Income, 
footnote  4,  supra. 
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As  incomes  rise,  there  are  several  clear  and  consistent  trends. 
Medical  and  dental  deductions  sharply  decline  in  importance.  Taxes 
slowly  increase  in  relative  importance  until  incomes  approach 
$200,000,  thereafter  gradually  decreasing  to  approximately  the 
same  relative  proportion  as  that  found  in  the  lowest  income  re- 
turns. The  importance  of  interest  deductions  decreases,  as  incomes 
rise,  but  the  importance  of  interest  expenses  other  than  home 
mortgage  interest  increases,  from  12  percent  for  the  lowest  income 
returns,  to  almost  20  percent  for  the  highest  income  returns.  Per- 
haps the  most  interesting  statistic  is  the  steady  increase  in  the  im- 
portance of  charitable  contribution  deductions  as  incomes  rise. 
Among  the  lowest  income  returns  only  10  percent  of  itemized  de- 
ductions are  attributable  to  charitable  donations.  But  this  figure 
steadily  increases,  with  charitable  contributions  accounting  for 
nearly  50  percent  of  all  itemized  deductions  for  the  wealthiest  tax- 
payers. Indeed  (treating  home  mortgage  interest  and  other  interest 
as  separate  items)  charitable  contributions  are  the  single  largest 
source  of  deductions  for  all  returns  with  incomes  over  $100,000. 

Typical  effective  tax  rates  for  various  income  groups 

In  discussing  individual  tax  burdens,  perhaps  the  most  meaning- 
ful statistic  is  the  effective  tax  rate  imposed  on  the  typical  taxpay- 
er. The  effective  tax  rate  is  the  proportion  of  total  income  (here, 
adjusted  gross  income)  that  is  paid  in  federal  income  taxes.  Rather 
than  using  average  figures,  the  following  tables  attempt  to  identify 
a  "typical"  taxpayer's  effective  tax  rate  by  identifying  the  effective 
tax  rates  (using  IRS  statistics)  where  the  vast  bulk  of  the  taxpayers 
with  income  tax  liabilities  are  to  be  found,  in  each  income  class. 
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These  statistics  illustrate  the  general  progressivity  of  the  income 
tax  for  upwards  of  80  percent  of  the  returns  filed  with  income  tax 
liability. 

Despite  these  encouraging  aggregate  statistics,  much  attention 
has  been  given  in  recent  years  to  the  problem  of  the  high  income 
individual  with  little  or  no  income  tax  liability.  As  the  previous  dis- 
cussion has  indicated,  statistics  based  on  adjusted  gross  income  are 
of  limited  value  since  they  fail  to  reflect  the  tax  avoidance  opportu- 
nities present  when  AGI  does  not  reflect  the  taxpayer's  real  eco- 
nomic income.  Nevertheless,  statistics  based  on  AGI  can  be  of  some 
value  in  judging  the  magnitude  of  the  problem,  apart  from  issues 
associated  with  exclusions  from  AGI  and  adjustments  to  AGI  in 
excess  of  real  economic  losses. 

The  first  table  below  illustrates  the  surprising  infrequency  of 
high  income  returns  reporting  no  tax  liability.  In  1978  only  98  re- 
turns with  incomes  greater  than  $200,000  reported  no  tax  liability, 
a  figure  representing  less  than  0.2  percent  of  the  returns  filed  in 
that  income  class. 


12.  HIGH  INCOME  NONTAXABLE  RETURNS  (1978) 


Size  of  AGI 

Number  of 
returns  filed 

Nontaxable 
returns 

Percent 
nontaxable 
under— 

Over  $200,000.  

  68,506 

98 

<0.2 

$100,000  to  $200,000   

  285,309 

1,101 

.4 

$50,000  to  $100,000   

  1,471,406 

11,237 

.8 

Source:  Derived  from  Table  3.4,  IRS  Statistics  of  Income,  footnote  4,  supra. 


Perhaps  of  greater  significance,  the  following  table  illustrates  the 
infrequency  of  high  income  returns  reporting  low  effective  tax 
rates.  For  example,  among  returns  reporting  AGI  over  $200,000 
less  than  6  percent  reported  tax  liabilities  at  effective  tax  rates 
lower  than  20  percent,  and  among  returns  with  AGI  between 
$100,000  and  $200,000,  only  slightly  over  7  percent  reported  effec- 
tive tax  rates  lower  than  20  percent. 


13.  HIGH  INCOME  RETURNS  WITH  LOW  EFFECTIVE  TAX  RATES  (1978) 


Size  of  AGI 

Number  of 
returns  filed 

Effective  tax  rates— total  tax  as  percent  of  AGI 

Under  5 

5-10 

10-15 

15-20 

^  cent 

Number 

5  Number  s 

Number 

Per- 
cent 

Over  $200,000  

68,408 

423  <1.0 

826 

1.2       943  1.4 

1,562 

2.3 

$100,000  to  $200,000 

284,208 

3,183  1.1 

3,655 

1.3     5,329  1.9 

8,070 

2.8 

$50,000  to  $100,000 

1,460,169 

23,015  1.6 

25,959 

1.8    56,416  3.9 

177,269 

12.0 

Source:  Derived  from  Table  3.5,  IRS  Statistics  of  Income,  footnote  4,  supra. 


Available  statistics  on  these  high  income  returns  do  not  provide 
detailed  information  on  the  importance  of  the  minimum  tax  in 
maintaining  the  progressivity  of  the  individual  tax,  by  ensuring 
that  high  income  individuals  contribute  significantly  to  Federal  tax 
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receipts.  Nevertheless,  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  relative  insig- 
nificance of  the  minimum  tax,  as  an  overall  factor  in  increasing 
the  aggregate  tax  liability  of  high  income  taxpayers.  The  following 
table  illustrates  the  total  number  of  returns,  and  the  number  of  re- 
turns with  tax  preference  items  and  minimum  tax  liabilities,  in 
various  income  classes.  The  table  also  shows  the  relative  amounts 
of  total  tax  liability,  and  "add-on"  minimum  tax  liability  for  re- 
turns in  various  income  classes. 


14.  MINIMUM  TAX  LIABILITIES  AND  TAX  PREFERENCES  BY  AGI  CLASS  (1978) 


Size  of  AGI 


Number  of 
returns 


Number  of 

returns 
reporting  tax 
preferences 


Number  of 
returns 
reporting 

minimum  tax 
liability 


Total  tax  for 
all  returns 
(billions) 


Total 

minimum  tax 
for  returns 
reporting 

minimum  tax 
(millions) 


Minimum  tax 
liability  as 
percent  of 

total  tax  for 
all  returns 


Over  $1,000,000                           2,041       1,460  807 

$500,000  to  $1,000,000                     6,581       4,251  2,154 

$200,000  to  $500,000                      59,884      26,779  13,278 

$100,000  to  $200,000                    285,309      71,986  45,061 

$50,000  to  $100,000                    1,471,406     144,369  125,066 

Source.-  Derived  from  Tables  3.8  and  1.2,  IRS  Statistics  of  Income,  footnote  4,  supra. 


$2.0 

$124 

6.2 

2.0 

102 

5.1 

6.9 

230 

3.3 

13.0 

284 

2.2 

24.4 

349 

1.4 

The  Corporate  Income  Tax 

Taxation  of  business  income  generally 

The  individual  income  tax  is  predominantly  a  tax  on  wages  and 
salaries.  Business  income,  and  losses,  are  reflected  directly  in  the 
income  tax  only  when  a  business  is  operated  as  a  sole  proprietor- 
ship, a  partnership,  or  an  electing  "small  business  corporation".  In 
each  of  these  cases  the  business  income  of  the  entity  is  generally 
treated  as  part  of  the  current  individual  income  of  the  proprietor, 
partners,  or  small  business  corporation  shareholders.  Nevertheless, 
these  sources  of  business  income  represent  only  a  small  portion  of 
total  individual  income,  on  average  less  than  25  percent,  even  for 
the  higher  income  returns. 

Corporate  business  income  is  reflected  in  the  individual  income 
tax  indirectly,  through  the  taxation  of  corporate  dividends,  and 
,     gains  (usually  capital  gains)  on  the  sale  of  a  corporate  stock,  or  liq- 
!     uidation  or  sale  of  corporate  businesses.  Among  the  highest  income 
i     groups,  corporate  distributions  are  a  significant  source  of  income 
for  the  individual  income  tax.  In  addition  to  the  indirect  taxes  on 
corporate  profits  imposed  through  the  individual  income  tax,  corpo- 
rations themselves  are  subject  to  taxation,  on  the  corporate  level, 
through  the  corporate  income  tax. 

During  the  5-year  period  ending  in  fiscal  year  1980,  the  corporate 
income  tax  provided  approximately  12  percent  of  total  Federal  rev- 
enues. In  1981,  the  corporate  income  tax  raised  $61.1  billion,  slight- 
ly over  10  percent  of  total  Federal  revenues  for  that  year. 

1977  is  the  latest  year  for  which  extensive  IRS  statistics  are 
available  on  the  corporate  income  tax.  In  that  year,  active  corpora- 
tions filed  some  2XA  million  returns,  reporting  $96  billion  in  income 
taxes,  and  claiming  some  $39  billion  in  offsetting  tax  credits.  The 
result  was  a  total  income  tax  bill  for  U.S.  corporations  of  $57  bil- 
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lion.  That  tax  bill  represented  approximately  15  percent  of  total 
Federal  receipts  for  1977,  or  approximately  3  percent  of  the  gross 
national  product. 

Among  the  2Va  million  corporate  tax  returns  filed  for  1977,  only 
1.4  million  reported  net  income.  Even  a  smaller  number  of  corpora- 
tions, some  35  percent,  had  tax  liability,  after  accounting  for  tax 
credits. 

Distribution  of  the  corporate  tax  burden 

Statistics  on  the  corporate  income  tax  burden  strongly  reinforce 
popular  notions  of  the  predominance  of  large  corporations  in  the 
U.S.  economy,  as  well  as  their  importance  to  Federal  revenues. 
Almost  50  percent  of  the  total  corporate  income  tax  burden  for 
1977  was  borne  by  a  small  number  of  large  corporations  filing  some 
790  tax  returns.  These  large  corporations  each  reported  annual 
gross  business  receipts  of  over  $500  million,  in  the  aggregate  re- 
porting approximately  43  percent  of  the  business  receipts  reported 
on  all  corporate  returns. 

On  the  other  end  of  the  corporate  spectrum,  approximately  42 
percent  of  the  corporate  tax  returns  were  filed  by  small  corpora- 
tions with  gross  annual  business  receipts  smaller  than  $100,000.  In 
the  aggregate,  these  small  corporations  reported  less  than  1  per- 
cent of  the  total  business  receipts  reflected  on  corporate  tax  re- 
turns, and  paid  less  than  1  percent  of  the  total  corporate  tax  bill.7 

The  following  table  illustrates  these  statistics,  as  well  as  the  rela- 
tive tax  burden  of  corporations  in  the  middle  of  the  spectrum,  with 
annual  gross  business  receipts  between  $100,000  and  $500  million. 

15. 1977  CORPORATION  INCOME  TAX  RETURNS 


Percent 


Size  of  gross  business  receipts 

Proportion  of 
total  gross 
corporate 
business 
receipts 

Proportion  of 
corporate 
tax  burden 

Amount  of 
corporate 
taxes  paid 
(millions) 

Proportion  of 
total  returns 
filed, 
percent 

Under  $100,000  

  <1.0 

<1.0 

$416 

42.0 

$100,000  to  $500,000  

4.6 

2.0 

1,178 

34.0 

$500,000  to  $1,000,000  

3.7 

1.7 

987 

9.5 

$1,000,000  to  $5,000,000  

13.0 

8.2 

4,688 

11.0 

$5,000,000  to  $10,000,000  

6.3 

5.3 

3,049 

1.6 

$10,000,000  to  $50,000,000 

12.0 

13.0 

7,361 

1.2 

$50,000,000  to  $100,000,000 

4.5 

5.4 

3,086 

.1 

$100,000,000  to  $250,000,000 

6.3 

8.4 

4,796 

<.l 

$250,000,000  to  $500,000,000 

5.3 

7.2 

4,096 

<1 

Over  $500,000,000  

43.0 

47.5 

27,080 

<1 

Source:  Derived  from  Table  7,  IRS  Statistics  of  Corporate  Income,  footnote  7,  infra. 


7  Source:  Derived  from  Statistics  of  Income — 1977,  Corporation  Income  Tax  Returns,  Internal 
Revenue  Service. 
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The  importance  of  business  tax  credits  in  the  corporate  tax 

Corporate  income  tax  statistics  plainly  illustrate  the  significance 
of  the  various  tax  credits  available  to  U.S.  businesses.  In  the  aggre- 
gate, active  corporations  reported  $96  billion  of  income  tax  liabil- 
ities, before  subtracting  the  tax  credits  available  under  current 
law.  This  corporate  tax  bill  was  reduced  by  40  percent  after  allow- 
ing for  $39  billion  of  tax  credits,  predominantly  the  foreign  tax 
credit  ($26  billion)  and  the  investment  tax  credit  ($11  billion). 

The  foreign  tax  credit  is  designed  to  permit  U.S.  corporations  to 
avoid  U.S.  taxation  of  their  foreign  business  operations,  to  the 
extent  those  operations  are  already  subjected  to  a  foreign  income 
tax.  By  claiming  a  credit  for  foreign  income  taxes  paid  on  foreign 
source  income,  the  corporation  is  permitted  to  substitute  the 
income  taxes  paid  to  the  foreign  jurisdiction  for  the  U.S.  taxes  that 
would  otherwise  be  imposed  on  the  U.S.  corporation's  income  from 
foreign  sources.  In  general,  the  credit  is  designed  to  further  a 
policy  promoting  the  efficient  allocation  of  corporate  investment  on 
a  world  wide  basis,  without  regard  to  the  tax  burdens  imposed  in 
various  countries. 

In  the  aggregate,  the  $26  billion  of  foreign  tax  credits  claimed  in 
1977  were  directly  responsible  for  eliminating  27  percent  of  the  cor- 
porate tax  bill  that  year.  Obviously,  the  foreign  tax  credit  is  availa- 
ble only  to  taxpayers  with  foreign  operations  subject  to  foreign 
income  taxes.  It  is  nevertheless  interesting  to  note  the  relative  im- 
portance of  the  credit  to  different  industry  groups. 

In  1977,  more  than  53  percent  of  the  foreign  tax  credits  were 
claimed  by  companies  involved  in  oil  and  gas  extraction,  and  an- 
other 15  percent  were  claimed  by  companies  involved  in  petroleum 
refining,  and  other  companies  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
energy.  23  percent  of  the  foreign  tax  credits  were  claimed  by  all 
manufacturing  industries  other  than  energy  manufacturing.  The 
remaining  nine  or  ten  percent  of  foreign  tax  credits  were  distribut- 
ed among  all  other  industries. 

The  importance  of  the  foreign  tax  credit  to  the  energy  industry, 
and  in  particular  to  large  energy  companies,  is  illustrated  by  the 
following  tables  indicating  the  extent  to  which  precredit  tax  liabil- 
ities are  offset  by  foreign  tax  credits. 


16.  ALL  RETURNS-FOREIGN  TAX  CREDITS  CLAIMED,  AS  A  PERCENTAGE  OF  TOTAL  INCOME 
TAX  LIABILITY  BEFORE  ALLOWING  FOR  ANY  TAX  CREDITS:  BY  INDUSTRY  CLASSES  (1977) 


Percent 


All  industries  

Oil  and  gas  extraction  

Petroleum  and  other  energy  manufacturing 
1    Other  manufacturing  


27 
94 
51  . 
15 


Source:  Derived  from  Table  2,  IRS  Statistics  of  Corporate  Income,  footnote  7,  supra. 
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17.  ALL  INDUSTRIES-FOREIGN  TAX  CREDITS  CLAIMED,  AS  A  PERCENTAGE  OF  TOTAL 
INCOME  TAX  LIABILITY  BEFORE  ALLOWING  FOR  ANY  TAX  CREDITS:  BY  SIZE  OF  ASSETS 
AND  SIZE  OF  CORPORATE  BUSINESS  RECEIPTS  (1977) 

Percent 

All  returns   27 

2,025  returns  with  corporate  assets  greater  than  $250,000,000   39 

790  returns  with  business  receipts  over  $500,000,000   42 

Source:  Derived  from  Tables  2,  6, 7,  IRS  Statistics  of  Corporate  Income,  footnote  7,  supra. 

18.  FOREIGN  TAX  CREDITS  CLAIMED,  AS  A  PERCENTAGE  OF  TOTAL  TAX  LIABILITY  BEFORE 
ALLOWING  ANY  TAX  CREDITS:  BY  SIZE  OF  ASSETS  WITHIN  SELECTED  INDUSTRIES  (1977) 

[Dollar  amounts  in  billions] 

Foreign  tax  credit 


Industrv  Number  of       "I*1  ASofetraCxnt 

lndUStrV  «led      S        Amount  Ability 

creaits  before 
credits 

Oil  and  gas  extraction: 

All  companies   10,672       $14.8       $13.9  94 

Companies    with    assets  over 

$250,000,000   29        14.2        13.8  97 

Energy  manufacturing: 

All  companies   1,201         7.9         4.0  51 

Companies    with    assets  over 

$250,000,000   33         7.7         4.0  53 

Other  manufacturing: 

All  companies   229,948        39.5         6.1  15 

Companies    with    assets  over 

$250,000,000   466        25.6         5.6  22 

Source:  Derived  from  Tables  2, 6,  IRS  Statistics  of  Corporate  Income,  footnote  7,  supra. 

The  investment  tax  credit  is  also  designed  with  investment  policy 
in  mind.  It  is  designed  generally  to  stimulate  capital  investments 
by  U.S.  businesses.  The  credit  is  allowed  for  businesses  making  in- 
vestments in  depreciable  property  (other  than  investments  in  build- 
ings, with  some  exceptions).  The  allowable  credit  is  generally  equal 
to  10  percent  of  the  cost  of  the  investment. 

The  investment  tax  credit  is  utilized  predominantly  by  two  major 
industrial  groups,  manufacturing  (including  energy  manufacture) 
and  transportation  and  public  utilities.  The  statistics  for  the  latter 
group  are  most  interesting.  Transportation  companies  and  public 
utilities  claimed  almost  40  percent  of  the  total  credits,  while  their 
share  of  the  precredit  corporate  tax  was  less  than  10  percent. 
Through  the  use  of  the  investment  credit,  these  companies  offset  46 
percent  of  their  precredit  tax  liability,  four  times  the  all-industry 
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average.  Moreover  here  (as  in  the  foreign  tax  credit  statistics)  it  is 
noteworthy  that  92  percent  of  the  credits  used  by  transportation 
companies  and  public  utilities  were  claimed  by  large  companies 
with  assets  valued  at  more  than  $250  million. 

These  statistics,  and  other  characteristics  of  investment  credit 
usage,  are  displayed  in  the  following  chart. 

19.  USE  OF  ITC  BY  INDUSTRY  GROUPING  (1977) 

Total  tax  p     .  f       ITC  as  percent 

Industry  before  credits    ITC  (billions)      ^1®*      of  total  tax 

(billions)  ,IL  claimea     before  credits 


All  industries  

$96.3 

$11.0 

100 

11 

All  manufacturing  

47.4 

4.6 

42 

10 

Transport  and  public  utilities  

8.9 

4.1 

37 

47 

Other  

40. 

2.3 

21 

6 

Source:  Derived  from  Tables  2, 6,  IRS  Statistics  of  Corporate  Income,  footnote  7,  supra. 

20.  USE  OF  ITC  BY  LARGEST  CORPORATIONS  WITHIN  SELECTED  INDUSTRY  GROUPS  (1977) 

[In  percent] 

Proportion  of     Proportion  of  ProDortion  of 

W  »t  "-we  R  f 

credits  percent  largest  corps 


All  industries  

All  manufacturing  

Energy  manufacturing  

Transport  and  public  utilities 


100.0 

100 

100 

74 

49.0 

50 

42 

76 

5.6 

5 

9 

98 

9.2 

5.6 

37 

92 

Source:  Derived  from  Tables  2, 6,  IRS  Statistics  of  Corporate  Income,  footnote  7,  supra. 
1  Corporations  with  assets  over  $250  million. 
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